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‘Well, have y« any thing 
that ?” 

‘*Certainly not. Only it surprises me a 
little.” 

“¢ Why ?” 

* Because I never thought of Scone Dacres 
as a marrying man, and can’t altogether grap 
ple with the idea.” 

‘“*T don’t see why a fellow shouldn't marry 
if he wants to,” said Dacres. ‘¢ What's th 
matter with me that I shouldn’t get married as 
well as lots of fellows ?” 

**No reason in the world, my dear boy 
Marry as manv wives as you choose. My re 
mark referred mi rely to my own idea of you, 
and not to any thing actually innate in your 
character. So don’t get huffy at a fellow 

Some further conversation followed, and Da 
cres fir ally took his de parture, full of thoug 
about his new acquaintance, and rackin 
brains to devise some way of securing 
to her. ‘ 

THE MEETING. On the following evening he made his ay 
pearance once more at Hawbury’s rooms. 
CHAPTER V. ‘Well, old man, what’s up? Any thing 
more about the child-angel ? 
‘Well, a little. Ive found out her nam 
| ACRES paused now, and lighting a fresh ‘Ah! What is it?” 


cigar, smoked away at it in silence, with ‘* Fay, Her name is Minnie 


THE BEGINNING OF BLUNDERS, 


long and solemn and regular puffs. Hawbury ‘*Minnie Fay. I never hear he name 
watched him for some time, with a look of | before. Who are her pec er 

lreamy curiosity and lazy interest. Then he ** She is traveling with Lady Dalrymple.” 
rose, and dawdled about the room for a few “The Dowager, I suppose ?” 

minutes. Then he lighted a cigar, and finally, “Foe.” 

resuming his seat, he said: ‘Who are the other ladies ?” 

“* By Jove!” “Well, I don’t exactly remember.’ 

Dacres puffed on. ** Didn't you find out ?” 

‘‘T’'m beginning to think,” said Hawbury, “Yes; [ heard all their names, but I've for 
‘that your first statement is correct. You are gotten. I know one of them is the child 
shot, my boy—hit hard—and all that ; and now | angel’s sister, and the other is her cousin. TI 
I should like to ask you one question.” one I saw with her was probably the sister.” 

** Ask away.” ‘What, the one named Ethel ?” 

‘*What are you going to do about it? Do Yon.” 
you intend to pursue the acquaintance ?” ‘** Ethel—Ethel Fay. H’m,” said Hawbury, 

“Of course. Why not?” in atone of disappointment. ‘‘ I knew it would 

** What do you intend to do next ?” be so. There are so many Ethels about.” 

“Next? Why, call on her, and inquire Py What’s that ?” 
after her health.” | ‘Oh, nothing. I once knew a girl named 

‘** Very good.” | Ethel, and Well, I had a faint idea that it 
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s common enough.” 
} 


na 


out any ti 


nflammable nat 


ures, 
Here you are, with 
sauty, actu 


] 


angel 


» was not T went 
ind s ling, 
ar the Vil ‘ale, when 


aw iV 
a snubbed and rode 
suddenly I 
lrymple and the 
nee, and gave 
awfully embar 
Dalrymple ; 
» had 

me and 
held out 
ly Dalrymple then made some 

remarks expressive while the 
xd her wonds rful eyes 
n me, and threw at me such a pleading, touch 


wady 

lig the carri 

th looked at 
and they both 
of gratitude 
and fastens 


l-angel sat 


ting, piteous, grateful, beseeching 
a " collay sed 
vy Dalrymple stopped, she turned 
- hear 
Wasn't 
And I 
I neve! 
t even for 
uld do 
lI am! 


tell me 


aunty darling, did vou ¢ 


ke it? It was so brave. 


l to do, 


cky thing now ? 


vas real side the crater! I’m sure 
no, n 

ish J 
omething i ow awfu gratef 


And, 


what 


thing 


my own papa! , how I do 


ould have done such a 


Lunt 
t » do.’ 
‘All this 


ouldn't say any 


you'd 


quite turned my 


but sat on my sad 


thing ; 
levouring tl 
lrinking in tl 
At 


with 


little thing with my eyes, 
e wonderful look which she 


the 


and 

threw 

it me, 
} 


adies, 


and the 
I think 


about five minutes, 


arted, 
easant smile, drove on. 


carriage st 


I stood stil rere for until 
I was nearly r 


Ne 


1 down bv one of those be 


loaded 


astly 


with twenty or 


** pee 


old 


you 


here, man, what a confound: 


good memory have! You remember 


end of a lot of things, and give all hey speec 
verbatim. 


What a capital newspaper 
you'd make!” 
‘Oh, it’s onlv her 


reporte 


words, you know 


quickens my memory, and makes a diff 
man of me.” 
‘¢ By Jove!” 


‘* Yes, 


‘So 


a different man 
say, by Jove! 

heart ! lly 
brought up to fever point, 


old chap, 


| altoget} 
Head turned, 
distorted, upset, cire 
peace 
the } 


of mind 
and a general of 


sell 


mania mn ace 


reliance and content.” 
‘Not 

of that.” 
‘Well 

ld 

‘Of course,” 

‘When ?” 

* To-morrow.” 

‘* Strike while the hey 2 We 

I'll stand Still I wish 

could find out who her people are, just to sa 


content, old boy; I never ha 


, we won't argue, willwe? But 


angel—whatnext? You llcallas 


the chi 


iron is hot, 
man, by you. 
fy a legitimate curiosity.” 

“Well, I don’t know the 
Jalrymple is her aunt; and I know, 
she is a niece of Sir Gilbert Biggs.” 

‘¢ What!” cried Hawbury, 
Sir what ?” 

“Sir Gilbert Biggs. 

**Sir Gilbert Biggs ¢ 

“ Yes.” 

**Sir Gilbert Biggs! By 
you are right ? 


Fays, but 


La 
too, tl] 


* Whi 


starting. 


” 


Jove! 


Are 4 
sure Come, now. Isn't th 
some mistake ?” 
Not a bit of a mistake; 
Gilbert. I remember 
name is a familiar one.” 

‘* Familiar!” repeated Hawbury; ‘I shoul 
think so. By Jove! 


Hawbury here relapsed into silence, and sat 


she’s a niece « 


Sir that, 


because the 


with a frown on his face, and a puzzled expres 
sion. At times he would 
as, **Deuced odd!” 
What a iol” “ 
looked at him in some surprise. 

‘Look here, old fellow!” said he at last 
** Will you have the kindness to inform me what 
there is in the little fact I just mentioned to up 
man of 
and general coolness of blood ?” 

‘“* Well, there is a deuced odd 
about it, that’s all.” 

‘Coincidence with what ?” 

** Well, I'll tell some other time. 
subject, old fellow. Another time, boy. 
I'll only mention now that it’s the cause of my 
present absence from England. There's a both- 
er that I don’t care to encounter, and Sir Gil 
bert at the bottom of it.” 

‘You don’t mean this one, I hope?” 
Dacres, in some alarm. 

‘Heaven forbid! 

‘No, I hoy e not, t 


mutter such words 
** Confounded 


sy Jove!” 


queer! 


while Dacres 


set a your size, fighting weight 


age, 


coincidence 


It’s a sor 
my 


3iggs’s nieces are 
cried 
3y Jove! No. Ihopenot.’ 


ry Jove!” echoed the other. 
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moneys 


of another 


1 
ous of purpose, 
t sort of tl 
@ marri 
Well, 


1 


“Why not: 
‘“Why, I have to get the 
‘The lady : nm, she seems 


gh, judging from your descri 


it first sigh het 
of a volcano, and ge r fished 
man, what woman could resist a claim 
ke that, especially when it is enforced by a 
in like Scone Dacres ? And, by Jove! Sco 
y, allow me to inform you that I’ve alw 
nsidered you a most infernally hand 
and what’s more, my opinion is 
nething, by Jove!” 
Hereupon Hawbury stretched his head an 
yulde back, and pulled away with 
at his long yellow pendent whiskers. 
yawned, 
‘* By Jove!” 
“Well,” said Da 


something in what 


ind then he sk wly ejac ulated, 


th, I think there’s not a bz - for me, 

fur as the lady herself is concerned; but the 

fficulty is not in that quarter. ; ; 

‘**Not in that quarter! Why, where the mis ** Well, there’s one thing I should like to ask 
ief else could there be any difficulty, man?” | and vou needn't answer unless you like, 
Dacres was silent. “Well ?’ 

‘* You're eager enough ?” ** Doesn’t your difficulty arise from some con 
Dacres nodded his head sadly. founded woman or othe 


“Eager! why, eager ’t the word. You're Ww 


] 
4 ‘ i i 
mad, man—mad as rch hare! So go in ‘ Jove, 


ind win,” 
Dacres said nothing. 
**You’re rich, not o d, handsome, well 
rn, well bred, and have saved the lady’s life 
'y extricating her from the crater of a volcano 
She seems too young and childlike to have had 
y other affairs. She’s probably just out of 
hool; not been into society; not come out; 
st the girl, Confound these girts, I say, that 
lave gone through engagements with other fel 


#99 
lows ! 


‘Oh, as to that,” said Dacres, ‘this little 
thing is just like a child, and in her very sim 
)licity does not know what love is. Engage 
nent! By Jove, I don’t believe she knows the 


' 


meaning of the word! She’s perfectly fresh, 
| : 


irtless, simple, and guileless. I don’t believe 
he ever heard a word of sentiment or tender 
ness from any man in her life.” 
‘Very likely; so w e difficulty ?” 
‘Well, to tell the truth, the diffic ulty is in 


ny own affairs.” JOVE, I KNEW IT! 
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‘6 Exactly.” 
Dacres sighed heavily. 
- Yours 


a dismal look. 


an’t be as bad as mine,” said he, 
** Mine is the worst scrape 
And look at me now, 

idy to take me, and 


Confound the abom- 


with 
that ever you heard of. 
child-angel all re 
not able to be taken. 


with the 
me 
nable complications of 
[ say ! 

‘And I say, Amen!” 


an accursed civilization, 


said Hawbury. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE FIERY TRIAL. 


** See here, old chap,” said Hawbury, ‘ 
going to make a clean breast of it.” 

‘SOf what ?” 

**Of my affair.” 

‘* That's right,” said Dacres, dolefully. 
ld like of all things to hear it.” 
You 


turn out 


ae | 
shou 

' see I wouldn't tell you, only you your- 
to be 


lave tO say may prove of use to you. 


self in a similar situation, and 
so what I | 
At any rate you may give me some useful sug 
gestion, 

‘Very well, then,” continued Hawbury—‘“‘t 
You that I told 


when we met here where I had been passing 


begin. 


1 may remember you 
the time since I saw you last.” 

Dacr xd assent. 

** Well, about two yea 

} for sport, and plunged at 

And let tell 

country for hunting. 

and fowl—from the 

the smallest trout that you 

to hook. mag 

nificent forests waiting for the lumberman; 


s nodde 


rs ago I was in Cana- 


ierness, 


pret 


fish, fle 


me 
you ‘ ty 
Lot f game sh, 
ecariboo down to 
would care Glorious country ; 
air 
that acts on you like wine, or even better; riv 
no end of sport 
t, you know. 


ers and lakes in all directions ; 
and all that sort of thi 


been in Canad 


Have you 
ever f 
** Only traveled through.” 

‘Well, the next time you feel inclined for 
high art sport we'll go together, and have no 
end of fun—that is, if you’re not married and 
done for, which, of course, you will be. No mat- 
ter. IJ was saying that I was in a fine country. 
I spent a couple of months there with two or 
three Indians, and at length started for Ottawa 
on my way home. The Indians put me on the 
right path, after which I dismissed them, and 
set out alone with my gun and fishing-rod. 

“The first day was all very well, and I slept 
well enough the first night; but on the morn- 
ing of the second day I found the air full of 
However, I did not give much thought 
to that, for there had been a smoky look about 
the sky for a week, and the woods are always 
burning there, I believe, in one place or an- 
I kept on, and shot enough for food, 
and thus the second day passed. That evening 
the air was quite suffocating, and it was as hot 
oven. I struggled through the night, I 


smoke. 


other. 


as an 


} which appeared stupefied. 
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don’t know how; and 


made another start. 


then on the third day 
This third day was abom 
The atmosphere was beastly hot; the 
sky was a dull yellow, and the birds seemed to 
have all disappeared. As I went on it gre 

worse, but I found it was not because the { 

in front of 


were behind me, and were driving on so 


inable. 


were me. On the contrary, t 
they were gradually approaching nearer, 
tha 
rough country, but the fires could do more. A 
last I came into a track that was a little wid 
than the first one. As I went on I met catt); 
Showers of dust 
were in the air; the atmosphere was worse 
than ever, and I never had such difficulty jn 
life in walking along. I had to throy 
away my rifle and fishing-rod, and was just 


could do my thirty miles a day even in 


my 


thinking of pitching my clothes after them, 
when suddenly [ turned a bend in the path 
and met a young girl full in the face. 

‘* By Jove, I swear I never was so asto 
ed in my life. I hurried up to her, and 


began to ask where I was, when she interrupt 


ed me with a question of the same kind. 
the- I forgot to that 
horseback. The poor devil of a horse seem 
to have had a deuced hard time of it too, for h 
was trembling from head to foot, though wheth 
er that arose from fatigue or fright I don’t know 
Perhaps it was both. 


By 


way, say she was 


“Well, the girl was evidently very mu 
alarmed, she 
monstrous pretty girl too—the prettiest by 
odds I ever saw, and that’s saying a good de: 
Well, it turned out that she had bi 
stopping in the back country for a month, at 


She was awfully pale; was 


By Jove! 


house somewhere up the river, with her father 
Her father had gone down to Ottawa a week bi 
fore, and was expected back on this day. shi 
had come out to meet him, and had lost | 

way. She had been out for hours, and was 
completely bewildered. 
ened at the fires, which now seemed to be 


She was also fright 
al 
around us, This she told me in a few words, 
and asked if I knew where the river was. 

**Of course I knew no more than she did, 
and it needed only a few words from me to show 
her that I was as much in the dark as she was. 
I began to question her, however, as to this riv 
er, for it struck me that in the present state of 
affairs a river would not be a bad thing to have 
near In answer to my question she said 
that she had come upon this road from the 
woods on the left, and therefore it was evi 
dent that the river lay in that direction. 

‘**T assured her that I would do whatever lay 
in my power; and with that I walked on in the 
direction in which I had been going, while she 
rode by my side. 


one, 


Some further questions as to 
the situation of the house where she had bee: 
staying showed me that it was on the banks of 
the river about fifty miles above Ottawa. By 
my own calculations I was about that distance 
away. Itseemed to me, then, that she had got 
lost in the woods, and had wandered thus over 
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come trail to the path where she had met me. 
Every thing served to show me that the river 
LV to the left, and so I resolved to turn in at 
he first path which I reached. 

‘At length, after about two miles, we came 
My com 
inion was sure that this was the very 


ya path which went into the woods. 
one by 
ich she had come out, and this confirmed the 
pression which the sight of it had given m« 
| thought it certainly must lead toward the riv- 
er. So we turned into this path. I went first, 
1 she followed, and so we went for about a 
ouple of miles further. 
‘All this time the heat had been getting 
orse and worse. The air was more smoky 
in ever; my mouth was parched and dry. I 
eathed with difficulty, and could scarcely drag 
1e leg after another. 
ch exhausted as I was, and suffered acutely, 


The lady was almost as 


s I could easily see, though she 


vord of complaint. 


uttered not a 
Her horse also suffered ter 
bly, and did not seem able to bear her weight 
The poor brute trembled 

ggered, and once or twit 
vas difficult to start him ag 


uch longer. and 
e stopped, so that it 
The road had 
» in a winding way, but was not so crooked 
I afterward found that she had 
by other paths until she had found herself 
ck woods, and then on trying to retrace 
If she 
iad turned to the left on first reaching it, in- 
tead of to the right, the fate of each of us would 
ave been different. 

» salvation of both. 


un. 


S I expected. 
ne 


thi 
er way she had strayed into this path. 


Our meeting was no doubt 


front, 
hich we had been steadily approaching for 
At last we reached the top, and 
re a scene burst upon us which was rather 


‘‘There was a wooded eminence in 

ne time. 
tartling. The hill was high enough to com 
sand an extensive view, and the first thing 
hat we extent 

By-and-by we were able to 
The water was the river, which 
ould be seen for miles. Up the river toward 
the left the smoke arose in great volumes, cov 
ering every thing; while in front of us, and im- 
mediately between us and the river, there was a 
ine of smoke which showed that the fires had 
penetrated there and had intercepted us. 

“ We stood still in bewilderment. I looked 
all around. To go back was as bad as to go 
for there, also, a line of smoke 
vhich showed the progress of the flames. To 
but in that 
direction there was only a wilderness, through 


saw Was a vast of woods and 
iter and smoke. 


listingnish each. 


forward, arose 


the right there was less smoke ; 


which we could not hope to pass for any dis- 
tance, The only hope was the river. If we 
ould traverse the flames in that direction, so 
1s to reach the water, we would be safe. Ina 
few words I communicated my decision to my 
‘ompanion. She said nothing, but bowed her 
head in acquiescence, 

‘** Without delaying any longer we resumed 
our walk. After about a mile we found our 
selves compelled once more to halt. 
here was worse than ever. 


The view 
The path was now 
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as wide as an ordin and grew wider 


It was evidently used to 
haul logs down to the river, and as it approach- 
ed the bank it 


ry road, 


still as it went on. 


grew steadily wider; but be- 
tween us and the river the woods were all burn- 
ing The first rush of the fire 


g. was over, 
now we looked fo 


and 
rward and saw a vast array of 
trur of burned 

cl d, otl 


} 
was alsc 


columns- ks trees—some 
blackened 


and 


The ground below 


irré iers glowing red. 


glowing red, with 
blackened spaces here and there, 

‘Still the burned tract was but a strip, and 
there lay our hope. The fire y some strange 
means, had passed on a track not wider than a 
hundred yards, and this was what had to be 
traversed by us. The question was, whether 
we could pass through that or not. The same 
question came to both of us, and neither of us 
Sut before I ex 


became frightened 


said a word. 
about it, her | 
flames. I 


uld ask the lady 


1orse at the 


advised her to dismount, for I knew 
that the poor brute could never be forced 
through those fire 
with a horril 


“ol 


e did so, and the horse, 
le snort, turned and galloped wild 
ly away. 


**T now looked arounc 


that there was no es 


1 once more, and saw 
The 


and a vast cloud of 


very where, rising far up 


ipe except in front. 
flames were encircling 


£ us, 
smoke surrounded us ¢ 
and rolling overhead. Cinders fell in immense 
snowers, and the fine ast 
was filled, choked us and got into our eyes. 

“ ¢There is only o1 said I; ‘and 
that is to make a dash for the river. 
do it ?’ 

or try,’ she said 

*¢ © We'll have to 

** She nodded. 

‘** Well, then,’ I said, 
off your sacque and wrap 
and shoulders,’ 

** She took off her sac que at this. 
loose robe of merino or 
of that 
wanted. 


with which the ain 


1es, 


» « hance e,’ 


Can you 


ugh the fires.’ 


go thro 


‘do as I say. Take 
it around your head 


It was a 
alpaca, or something 
sort, and very well suited for what I 
I wrapped it round her so as to pro- 
tect her face, head, and shoulders 
off my coat I did the same. 

*« * Now,’ said I, ‘hold your breath as well as 
you can. 


; and taking 


You may keep your eyes shut. 
me your hand—I'll lead you.’ 

“Taking her hand I led her forward at a 
rapid pace. Once she fell, but she quickly re- 
covered herself, and soon we reached the edge 
of the flames. 

‘T tell you what it is, my boy, the heat was 
terrific, and the sight was more so. ‘The river 
was not more than a hundred yards away, but 


Give 


between us and it there lay what seemed as bad 
as the burning fiery furnace of Messrs, Sha- 
drach, Meshach,and Abednego. If I were now 
standing there, I don’t think I could face it. 
Sut then I was with the girl ; I had to save her. 
Fire was b-hind us, racing after us; water lay 
in front. Once there and It 
was not a time to dawdle or hesitate, I can as- 


we were safe, 


sure you. 
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run for your life !’ 
firmly, I started 
The p 


‘N ’ said I, ‘ 
“ Grasping her 


th her at the full run. 


hand more 
lace was ter 
grew worse The road 


side 


burned 


at every step. 
about fifty feet wide. 


burning forest, w 


On each 


ith a row of 


the moss and 
Yo pass 
it don’t do to 


was intolerable. 


es like fiery columns, and 
inderbrush still 
that 


look back upon. 


glowing beneath. 
was a thing that 


The 


wrapped my coat tighter over mv head ; 


through 
air 
my 
and I felt the heat on 
jut that was nothing to the tor- 


ments that I endured from trying to breathe. 


arms were thus exposed, 
my hands. 
Besides this, the enormous effort of keeping up 
a run made breathing all the more difficult. A 
feeling of despair came over me. Already we 
had gone half the distance, but at that moment 
the space seemed lengthened out interminably, 
and I looked in horror at the rest of the way, 
with a feeling of the utter impossibility of trav 

ersing it. 

** Suddenly the lady fell headlong. Istopped 
My coat fell off; I felt the 
all round my face and head. I called 
ind screamed to the lady as I tried to raise her 
ip; bu 


ind raised her up. 
fiery air 
t she 


said nothing. She was as lifeless 


& Stol 


is 


‘Well, my boy, I thought it was all up with 


but I, at least, 
not think that I could take another breath. 
for the lady, there was no h 


me ; could stand, though I did 
As 
elp forit; so I grasped 
her with all my strength, still keeping her head 
overed as well as I could, and slung her ove 
my shoulders. Then away I ran. 
member much after that. 


I don’t re- 
I must have lost my 
what is more, I must have ac- 
somplished the rest of the journey in that semi- 
unconscious state. 


senses then, and, 


** What I do remember is this—a wild plunge 
into the water; and the delicious coolness that I 
felt all around restored me, and I at onee com- 
prehended all. The lady was by my side; the 
shock and the cool water had restored her also. 
She was standing up to her shoulders just where 
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Y TRIAL. 


she had fallen, and was panting and sobbing 
spoke a few words of good cheer, and then lool 
ed around for some place of refuge. Just wher 
and deso 
lation, and it was ne cessary to go further aw: 


we stood there was nothing but fire 
Well, some distance out, about half-way acros 
the river, I saw a little island, with rocky sides 
and trees on the top. It looked safe and cox 
I determined to try to get th 

Some deals were in the water by the bank, 
which had probably floated down from som 
saw-mill. I took half a dozen of these, flun; 
two or three more on top of them, and then tol 
the lady my plan. It 
island by means of this raft. 
her on it and let her fl 
preferring to be in the water. 


and inviting. 


was to float out to th 
I offered to put 
oat; but she refused, 


‘The river was pretty wide here, and tl 
water was shallow, so that we were able to wad 
for a long distance, pushing the raft before us 
At length it became deep, and then the lady 
held on while I floated and tried to direct the 
raft toward the island. I had managed while 
wading to guide the raft up the stream, so that 
when we got into deep water the current cai 
ried toward the island. At length 
reached it without much difficulty, and then 
utterly worn out, I fell down on the grass, an 
either fainted away or fell asleep. 


us 


we 


‘*When I revived I had several very queel 
sensations. The first thing that I noticed was 
that I hadn’t any whiskers.” 

‘‘ What! no whiskers ?” 

‘*No—all gone; and my eyebrows and mus 
tache, and every wisp of hair from my head.” 

‘**See here, old fellow, do you mean to say 
that you’ve only taken one year to grow thos« 
infernally long whiskers that you have now ?” 

**Tt’s a fact, my boy ts 

‘*T wouldn't have believed it; but some fel 
lows can do such extraordinary things. But 
drive on.” 

* Well, the next thing I noticed was that it 
was as smoky as ever. Then I jumped up and 


looked around. I felt quite dry, though it 
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from th 

As I jumped up and turned I saw my friend 
looked much better than she had. Her 


She grec ted me 


seemed as if I had just come f 


e river. 
} e 
thes also were quite dry. 
vith a mournful smile, and rose up from the 
nk of a tree where she had } 
I altl 
arnest and tender sympathy. 
“ey d her 
y ha 


een sitting, al 


ide inquiries after my he i with most 


ahont 
abt 


laughed 
ir, and inquired very anxiously |] } 


how 


I was all right, 

She assured me that she was as well as 
lowed; and th 

I found that I had slept for 

immense time, or had been 

was, and that the adventure had 

day. 


the next day. 


ver. Some conver ion fol 
y)mv amazement, 
unconscious, 
ever 1f 
It was now 
) You 


how confounded I was at that. 


on place on the prec eding 
the middle of may 
igine 
‘The 
smoky 


} 
L lust 


air was still abominably close and 
; so I looked about the island, and found 
» crevice in the rocks, which was almost 
ive. It was close by the water, and was far 
ooler than outside, 


] 
rtable 


In fact, it was rather com 
Here we 


ind talked over our situation. 


than otherwise. took refuge, 
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ntrv was burned up 
One 


had ceased on the 


hung over all. 


comfort wa rlow 


bank, an mly a forest now 
all blasted 


We found that our stay would be a protracte 


blackened 


remained, with ant trees arising, 


one. 
‘* The first tl Ing that I thought of was food 
Fortunately I had my | l lines; so I eut 


hooks 


an 


stening my line to it, I succeeded 


few fist 

n fish in that 
manner, inxious, I 
tried to chee 


the fear tl 


trouble was 
t In the 
of our conversation yu that her 
was Ethel Orne 

** Ethel Orne ? 

&¢ Fes,” 
**Pon't think I ever heard the name be 
fore. Orne? No, Um sure | haven't. It 
Horn ?’ 

**No; Orn 


ibout that. 


course 


hanie 


isnt 


ORNE. Oh, there’s no trou 


** Well, I rather enjoyed this island life, but 


AND EVERY WISP OF HAIZ FROM MY HEAD.” 





tSS 


she was awfully melancholy; so I hit upon a 
plan for getting away. I went tothe shore and 
collected a lot of the deals that I mentioned, 
ind made a very decent sort of raft. I found 
. pole to guide it with, cut a lot of brush for 
7+} 


hel, and then we started, and floated down 


The 
mily bother was that she was too confoundedly 
about me, and wouldn't let me work. 
We went ashore every evening. 


the river. We didn’t have any accidents. 
inxX1ous 
We caught 
fish enough to eat. We were afloat three days, 
ind, naturally enough, became very well ac- 
juainted,”” 

Hawbury stopped, and sighed. 

‘I tell 


‘there 


you what it is, Dacres,” said 


he, 
never lived a nobler, more generous, 
ind at the same time a braver soul than Ethel 
Orne. She never said a word about gratitude 
and all that, but there was a certain quiet look 
of devotion about her that a deuced 
queer feeling now when I think of it all.” 

‘** And I dare say 

“Well, I was only going to remark that, un 
der the circumstances, there might have beena 


gives me 


But no matter.” 


good deal of quiet devotion about you.” 

Hawbury made no reply, but sat silent for a 
time. 

“Well, go on, man; don't keep me in sus 
pense. 

** Let me see—where wasI? Oh! floating on 
the raft. Well, we floated that way, as I said, 
for three days, and at the end of that time we 
reached a settlement. Here we found asteam- 
er, and went on further, and finally reached 
Ottawa. Here she went to the 
I called on her as soon as possible, 
und found her in fearful anxiety. She had 
learned that her father had gone up with a Mr. 
Willoughby, and neither had been heard from. 

** Startled at this intelligence, I instituted a 
search my self 


house of a 
friend. 


I could not find out any thing, 
but only that there was good reason to believe 
that both of the unhappy gentlemen had per- 

. On returning to the house to call on 

, about a week after, I found that she had 
received full confirmation of this dreadful intel- 
ligence, and had gone to Montreal. It seems 
that Willoughby’s wife was a relative of Ethel’s, 
and she had gone to stay with her. I longed 
her, but of course I could not intrude 
upon her in her grief; and so I wrote to her, 
expressing all the condolence I could. I told 
her that I was going to Europe, but would re- 
turn in the following year. 


to see 


I couldn’t say any 
more than that, you know. It 
for sentiment, of course. 


wasn’t a time 


‘* Well, I received a short note in reply. She 
said she would look forward to seeing me again 
vith pleasure, and all that; and that she could 
never forget the days we had spent together. 

‘*So off I went, and in the following year I 
returned. But on reaching Montreal, what was 
my disgust, on calling at Mrs. Willoughby’s, to 
find that she had given up her house, sold her 


furniture, and left the city. No one knew any 
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thing about her, and they said that she had only 
come to the city a few months before her be 
reavement, and after that had never made any 
acquaintances, 
United States; 


Quebec ; 


Some said she had gone to th, 
others thought she had 
others to England ; 
any thing more.” 


gone t 
but no one knew 


CEAPTER VII. 


A STARTLING REVELATION, 


‘‘Tr seems to me, Hawbury,” said Dacres 
after a period of thoughtful silence—“ it seems 
to me that when you talk of people having the 
heads turned, you yourself comprehend the ful 
meaning of that sensation ?” 

‘* Somewhat.” 

‘*You knocked under at once, of course. t 
your Ethel?” 

‘6 Yes,” 

** And feel the same way toward her yet ? 

‘6 Yes.” ; 

* Hit hard ?” 

‘Yes; and that’s what 'm coming to. Th: 
fact is, my whole business in life for the last yea 
has been to find her out.” ; 

‘““You haven't dawdled 
people suppose ?” 


“ No: 


so much, then, as 


that’s all very well to throw peo, 
off a fellow’s scent; but know me we 
enough, Dacres; and we didn’t dawdle mu 
in South America, did we?” 

““That’s true, my boy; but as to this lady 
what is it that makes it so hard for you to fin 
her? In the first place, is she an American ? 

“Oh no.” 

** Why not ?” 

“Oh, accent, manner, tone, idiom, and 
hundred other things. Why, of course, yo 
know as well as I that an American lady is as 
different from an English as a French or a Ger 
man lady is. They may be all equally ladies 
but each nation has its own peculiarities.” 

“Ts she Canadian ?” 

“Possibly. It is not always easy to tell : 
Canadian lady from an English. They imitat 
us out there a good deal. I could tell in the 
majority of cases, but there are many who car 


And 


you 


not be distinguished from us very easily. 
Ethel may be one.” 
‘* Why mayn’t she be English ?” 
**She may be. 
any difference.” 


It’s impossible to perceiv: 

‘*Have you ever made any inquiries about 
her in England ?” 

“No; I’ve not been in England much, an 
from the way she talked to me I concluded that 
her home was in Canada.” 

** Was her father an Englishman ?’ 

‘**] really don’t know.” 

**Couldn’t you find out?” 

“No. You see he had but recently move: 
to Montreal, like Willoughby ; and I could not 
find any people who were acquainted with him 












ll the 


He may have been English a —T 
‘ Yes.” 

2 And she too.” 

By Jove!” 


‘And she may be in England now.” 
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Hawbury started to his feet, and stared in Hay t vouany idea? Surely 
nee at his friend for several minutes. her name w mentione 

‘By Jove!” he cried, ‘‘if I thought that, I ‘No; my mother wrote in a roundaboutstyle 
r I'd start for home this evening, and hunt | so as to feel her way. She knew me, and fear 
ut every where for the representatives of ed that I might take a prejudice against the 
Orne family. But no—surely it can’t be lady. Ne ibt L should have done so. She 

ssible. only alluded to her in a general y 


‘‘ Were you in London last season ?” 
cres “No.” 
I ‘* Well, how do you know but that she was 
there ? ? 
‘“* By Jove!” 
** And the belle of the season, too ?” 
‘She would be if she were there, by Jove!” 
“Yes, if there wasn’t another present that I 
t of 
“Well, we won't argue about 
I haven’t come to the point yet. 
‘*The point ?” 
‘Yes, t 
I I’m 


yea ‘The real rea 


h 


wanted home.” 


e real reason why I’m here, when 
son? Why, haven’t you been 
ling it to me all along ?” 

‘Well, no; I haven’t got to the point yet.” 

‘Drive on, then, old man.’ 
} ‘Well, you know,” continued Hawbury, ‘aft 
unting ali through Canada I gave up in de 
pair, and concluded that Ethel was lost to me, 
it least for the present. That was only about 
So I went home, and 
nt a month in a shooting-box on the High 
1 lands; then I went to Ireland to visit a friend ; 
and then to London. While there I got a long 
letter from my mother. ‘The good soul was con- 


or seven months ago. 


1X 


vinced that I was wasting my life; she urged 
me to settle down, and finally informed me that 

as she Now I want 
er you to understand, old boy, that I fully appre 
«1 my mother’s motives. 
ight, I 

juite right, too, about the benefit of settling 

down; and she was also very kind to take all 

Le the trouble of selecting a wife off my hands. 


had selected a wife for me. 
jate She was quite 


dare say, about my wasting my life; 


Under other circumstances I dare say I should 
have thought the matter over, and perhaps I 
should have been induced even to go so far as 
to survey the lady from a distance, and argue 
the point with my mother pro and con. But the 
fact is, the thing was distasteful, and wouldn’t 
bear thinking about, much less arguing. I was 
too lazy to go and explain the matter, and writ- 
was not my forte. I didn’t want 
to thwart my mother in her plans, or hurt her 
and so the long and the short of it is, 
I solved the difficulty and cut the knot by cross 
ng quietly over to Norway. ; 


ng 3esides, 


feelings ; 


I wrote a short 
note to my mother, making no allusion to her 
project, and since then I’ve been gradually work- 
ing my way down to the bottom of the map of 
Europe, and here I am.” 

“You didn’t see the lady, then ?” 








** A general way ?” 


that is, you know, tioned the 


fact that the lady was a niece of Sir Gilbert 
Biggs.” 

‘What ?” cried Dacres, w start 

‘A niece of Sir Gilbert Bigs repeater 


Hawbury 
“A niece 
, 
cres, slowly. 


“¥en: a 


Sir Gilbert 


of. 
**Good Lord!” 


1 what of that ?’ 


nd 


“Very much. Don’t vou know that Minnie 
Fay is a niece of Sir Gilbert Biggs ? 
‘By Jove! Sosheis. I remember being 


t, and for a mo 
ame to me. I 
hild-angel might 


startled when you to 
wondered 
be the 
vhom my poor dear mo 


Lord! 


ment an odd fancy ¢ 


whether your ¢ not 
| being about 
went 
a joke 
A joke!’ 


it. 


identic 


ther ures Good 


into 


suc ray 
By Jove! 
‘growled Dacres 
I 


eces were at tl 





what 
ad ‘I don't see any 
joke that 
Bigg f your trou 
bles, I asked whether it might be this one.” 
‘So you did, old chap ; | 
hoped not. 
locks at me, my boy.” 
‘But I don’t like the looks of it.” 
** Neither do I.” 
“Yes, but you see it looks as tho 


been already set apart for you especi 


remember when ye said 





and d that | 


I repir 


So you need not shake your gor) 





**And pray, old man, what difference ca 


that make, when I don’t set myself apart for 
any thing of the kind ?” 
Dacres sut in silence with a gloomy frow1 


over his brow. 

“* Besides, are you aware, my boy, of the sol 
legion ?” said 
infernal 
-heavens and 
Methuselah; and to 
be a grandniece—a second 
true, full-blooded 


emn fact that Biggs’s nieces ar 
Hawbury. ‘*The man 
old bloke; and as to his niece 
earth !—old! old 
this one, she must 
She’s 


himself is 


an 
as 


as 


generation. not a 


niece. Now the lady I refer to was one of the 
original Biggs’s nieces. There’s no mistake 
whatever about that, for I have it in black and 


white, under my mother’s own hand.” 

‘*Oh. she would select the best of them for 
you.” 

‘‘No, she wouldn’t. How do you know that?’ 

‘¢There’s no doubt about that.” 
1 


‘It depends upon what you mean by the 
best. The one you call the best might not 
seem so to her, and so on. Now I dare say 
she’s pic ked out for me 1 great, raw-be ned, red- 
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like a horse. And 
y a woman like that! 
Good Lord!” 
lost in the 


lin ‘IT don't 
Gabriel. I don't 
I won't have them. 
entrapped ito a 
And wha 


osition in the 

I won't 

I don't 

g i in solemn 

melave, with old at their head, had 
ormally discussed the whole matter, and final 


nimous that she shon 1a 

nim isly that I hould be ¢¢ coNYOUND 
n't you understand 

at the mischief do I care about **Pooh, man, what is it all about? 

ou think I went through that | the secret that you spoke about, I suppose 


} 
And what do you **Yes; and it's enough to put a barrier 
Is all tween me and her. Was 1 jealous? D 
I an island | seem huffy? What an idiot I must have b 
Did you ever make aj} Why, old man, I can’t do any thing or say a 
raft for her and fly? Did you ever float down | thing.” 
u river current between banks burned black by he man’s mad,” said Hawbury, addres 
! 1 soothing her, com ing himself to a carved tobacco-box on the 
hile feeling in a gen- | ble. 


i hauled her out of “Mad? Yes, I was mad enough in ¢ 


gt 


r 


And what of | letting myself be overpowered by this brig 
pulled Ethel dream. Here have I been giving myself uy 
of your cra- | a phantom—an empty illusion—and now it’s al 

you think that | over. My eyes are open.” 
miserable schemes ** You may as well open my eyes too; for I'l 
And you scowl | be hanged if I can see my way through this! 
uuffy and jealous. By ‘*Strange! strange! strange!” continued Da 


Jove! 


cres, in a kind of soliloquy, not noticing Haw 
After thi ech, which was delivered with | bury’s words. ‘‘ How a man will sometime 
inusual animation, Hawburv lighted a cigar, | forget realities, and give himself up to drear 


vhich he puffed at most energetically. It was my dream of the child-angel that s 
ll right, old boy,” said Dacres. ‘‘A fel- | turned my brain. I must see her no moi 
thers by himself, you know. ‘** Very well, old boy!” said Hawbury. ‘* Noy 
» set speeches, though. I) speak Chinese a little for variety. Ill unde 
your position. Besides, | stand you quite as well. I will, by Jove!” 
‘* And then, for a fellow that’s had an expe- 
sed, and the dark frown that was | rience like mine—before and since,” continue 
vy still darker. Dacres, still speaking in the tone of one wh 
t?’ asked Hawbury, who now | was meditating aloud—‘‘to allow such an idea 
regan t srceive that another feeling besides | even for a moment to take shape in his brain! 
jealousy was the cause of his friend's gloomy | What an utter, unmitigated, unmanageable, 
nelancholy. and unimprovable idiot, ass, dolt, and block 
**Well, after all, you know, old fellow, I fear | head! Confound such a man! I say, confoun 
I'll have to give her up.” him!” 


** Give her up? 


And as Dacres said this he brought his fist 


‘*Yes, down upon the table near him with such an 
‘That's what you said before, and you men- | energetic crash that a wine-flask was sent spin 
“d Australia, and that rot.” ning on the floor, where its ruby contents 
more I think of it,” said Dacres, dis- | splashed out in a pool, intermingled with frag 


garding the opposite wall with a) ments of glass. 
yurnful stare—‘‘ the more I think Dacres was startled by the crash, and looked 
I sce that there’s no such happi- | at it fora while in silence. Then he raised his 
me, head and looked at his friend. Hawbury en- 
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itered his glance without any expri 
fe merely sat and smoked and passed 


st rough his ] 





‘Excuse me,” 


‘Certainly, my dear boy, a thousand 


I hope you will allow me to remar! 


style is altoge 


ther a new one, and « 


vhole course of our acquaintance I do not 





r seeing it before. You have 
iramatic way that is overpowering. 


n't see Why you should swear at your 
. e like Naples, where there are so 


er things to swear at. t’s a waste 


an energy, and I don’t understand it. 


isedn’t to indulge in soliloquies in South Ame 


1, used we ?” 
‘No, by Jove! And look here, old 
ll overlook this little outburst, won't 


you ? 


South America I was always cool, and voi 


1 the hard swearing, my boy. 


Lagain as soonasI can. Once 
] 





I'll be 


iin; and what’s more, I'll get back to South 


cool 


on the 


mpas, and I'll be a man again. I tell you 


it it is, [11 start to-morrow. What do you 


y? Come.” 
‘Oh no,” said Hawbury, coolly: “TI 
it. Ihave business, you know. 
‘‘ Business ?” 

“Oh yes, you know 
‘By Jove! 


* But in any 


l I still am quite unable to under 


Why you should grow desperate 


wear at yourself, and then propose 
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Ethel, you know.” 


so you have. ‘That alters the 


sase I wouldn’t go, nor woul 


} 


1 
j 
| 


BAOK IN 


se 
tS 
‘Tt S 
about 
‘Ww 
Oh, I 
Id you 


tidiousnes 


clgar, then sent out a doze 


smoke, wl ich 





he became 


view. B 


cient to cori 


in the m 


head, who 
massive bro 


some living mani 


Jove. 
For s 


bury said 


HIS SEAT, 


yY 


OVI 


quite 


even 


st 


j 
} 

t ( 

t } 

t 

mm. t 

NY 

en arew 


RWHELMED,’ 


com 


this cl 





sof beeri 
| 

his s the! 

} l¢ 

} hte 

he edt 





lers, unt) 


folds encircled him, and 


ision of a big 
crisp hair, anc 
1, seemed like 


d-compelling 


ce. and Haw- 
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ominous, sorrow - laden, 


,n , prophetic, obscure, gloomy, 
ol a i alyptic 
eal 
Ww 
‘*Hawpury ! 

All rigt 
“ Are you 


Married ? 
{ yvou- 


married ! 


not 7 


sat, overwhelmed 

il tremendous rev- 
there was a deep si 
x. The 


ach, and curled over 


clouds roll 


in voluminous folds, 
dark 
-d the 
of gloom 


which 


impenetrable 
clouds of doubt, 
over the soul of 


to 


irkness, and 
ind those were visible the eve 


med to typify, symbolize, characterize, and 
ly forth the darker clouds that overshadow 


ody 
he mind. 


*]’m married 


eemed to have bec 


ed t 
-d Dacres, who now 
Poe’s 


melancholy burden bore. 


ome like raven, and 
his words on 
** You were not mzacried when I was last with 
iid Hawbury at last, in the tone of one 
ing from a fainting fit. 

, I was. 

in South America?” 

, in South America.” 

ried 7?” 
“Yes, married.” 
‘*By Jove! 
“cc Yes: 


for ten years,” 


} 


and what’s more, I’ve been married 


‘Ten years! Good Lord!” 
‘It’s true.” 
“Why, how ol 


you got married ?” 


1 could you have been when 


**A miserable, ignorant, inexperienced dolt, 
idiot, and brat of a boy. . 

= By Jove! / 

“Well, and now, if you 
to hear, I will tell you all about it.” 
“I'm dying to hear, dear boy ; 
And at 


the secret’s out: 
care 


so go on.” 


this Scone Dacres began his story. 


ne 
CHAPTER VIII. 
A MAD 


you all 
lon’t laugh. 


WIFE. 
ibout it,” said Scone Da- 
for matters like these 


be trifled with, and I may take of- 


**Oh, bother, as if I ever laugh at anv t} 
serious! By Jove! no. You don’t know n 
old chap.” — 

“All right, then. Well, to begin. 1 
wife that I speak of happened to me very 
denly. I was only a boy, just out of Oxi 
and just into my fortune. I was on my wa 
Paris—my first visit—and was full of no et 


projects for enjoyment. 


I went from D 
and in the steamer there was the most j 
nally pretty girl. 
the devil’s light in them; hair curly, cris 
frisky, luxuriant, all tossing over her head ; 
shoulders, and an awfully enticing man 
portly old bloke was with her—her fat} 
hat 

Our eyes met. 
She laughed 
were, introduced. She 
a little felt hat of her own. 


in triumph with a bit of string, 


Black, mischievous eyes, wit! 


afterward learned. Somehow 
She laughed. I laughed. 
made a merry remark. 

and there we 


my 


ag 
gay 
I fastened it 
and wore it 
the rest of the way. 
all. Of co 
I was head « 
for that matte) 
old man was a jolly old John Bull 

I don’t believe he had the slightest a) 
He didn’t know 
He 


** Well, you understand it 
by the to Calais, 
heels in love, and so was she, 
The 
man, 


time we got 


proach to any designs on me. 
any thing about me, so how could he? 
was jolly, and when we got to Calais he w 
I attached myself to the two, 
Before three days I } 


convivial. 
had a glorious time. 
exchanged vows of eternal fidelity w 
lady, and all that, and had gained her cons 
to marry me on reaching England. As to t! 
old man there all. Hem 
no inquiries about my means, but wrung n 
hand heartily, and said God bless me. Besides 
there were no friends of my own to consider 
My parents were dead, and I had no relatior 
nearer than cousins, for whom I didn’t car 
pin, 

‘* My wife lived at Exeter, and belonged t 
rather common people; but, of course, I didn’t 
for that. Her own manners and styl 
were refined enough. She had been sent by 
her father toa very fashionable boarding-school, 
where she had been run through the same 
mould as that in which her superiors had been 
formed, and so she might have passed muste1 
any where. Her father was awfully fond of 
her, and proud of her. © She tyrannized over 
him completely. I soon found out that she had 
been utterly spoiled by his excessive indulgence. 
and that she was the most whimsical, nonsens 
ical, headstrong, little spoiled beauty that eve1 
lived. But, of course, all that, instead of de 
terring me, only increased the fascination which 
she exercised, and made me more madiy in love 
than ever, 

‘* Her name was not a particularly 
but what are names! 
Wiggins. 


was no trouble at 


care 


attractive 
It was Arethusa 
Now the old man always called her 
** Arry,” which sounded like the vulgar pronun 
ciation of ‘‘ Harry.” Of course I couldn’t call 
her that, and Arethusa was too infernally long, 


one; 
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1 fellow doesn’t want to be 
nouncing his wife’s name, 
1 name in itself, of course ; 
} 


and daoes to name a ship of war, Dut isn 
te the thin 
After 


Switzerland, 


x 


for one’s home and hearth. 
the 


and then came h 


honey 
ome. I 
You've 
well, 
ot 


It was all very well 


our marriage we spent 
n in 
, and have it yet. 

perhaps 
vil 


id a very nice estate 
ver heard of Dacres Grange, 
re’s where we began lit, and a de a 
3 began to lead me, 
During the honey-moon there were 


t first. 
vy a few on sts, and after we came to the 


Grange she repressed herself for about a fort- 


yut finally she broke out in the most fu 
fashion; and I began to find that she 

vil of a temper, and in her fits sh 

t a small remove from a mad woman. 
» had 
and coddled by her old fool of a father, 
til at last had be 
iimsical, conceited, tetchy, suspicious, impe 


1ad 
was 
You 
been humored and indulged and 


she 
tted 
tea 


she to the most 


grown 
s, domineering, selfish, cruel, hard-hearted, 

malignant young vixen that ever lived; 
t this evil nature dwelt in a form 
lived. 


as beautiful 


is Evel She was a beautiful demon, and 
n found it out. 
out of nothing at all. I hae 


for three weeks, until I 


‘It began 
en her adoring sl ive 

n to be conscious of the most abominable 
to this, 
outbreak when 
of the 
lly 


tyrann ran resist 


y on her part. 

» were on the verge 
ved at the Grange. 
] 


eased her for 


an 
The sight 
a time, but fina 


uri 

ll apy 
re off, and her evil passi 

Naturally gh, blind 


I } 


-- th 
5 Ul 


u my first 


vegan to take my proper 


I undertook 


o give her some advice, which she very sorely 


sition tow 1at 1S to. say, 
led. This was the signal for a most furious 
tas 


What was worse, her outbreak took 
before th Of course I could 

» nothing under such circumstances, so I left 
When I saw her again she was sul 

] 


I attempted 


] 
Can, 
nace 


e servants, 


ie room, 


en and vicious. a reconciliation, 
down I} 


* Look here,’ said I, ‘ my own 


ind kneelin assed my arms caressing 
y around her. 
poor little darling, if ’'ve done wrong, I’m sorry, 
ind 

“Well, what do you think my lady did ?” 

*“*T don’t know.’ 

“She kicked me! that’s all; she kicked me, 
just as I was apologizing to her—just as I was 
to make it up. She kicked me! 
done nothing, and she alone had been to 

What's more, her boots were rather 


that kick made itself felt unmis 


trying 
1 


I hac 


when 


leavy, and 

takalt ly. 
“1. at 

word, 


arose, and left her witliout 
I did not speak to her then for some 
I used to pass her in the house without 
This galled her terribly. She 
made the house too hot for the servants, and I 


once 


time. 


looking at her. 


used to hear her all day long scolding them in 
aloud shrill voice, till the sound of that voice 
became horrible to me. 
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wwever, that I be 

(hat was impossi 

ly After she ha 

» still lasted It was a 
ling thought to a man like me that 


rivi, tl ugh I a 


gal she, a 


small trades 
, the descend 
the best blood 
pride 


common 

man, should have 

ant of Crusa 
England ; dD ive 


way 
to love, and I tried 1e way for a recon 
ciliation once or tw ; 1 to address 
was without ar 
it all. 

ild 
proceed to give orders to them, just as though I 


tte my te 
her in her calt 
She Wo 


er m 


success. id not 


the 


li 


one 


me 


servants were in room she Ww 


it 


had not spoken. She showed a horrible mali 


nancy in trying to dismiss the 


r 


] 
ol 


lder servants, 
favorites of 
er do it 

** Well, one day I found that this sort of 
was intolerable, and I made 
end to it all. 
I began to think that I ha 
had always been indulged, 
kept up the 


down 


whom she knew to be 
course I would not let | 


mine Or 


lif 
an effort to put ar 


My love was not all gone vet, an 


| been to blame. She 
and I ought to have 
System a little 1c and let hei 

more gradually. I th I 
first saw her in the glory of her youthful beauty 

1 heart till I 


on the Calais boat, and softened my |] 
Really I 


could not see where I had done any thing out of 


nye 


ought of her as 


began to long for a reconciliation. 
the way. Iwas awfully fond of her at first, and 
uld have remained soif she had let me; but, 
exat tly the kind 


at a 


W 
you perceive, her style was not 
which is best adapted to keep a man 
teet he had shown th 
particle of tend I would have 
iven her all—ves, even fhe ! 
* We had be 
and had ho 


on the I 


mans 


f ick, 


‘al 
( day [refer to 1 went to her room. 
received me with a sulky expression, and a h: 
stare full of insult. 

***My dear,’ said I; 
seriously with you.’ 

*** Kate,’ said she; ‘showt 
**Tt was her maid to wh ke. 
I turned to her and pointed t 
ut herself. My wife 


a beautiful fury. 


ym 
maid ( olored. 
the 


stood trembling with rage 


loor, and she went o 


‘“**T have determined,’ said I, quietly ; to 
make one last effort 
to be heard. 

I wan 
( 
you, always live this way ? 
If I have, I repent. 
forget our quarrel; let us remember the first 
We 


1 how beautiful you were! 


for reconciliation, and I 
Heat 
t vour love again: 
thi 


iow, dear, dea 
I can not live 
Must I, must 
Have I done any 


want me 
wife. 
this wav. ann ng be done ? 


wrong ? But come, let us 


acquaintance. loved one an- 

other, darling. An 

You are still as beautiful ; as loy- 

! Don't If I've 

done any wrong, tell me, and I'll make it right. 
C 


make life sweeter for one another than it is now ? 


days of our 
wont vou be 


£ 1 
y > Nhard on a fellow, dear, 


See, we are joined together for life. an’t we 
Come, my wife, be mine again.’ 
‘*[ went on in this strain for some time, and 
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HERE IT IS.’ 


wi words actually softened me more as I 


I felt sorry, too, for my wife, she seem 


» wretched. 
ind I determined to humble 
} 


vas better tl 


han perpetual hate and misery. 


Besides, it was a last chance, 
Any thing 
So 


myself. 


it last I got so affected by my own eloquence 
hat I became quite spooney. Her back 
urned to me; I could face. I 
hought by h was affected, and, 


I put 


was 
not see her 
er silence that she 


my arm acound 


na gush of tenderness, 


‘In an instant she flung it off, and stepped 


sack, confronting me with a face as hard and an 
ye as malevolent as a demon. 

reached out her hand toward the bell 
‘** What are you going to do?’ [ asked, 


‘*¢* Ring for my maid,’ said she. 


‘She 


*** Don't,’ said I, getting between her and the 
bell. ‘Think; stop, Limplore you. This is our 
» for a reconciliation.’ 

** She stepped back with a cruel smile. 


d a small penknife in her hand. 
ittered venomously. 


She 


Her eyes 


‘Reconciliation,’ she said, with a sneer. 
lon't want it; J don't 


ef 


want you. You came 
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and 


here. 


forced | 
Ring for m 


I will he 


vourse 


maid, and 
her show you th 
dc or.’ d 

*** You can't mea) 
it ?’ I said, 

*¢T do mean it 
she replied. 
the bell,’ she ad 
imperiously. 

sey 
at her. 

“*Teavet 
then,’ she san 

secy 
satisfactory 
said I, 

*6¢ Very well,’ 
she. ‘ Here it is 

** And saying t] 
she took the penky 
by the blade, betweer 
her thumb and finger 
and slung it at 


stood 


must 


answer 


It struck me on the 
arm, and buried itself 
deep in the flesh till 
touched the bone 
drew it out, and wit 
out another word left 
theroom. As I went 
out I heard her sur 
moning the maid in 
loud, stern voice. 

“Well, after that 

I went to the Conti 
nent, and spent abo 
six months. Then |] 
returned. 

**On my return | 
found every thing changed. She had sent oft 
all the servants, and brought there a lot of ruf 
tians whom she was unable to manage, and wh: 
threw every thing into confusion. All the gen 
try talked of her, and avoided the place. M: 
friends greeted me with strange, pitying looks 
She had eut down most of the woods, and sok 
the timber; she had sent off a number of valu 
able pictures and sold them. This was to ge 
money, for I afterward found out that avaric 
was one of her strongest vices. 

‘The sight of all this filled me with indig 
nation, and I at once turned out the whole lot 
of servants, leaving only two or three maids. | 
obtained some of the old servants, and rein 
stated them. All this made my wife quite wild 
She came up to me once and began to storm. 
but I said something to her which shut her uy 
at once. 

‘*Qne day I came home and found her o1 
the portico, in her riding-habit. She was whip 
ping one of the maids with the butt end of her 
riding-whip. I rushed up and released the poor 
creature, whose cries were really heart-rending. 
when my wife turned on me, like a fury, and 
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ck two blows over my 


ead, 


See. 


One of the 
till. ; 
And Dacres put aside his hair on the 
head, just over his right 


irs Is ON MY forehead s 
top of 
eye, and showed a 
mark, which seemed like the sc: 
ind. 


iglhy 


ng red 
‘rous \ 


blow,” he ex 


ice tore the whip from her, 


vas an ntinuned, ‘I 

and, 
1, led her into the drawing-room 

onted her, holding her tight. 
ther a queer sight, for the 


grasping 

There 
I dare say 
blood 
wn over my face, and dripping 


was 


g from 


En 
t you feel that you deserve it ?’ 
‘She shrank down, pale and trembling. 
sa coward, evidently, and accessible to phys- 
| terror. 
‘If I belonged to your class,’ said I, ‘I 
id doit. But I am ofa different order. I 
gentleman. Go. After all, I’m not sorry 
ive me this blow.’ 
“T st j 1 doctor, who 
nd up the wound, and then meditated over 
situation. I made up my mind at once to 
Thus far she had done nothing 
warrant a divorce, and separation was the 
thing. I laid and 
uut a month, but at the end of that time I 
id an interview with my wife. 


paration. 


nly was up 
I proposed a 
should 
This she refused. 


ration, and suggested that she go 


me to her father. She 
lared herself quite willing to have a separa- 
tion, but insisted on living at Dacres Grange. 

*¢* And what am I to do?’ I asked. 

‘¢* Whatever you please,’ she replied, calmly. 

***Do you really propose,’ said I, ‘to drive 

1e out of the home of my ancestors, and live 
ere yourself? Do you think I will allow this 
place to be under your control after the fright 
ful havoe that you have made ?’ 

***] shall remain here,’ said she, firmly. 

‘*T said nothing more. I saw that she was 
At the same time I could not 
I could not live with her, and I could 

tt go away leaving her there. I could not 
give up the ancestral home to her, to mar and 
nangle and destroy. Well, I waited for about 


mmovable. 
onsent. 


two months, and then 

“Well?” asked Hawbury, as Dacres hesitated. 
**PDacres Grange was burned down,” said 

» other, in a low voice, 

‘* Burned down!” 

“ Yes. ’ 

**Good Lord!” 

‘** It caught fire in the daytime. 
but few 


There w 
No fire-engines were near, 


ere 
servants. 
for the Grange was in a remote place, and so 
the fire soon gained headway and swept ove1 
ll. 

I stood looking at the spectacle, and 
ne with setting fire to it 


My wife was frantic. She came to me as 


charged 
I smiled at her, but 
made no reply. 

**So you see she was burned out, and that 
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feverish for | 


495 


juestion was settled t i terrible thing, 
but desperat 


rate 
dl ; un t more tolerable to |} 


reme- 
ave the 
living there 
went 
I fin 
ent 


to 
ll 


which 


1 ld be abso 
lute, and neither of 
munication with tl 
‘Secondly, she 
so as to conceal the 


and not do 


any ful 

‘In return for this I was t 
right twenty thousand pounds 
solutely, to invest or spend 


She insisted on this, so that she need not be de 
pendeat on any ar llowance. 


inual a In consid- 
eration of this she forfeited every other claim, 
all dower right in the event of my d¢ 


every thing else. 


ith, and 
This was all drawn up in a 
formal document, and worded 
[ don't ocument 


would be of much use in a court of law in case 


as carefully as 
believe that the d 


possible. d 
she wished to claim any of her rights, but it 
served to satisfy her, and she thought it wa 
legally sound and actually inviolable. 

[ ke 


have never been there since,” 


‘Here we separated. ft England, and 


Dacres stopped, and sat silent for a long time. 
**Could she have been mad ?” asked Hawbury. 
*T used to think so, | I believ 

showed too much sense in every tl relating 

to herself. She sold pictures and timber, and 

kept every penny. 


lieve not. 


She 


e lng 
She was acute enough in 
grasping all she could. 
while making 

was perfectly cool : 


During our 
these 
1] 


leard 


last inter 


views arrangements she 


if ady like. 


I 


abou 


‘* Have you ever 
** Never.” 

“Ts she alive yet ?” 
‘* That’s the bother.” 
** What! don’t you 
‘ No.” F 

** Haven't you ever tried to find « 
“ Yes. ago I 


made Exeter. 


t her since ?” 


Kn 


ut ?” 

went and had 

Nothing could be 
left the 


Two vears 
at 


She 


n 
quiries 
ound out. had 


irture, 


and her fathe1 


place immediately after my de] and 


nt t 
out t 


nothing was known al hem,” 
‘“*T wonder that you didn’t g 


‘What for? 


or finding her.” 


I didn't care al 


“Do you think sh 
**[’m afraid she is. 


I+} 


1, and the 


at sort of comfort is 
resent position, I should like te 
May b Is that 
dation for to build 
ss I have 


ible position 


And wl that 
to me in My } 
know ? e? foun 


In a moment 
mvself to for- 
in which Iam. But 


a sufticient 


No. 


illowed 


me 
of thoughtlessne 


get the hor 
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I recall it. 


ind be a man again, 


now I'll crush down my feelings, 


I'll see the child-angel 
ynce more 


more feast my soul over her 
sweet and exquisite love liness ; once more get 
a glance from her tender, innocent, and guile 
less eyes, and then away to South America.” 
‘* You said your wife took another name.” 
“Te” 
‘** What was it? Do you know it?” 
it was Willoughby.” 
** Willoughby !” cried Hawbury, with a start; 
‘why, that’s the name of my Ethel’s friend, 
it Montreal. 


“Oh yes: 


Could it have been the same ?” 
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‘Pooh, man! How is that possible? W 
loughby is not an uncommon name. It’s ; 
more likely that your Willoughby and mine he 
the same than it is that your Ethel is the one] 
met at Vesuvius. It’s only a coincidence, ang 
not a very wonderful one, either.” 

“It seems con-foundedly odd, too, 
Hawbury, thoughtfully. ‘“ Willoughby? Eth 
Good Lord! But pooh! What rot? As tho 
they could be the same. 


Preposterous! 
Jove! 


And Hawburty stroked away the preposter 
idea through his long, pendent whiskers. 
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THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 


THEN American goes to Ireland it 


seems very much as if he were visiting 


an 


\ 


his own country. 


He sees the same faces, hears 
the same voices, notices the same peculiarities, 
with which he has been familiar from his child 
hood, Barring the externals, Dublin becomes 
New York; Cork, Boston; Galway, Cincinnati; 
and Limerick, St. Louis. He does not find, as 
he may have expected, the indigenous Irish dif- 
ferent from the transplanted article. They have 
similar virtues, inconsistencies, and short-com 
ings there as here, proving the truth of the old 
ypothegm, ‘* They change their sky, and not 
their mind, who cross the sea.” 

This is supposing that one enters Erin from 
the South, which is as unlike the North as France 
is unlike Spain, or Germany unlike Italy. Most 


of the people of Northern Ireland—I went there 
first—are far more Scotch than Irish; so mucl 
so that in going from Glasgow to Belfast, o1 
from Edinburgh to Londonderry, one hardly 
perceives he has gotten into another country 
The marked Scotch element disappears steadil 
as you move toward Leinster, and, having passe 
beyond the line of Dundalk Bay, the character of 
the inhabitants undergoes a very sensible change 
Selfast, though the second city in population 
it now has 130,000 souls), is the first in point 
of trade and manufactures. Situated at the 
head of a fine bay, with its numerous and ex- 
tensive linen factories, its considerable com- 
merce, and various branches of industry, it is 
not strange that the growth of the modern town 
has been so rapid, and its prosperity so remark 





M 
is cleanlier 
In noo r Iri 


t provision for gener: 


calls 
and more rej 


sh city is there 


ess and crime 


tablishments are 


are 
eral occasions, I mistook 
d means less abroz 


government sO 


im 


‘structure. Large fortunes have 
‘re within a few years, especially 
Men who, twenty years ago, 
now millionaires—a change of 
mstanees very rare in Europe. Several 
of Belfast are worth, I have been told, 


or £800,000 or £900,000, and the 


ens 
number of 
large who have annual incomes of 
15,000, and £20,000. 
1en merchants are usually very intelligent and 
rather than luxuri 


and dispense wide and cordial hos- 


e is 
£10,000, £ These wealthy 
ral: have comfortable, 
is, homes ; 
talitv. Most of their residences are outside 
f the city, where, as is common in Great Brit 
1, they spend upon their grounds what we 
ish upon furniture and fashionable display. 

the North of Ireland, we nat 
F N ater or by land, to the 
riant’s Causeway, with which 


hy made 


Being in very 


our first geog 


us familiar. Like most things 


la 


m which we have ions, it pt 


| 
lisappointment. 


of travel 


ims ‘ 
mme, the glories of the Rhine, the b 
Unter den Linden, Hy 
‘alace, and the perfect cleanliness of Holland 
Any 
» sailing along the coast weuld fail to be struck 
y, and if 
iskeptical turn, would with difficulty be ma 


R i 

the charm o ly 

I: is totally unlike what I had anticipated. 
the so-called great natural curiosi 


It 


sa rocky mole of columnar basalt, seven hun 


to believe it what he had so often heard of. 

xd feet long, but greatly varying in breadth 
nd elevation, rising sometimes to a height of 
feet. It 
s, called Port Ganniary 


0 hundred and fifty separates two 
and Port Nof- 


»v the windings of the coast. ‘The 


ious three-pillared formation, known as the 


tle bay 


r, formed | 


imney-tops, looks so much like turrets that 


is not strange one of the ships of the Spanish 

for 

me time under the delusion that it was Dun 
» Castle. 


The impression the Causeway gave me was 


Armada, as is said, battered it with shot 


of a large pier or mole either in ruins or 
nfinished. It consists, indeed, of three piers 
ojecting from the base of the cliff. The pil- 
s, which are of a dark color, stand so close 
gether that they seem to be united ; and with 
eir six, eight, and nine sides, bear every ap 
sarance of having been hewn out by human 
kill, = It not strange the tradition 
mong the natives that the ancient giants once 


is arose 
vegan to build a causeway across the channel, 
and were only prevented from completing the 
vork by the irresistible valor of the 


Irish heroes, 
vhom this country has alw j 


Vor. XLII.—Ne 32 


ays been so prolific. 


both comp« 
hind us for 
To the east is Sea-G 


takes 1ts 


rock, which 
number of gulls always upo 
had often wondered on ocean \ V 

but after that 
From the thou 
sands of birds there it must be at once the Mecca 
The 


a long 


the gulls came from; 


island my wonderment ceased. 


and the Eden of those tireless wanderers. 
clamor of their cries can be heard at 
distance, and is so confused and varying one 
might think they were endeavoring to reconcile 
the irreconcilable differences between the Cath 
olics and the Orangemen. 

Not far from Sea-Gull Island is the remark 
able called the Pleaskin, 


many persons, myself among the number, 


promontory which 
ad 
Its jut- 
ting rocks and picturesque cliffs give it the ap- 
pearance of a vast rambling tially bat- 
tered down after a fi id protracted siege. 
In the 

ck, is Dunsever 


} 


mire more than the Causeway itself. 


Vicinity, perch 


st Of an impressiv 

the seat, 1 was : pov 

ke O’Kanes, a very distinguished family, 
Atlantic 

The basaltic isl: 

j 


ara, 


warli 
whose descendants on both sides of thi 


seem to be unlimited. ind 
> , 
Rathlin, 


the ruins of a 


miles to 1s 


ned with 
Bruce is 


flight 


SIX §eé crow 
in which Robert 
said to h ake uge af ils 
Scotland nearly six centuries ago. 

Passing Horses] 
sion the pecu 
Lion’s Head, 
the 


Granny—the last of 


e Harbor we see 


ar-shaped 


Bengore 


Sisters, Giant's 


which, to 
readily assumes the shape of an old woman in 


stone. 


The road ft the 


passes a chasm sixty or 


om Causeway to 
seventy feet wide, 


rocky island of Carrick 
Over 


rating the little 
from 
than a hundred feet 


the main land. 
above - a,1s a I¢ 
two cal 


bridge formed of 


les about four fees 
apart to which rude planks are las! 
hand-ropes at th I have kno 
to making the } 
bridge, so slight and insecure does it 


side. 


e 
avoid issage 


persons 
seem, } ar 


ticularly when the wind, very apt to blow there- 


abouts in violent gusts, sways the rude structure 
irregularly and even violently. There mally 
no danger, however, as I found by experience, 
and as I might have learned by observing the 
fishermen and peasants of the neighborhood, 
the day 


who cross and recross at all hours of 


and night, whatever the weather, often bearing 
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larger and heavier than them- | Cid” and the ‘‘ Adventures of Amadis of Ga 
that I could not distinguish facts or truths 
Near Ballycastle are the ruins of a fortress | such a twilight of fiction. 


I am afraid, too, tha 
ult by M‘Donnell of Dunluce, as the tradi 


I lack the faith and enthusiasm necessary to 
runs, more than two centuries ago. The | proper interpretation of the multitudinous | 
ess is on the summit of a high, rocky prom- | gends with which the land is saturated. Ifa 
ontory overlooking the sea, and must have been 


very strong both for offensive and defensive 


fiyytr 


one wishes to know how hopelessly ignorant he 
is of many of the most extraordinary charac 
purposes the wild and warlike days when it | ters and events in the world, he should go t 
obtained its renown. Ireland. 

rth coast is grand, gloomy, and Londonderry, or Derry, as it is called ove 


is most 


tbounding in beetling promonto- | there, disappointed me, as it disappo 
| cliffs, and rocky bays, which would 


persons, by reason of its activity and advance 
llent means of escape for smugglers | ment. I had expected to find it an old and 
vho understood the peculiarities of | long-ago finished town, into which the spirit ot 
progress had not entered. I supposed it some 

idall, a few miles south | thing like Chester or Carlisle in England— ii 
adition reports to be the birth- | teresting from its past history rather than from 
hose actual existence | any relation it bore to the present or the future 
t, and show exceeding | I had quite forgotten its modern growth, and 

ility toward any one who | thought only of the old town within the wall 
s to prove to them historically and | which withstood the memorable siege of th 
hat the great Gaelic Homer, as they | forces of James II. Of late y 


t ears it has im 
is purely a creation of M‘Pherson. 


proved very rapidly, the present population bi 
North no less than in the South of | ing little less than thirty thousand. Though 
ruins of tombs and castles and | a small place at the time of the 


t famous siege, 
hat were associated with the names | the then residents of Derry must have been ex 
eroes and warriors and saints I had | tremely prolific—a natural inference from the 
heard of. Iwas frequently told that I | fact that their descendants are to be found al 
hould make myself better acquainted with Irish | most every where, and in particular abundance i 
something I have been trying to do} our own country. In any of the States, North, 
many years. The few histories of that pe- | South, East, or West, I have hardly met any on 
country that I have found were so much | of Scotch-Irish extraction who has not told m« 


hronicles of the | some of his ancestors fought and displayed great 
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I forget the number 
of the defe 


inasmuch as so many 


ism at Londonderry. 
the side 


must have been few, 


of casualties o1 


vivors seem to have given their time and 
gy to the benefit of posterity. De rry's sit 
m ona steep hill, not unlike that of Lis 
from the right 


n, is striking and picturesque 
nk of the river (Foyle), 
ents make riding tedious, and walking an 
too for 


though its abrupt 
reise energetic 

re, as every where else in Ireland, I heard 
great deal of the antiquity of the town, an 


quiet 


enjovment. 


Augustinian abbey having been founded on 
summit of the hill more than twelve 
s ago by a saintly architect called Columba. 


centu 


In the sixteenth century Derry was made 


1 military station ; but a terrifi explosion of 
fort and 


every body in them, a 


npowder destroyed both the 


g 
n, and nearly 
1 the vicinity with horror that 

more th 

to 


ate when one of those 


ely abandoned for 
ry had just prospe 
tated st amiable and 
ryphal gentlemen for whom that region has 
remarkable—he of the fertile O'Do 
took 
ession of the for 
and the 


n. reduced 


family 


ations 
them 
ishes, and butch 
| both the soldiers 
1 the inhabitants, 
st history might do 
n wrong by charg 
y him wi 


erous daiscriniina 


Che old 

ry still 

ind like those of York 
e been converte 

a promenade 


gates, destroved 


walls of 


remall 


the siege of 1689, 


ve been rebuilt, 


ind that on the site 


he one from which 


ort 
the heroic garrison 
mace its first sortie 1s 
a triumphal arch in 
commemoration ot 
the event, and bears 
the name of the Bish 
A Dorie 
column, surmounted 
vy a statue of the 
Rev. George Walker, 
celebrated for his de- 
tense of the town at 


op’s Gate. 


the time of the siege, 
was erected in 1828, 
of £4200, 
In the centre of the 
city is the Diamond, 
a square from which 
the principal streets 


at a cost 


run at right angles toward the ancient gates 
The episcopal palace stands where the old ab 
| en. ‘The long nar 

e | ovle, on the same plan as 

aterford and Wexford, is the 

ct named Cox, 

The scenery 

about Derry is 


pressive. rh 


, though not im 
Il aughan makes preten 
sions to pictorial beauty, but the hills that form 


it are bleak, anc » river flowing through it has 
little to awaken admiration. 


Going south you pass thre 


igh Drogheda, an 


ancient city with numerous 1 , more inter 


esting to the professional antiq 
It boasts of the remains 


fo we Ss 


naea DY Sunt 


1 to the 
poco-curante traveler. 
of an Augustinian | 
Patrick, 


reign of Ex 


1ory . 
ent of the 
Do 
remains 


of course—a Carmelite con\ 

l tower of a 

minican abbey, a rious ecclesiasti 

covered with ivy, tion, and superstition. 

I was ) it what 1 

be | nil nt ull at Mellifont and 
| hesit ly declined 

yultry 


were asserted t 


so 


many 


WALKER'S PILLAR, LONDONDERRY. 








bling priories, shattered abbeys, mouldy 





round towers, each having its long and tedious 
torv of stereotyped saints and wonderful war- 
riors, all of whom seem to have been native 


that I confess I grew rather weary of 


My memory of all I heard in and about 
Drogheda is somewhat confused; but if I re- 
ember rightly, it was something of a town be 
ve Damascus was dreamed of. Antiquity, I 
repeat, is a striking peculiarity of every place 
in Irelan 1, which is represented to have been 
great and glorious before any other region was 
known. So overwhelmingly in love are the 
Hibernians with their country that I fancy in 


t 


their secret hearts they believe it had an im- 


mortal history before the external and rather 
superfluous entity known as the Earth was cre 
ited. It sounds like a jest, but I have actual 
ly been told by sons of the soil that greater 
poems than the “Iliad” or ‘* Odyssey” were 
sung in the streets of their forgotten cities long 
before the era supposed to have given birth to 
Homer. 

The Drogheda of to-day is wedded to fact 
and prose. It has numerous manufactories, 


ind not a few tanneries, breweries, distilleries, 





and soap-works, the aroma from the last of 
which is neither classic nor salubrious. 

I was persuaded to make an excursion to the 
hbattle-ground where William III. and the de- 
throned monarch James settled their dispute. 
A very voluble person gave me a glowing de 
scription of the fight, which differed materially 
from the historic accounts [ had read. I un- 
derstood him to say he was there himself; but 

le was fought in 1690, and as he did 
not look to be more than one hundred and forty 
years old, I suppose that I failed to comprehe’ d 
his dialect. One thing, however, I recall « 
tinctly that of all the English, Dutch, Flein- 
sh, French, Scotch, and [rish soldiers who were 
present, the Irish did all the hard, indeed, the 
only creditable fighting. James was beaten, 
somehow, but it was because he failed to take 
the counsel of his Celtic adherents. At least 
I was so informed by my cicerone, and I felt 
unwilling to doybt the authority of an individ- 
wal so supernaturally learned. 


To those interested in localities associated 





with eminent men it may be worth while to 
visit Dangan Castle, near Trim, the early home 
and, as many assert, the birth-place of Arthur 
Wellesley, Duke of Wellington. The Irish feel 
great satisfaction in claiming Wellington, and 
not infrequently say that if it had not been for 
one of their countrymen Napoleon Bonaparte 
would have obliterated England from the map 
of Europe. 

The castle is a massive, inharmonious, gloomy 
tructure, and the bedroom reputed to have been 
weupied by the Duke is cheerless and dreary 

enough to have given him the nightmare. There 
vas nothing interesting or lovable in his char- 
icter ; he was simply strong, stubborn, and du- 


tiful ; d if he remained very long in that old 
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pile, it would not be strange if some of its 

ness and its shadow crept into his inflexible s« 
If I had not understood the enthusiasm of t! 

Milesian mind, and the radiant colors with wl 

it invests all it loves, I should have expected t 





find in Dublin a city of wondrous splendor : 





inexpressible charm, How often have I liste: 
ed to eulogies of the Irish capital from the ]ij 
of its rhetorical sons and daughters, until, tak- 
ing counsel of my fancy instead of my reason, 
shone upon me from afar like a divine dwelling 
place, whither weary and beauty-starved souls 
might be permitted, as a recompense for sufier 
ings past, to journey and be blessed! 

It is almost superfluous to state that any st 
dazzling preconceptions failed to be realized 
the banks of the Liffey. The great thoroughfar 
Sackville Street, is broad but not Imposing, 01 
ing to an arch ‘ectural lack of e respondenct 
with what mu: have been its ori inal plan of 
laying out. ‘Tnough Dublin is neither a con 
mercial nor a manufacturing city, its building 
have that worn and dingy look which marks 
towns entirely given over to trade. The Liffey 

its full name is Anna Liffey) divides the city 
into nearly equal parts, is spanned by eight 
homely bridges, and is little more mviting or 
fragrant than a Dutch canal. At low tide the 
river reveals the same lamentable lack of water 
that distinguishes the Arno in summer, and dur- 
ing the warm months affects the atmosphere in 
a way that but faintly recalls the orange groves 
of Sicily or the rose gardens of Cashmere. 

Sackville Street, which is quite short, will 
appear to more advantage when the Carlisl 

3ridge, connecting it with Westmoreland Street, 
is replaced with a new and finer one, and such 
improvements are made as will render Graft 
Westmoreland, and Sackville a uniform a1 
continuous thoroughfare. Unfortunately Dul 
lin has very little of the spirit of public enter- 
prise, which grows out of material prosperity 
and faith in the future. One hears complaints 
every where of mercantile dullness and com- 
mercial stagnation, and there seems no hope of 
a change for the better. The capital grows, it 
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Ne ison 
the 
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mn, almost 
bject that 


Sackville 


t eye in 
S t, is a granite : 
shaft one hundred 

twenty feet high 


statue 


and 


it, 





enough to have 
1 made and erect 
iin New York. 


ich-praised 


buildings 


city, the Uni 
sitv, the Bank 
Ireland, the Four 
c ts the Castle, ti i} tit 
National Gal Me %e Ny 
. ’ Hi as 
vy, Saint Patrick’s i r rs 
Cathedral, Carist 
Chureh, the General 
k- Post-office, and oth- 


rs, are much inferior 


their reputation, 


id very soon dis 
sed of. The man- 

ture of poplin, 
nost only one 





some symp 
revival re 


ntly, but 


ms otf 
bears no 


mparison to what it 


e was, having at its height, it is said, given 
ployment to thirty thousand persons. 
Dublin University, or Trinity College, proved 


to me the pleasantest and most interesting ob 
city. The 
and inharmonious, but 
and the park and grounds are handsomely and 
The U 
Elizabeth 
reputa 





buildings are rambling 


t in the 


they are well preserved; 


was founded 
1591, 
. 


tastefully laid out. 
by Queen 


wide 


niversity 
as early as and still 
learning, 
r the 


as a seat 
de Cc ] ine “dd « 


as a tion 


though it has materially « uring 


present century. It has been much pes aheae 
pon my mind from the fact that I have never 
i known a freshly imported Irishman seeking a 
journalistic position in ea York who had not 
graduated there with the highest honors. In- 


t} 


j 
ed, two of the phenomena that almost inva 


ial ably mark the expatriated Hibernian who un 
lerstands the mysteries of his 


my ot 


own autograph 
that he 
and been 


are, far servation extends, 
has received his degree at Trinity, 
staff of the Times. Presuming 
that the University, among other branches, in 
structs its students in the art of toler- 
able English, and holds no prejudice against 
of the 


80 as 
London 
writing 


beginning the name 


Deity with what 








OF 





IRELAND. 


a 


ite 
mn 





> some 


printers te 


times been inclined to doubt the correctness 


alumni of 
reflection I 


i¢ luded t as often hay pens In coi 


of the memorv of the self-declared 
he Dublin 


have ce 
] r 
lege 


University. 


8, SO much time may 1 devoted t 


ies that the rudim 


ex 


have beet 


advanced stuc 





either forgotten or ed 

The buildings ty consist of three 
spacious quadrangles, comprising library, mu 
seur, observatory, printing-office, and the 


quarters of the students, numbering during the 
fifteen or sixteen hundred. The 
ibrary has a number of valuable manuscripts; 


past year lr 
| in 


to me 


Kells 


among others were pointed out 
the Brehon Laws and the 
1r they may be), and not a few of question 
In the hary 
been the property of Briar 


famed of the na 


a copy of 
Book of what 
eve 
able authenticity. museum is 
purporting to have 


Boroih > most 





Boru or 
tive kings- 
—from wl 


whom 
now living 


Drawcansir 


all 


a thorough in prowess 


the Iris} 


Brian was 


seven-cighths of 
" 


are lineally descended. 


a most extraordinary warrior, altogether supe- 
rior to Alexander or Cesar or Napoleon, and 
no doubt, but for a mortal yuund at Clontart 








502 
nearly eleven centuries ago, would have con- 
juered the whole of the then known world. 
Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, for present 
condition, is indebted to the liberality of the 


its 


wea brewer Guinness, who is reported to 


thy 
ave spent n L£?00 000 
In the 
ne Knigh 
Jonathan 
] } 


souiea 


sary in its restoration. 


choir, where hang the tattered banners 
ts of Saint Patrick, are the tombs 
Hester the 


wronrced Stella, whom 


Swift and 
ind deeply 


brute made 


Johnson, 


clesiastic famous im his 


Swift, while writing of her 
Lis re- 

other 
to 


worse 


It was like 

her shamefully. 
and Vanessa, 
tal seem 
notion that the 
better they are loved. 


Stel and 


good but over-sentime) creatures, 
corroborate the eynical 
treat 

} 


resent church is 


men women the 
rhe | 
the ancient one, w] 
of Saint Pa 


There, we 


said to occupy the site of 

1ere the always-to-be- 
citizens, 

are rites were perform 


ed, and there, too, was the well from which the 


saint baptized the king and his newly convert- 
ed subjects. The held in Saint Pat- 
rick’s has long been that of the Established 
Chureh ; but still the ignorant and 


tious Catholics who dwell in extreme squalor 


sel vi 
§ ipersti- 


and poverty in the immediate neighborhood re- 
spot with great reverence, and mourn 


gard the 
i much more than any misfor- 


its ** desecration” 
tune of their own. 

Glasnevin, in the northern suburbs, is an at- 
tractive cemetery, because it is the burial-place 
of Hogan the sculptor, Curran, O'Connell, and 
other celebrated Irishmen. 


many Curran’s 


MONUMENT TO DANIEL O'CONNELL. 
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tomb, in the form of a sarcophagus, is a copy of 


an ancient monument, and O’Connell’s is sy 
mounted by a column one hundred and seven 
feet high, after the model of the famous roy; 
towers on the coast of Iveland, whose use 
purpose have so sorely puzzled antiquaria 
Several executed Fenians lie there, with 
umns raised to their memory by those who 
gard them in the light of martyrs. I Have s¢ 
much emotion displayed by persons who y 
ed the ce metery only to contemplate the F 
nian monuments, and who repeated the “G 
bless Ireland” inscribed upon the shafts wit 
a fervor indicating the belief that the inyoe: 
tion would be one day answered. 

Few readers of Irish novels but have mad 
acquaintance with the Phoenix (or, 
called by the ordinary autochthons, Phan 
Park, which is to Dublin what the Commor 
was to Boston, or the Central Park is to Ne) 
York. Lever and Lover have introduced t! 
Pheenix into so many of their romances that it 


as it 


is difficult to conceive how an Irish story hay- 
ing any relation to society could be complete: 
without its assistance. When dueling 

the fashion hot-blooded Hibernians had the 
hostile meetings there, and numerous local 
ties are pointed out where hair-triggers wer 
brought into requisition. It is stated that or 

two, and even three duels a week were not un 
common in the Park during a long period of 
years. 


The provocation was usually given ovei 


wine at night, and such was the testy temper 
of the gentlemen of the time that they wer 
never satisfied to take breakfast before they 
had exchanged pugnacious 
race than the Irish never lived; and forty o1 


fifty years ago a man was hardly considered a 


shots, A more 


genuine gentleman and a worthy member of 
fashionable society who had not been * out 
at least once. In that day to be a three-bottle 
man, and to have been a principal in several 
duels, was a badge of distinction which thx 
possession of all the virtues and the practice of 
every benevolence would not have conferred, 
The Irish have always seemed to me to be the 
only people who really enjoyed fighting. Oth 
er nations fight on principle, from pride, and 
from various causes antagonistic to inclination 
but the Hibernians appear to have a natural 
love for physical as well as mental strife. They 
like the French in the 
play, whose affection was best secured by a 
passage at arms. 

One of the few Irishmen who have refused a 
belligerent opportunity was Daniel O’Connell. 
It will certain occasion 
when he and Disraeli were bitterly opposed t« 


are irascible colonel 


be remembered, on a 


each other in the House of Commons, that the 
great agitator, in reply to a very sarcastic speec! 
from his political adversary, thus retorted : ‘Ii 
we could trace the lineage of the honorable gen 
tleman who has so violently espoused the cause 
of injustice and oppression, dear to his perfidious 
heart, we should find him a direct descendant of 
the impenitent thief who died upon the cross.” 
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expres- 
so stung the author 
‘‘ Lothair,” who had 
ivs prided himself 
his withering pow- 
of sarcasm, that he 


yding 
ding 


no time in se! 
a challenge, 
ne that 


at 


beaten W 


cartel, giv 
ason that, 
1 one m: 


1 duel, he had regis- 
an oath 
vould never 


another 


an ornament to 


Yublin. few cities having 
f wood and water, hill and dale. nd 1 not confin to the fa na 
venteen or eighteen hundred acres two or three shilling our a 
carefully cultivated and adorned that it de- | js ur, that peculiar vehicle of Ireland, 
ves to be considered one of the noble 14 and drii ere after sundown in the exuber- 
ens of public grounds in the British Isles. ant spirits characteristic of the nation. The 
k andinvalid soldiers of the Royal Infirmary | Jaunting-car, which seems to strangers so awk 
be seen on fine days crawling or limping | ward and grotesque, 1s we ll adapted to the coun- 
in the sunshine as you enter the princi- try, and typifies the charactet of the people 
es from Parkgate Street, or stopping to Such a rumbling, tun bling, breakneck 
the Wellington Monument opposite, of transportation could not have be 
has been materially improved of late, | any where else. Its driver perched 
thout redemption, however, from « riginal de- | row seat in front, like a ruminating 
ies, The bass-reliefs at ase, com the sole lim! a blasted tree—its two wheel 
emorating the siege of Seringapatam, by Kirk, | the s n the sides directly over then 
ttle of Waterloo, by Farrell, and the sign attling, incing motion, as inimical to gravity 
Catholic Emancipation, are its best feat- dyspepsia, present a cé mical and conta- 
es, and not without credit artistically. The | giously exhilarating spectacle that 
to resist. To retain either dignity or 


it is hard 


Park receives its name from a column of thirty to resi 
t surmounted bv a phenix, which was erect- reflection while ridi abou 
1 by the Earl of Chesterfield while occupying | simply impossib] The Archl 


the position of Lord Lieutenant. On what is , bury himself, the impers« nation 


known as the ‘‘ Fifteen Acres” the reviews and lemnitv, would relax and even 
after a few miles of such grotesque traveling. 


be 1@ JOCOSE 


am-fights are held, which the Dublinites both 
f high and low degree profoundly delight in. On: jaunting-car a man Is shaken up mentally 
rhe town seems to empty itself on such occa- | well poreally, and catches the spirit of 
forms so great a part 


ions, which are thorough gala days. , merriment and fun that 
l culture, no less th of the Hibernian nature. It is not strange the 


on, the wealth, and t!} 
the humility, the poverty, and the ignorance, of | peop 
the capital go there then in an indiscriminate | dance and sing in 

1 the face of starv: 


through | 


le bear adversity 


rowd ; an le 


handkerchiefs are commingled with soil an and bounding 
and nondescript head-coverings aft 
i Dublin has large ] 


me more pove 


ner of an ideal democracy. 
, 


From the Knockmaroon gate an i 
view is had of the Liffey, flowing at the foot of | population than any city in the 
high and fertile slopes devoted to the cultiv: dom. Out of nearly 300,000 inhabitants, on 

tion of strawberries ; and the public road wit eighth are said to be paupers, and one-quartei 
ing along the river, and studded with straw! to be chronic sufferers from extreme poverty. 
The Irish are too light-hearted and improvi 


‘uture: yet. most of 


stalls and strawberry markets. During the sea 
son a walk or ride or drive to that quarter, to dent to provide for the 
ake tea, hot cake, and strawberries, is one of | the are glad to work when they have the Op- 
the established recreations and recognized prop- | portunity. 
things to do among the best people of Dublin. | large 1 umber « 


Ty tning 


3ut there is no employment for a 
f the people, who, with a sort of 
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iuttach themselves to places re-! tles defiance at fate, and believes undoubtiy 9 
ngs. And then their fond-| in a brighter to-morrow. I have noticed moy, 

relatives and friends is such that no-| genuine gayety and overbubbling enjoymen 
the extremest need and the prospect | among a dozen Irishmen, without a penny ir 
I ll drive them from the fa their pockets, or the prospect of getting one, thar 





appear to have become en- ina company ot rarely fortunate Americans w 
through suffering. a broad back-ground of blessings, who lal 
the Union act is thought to} under the delusion that they were supreme 

ey nd recovery, by de- happy. 
esident nobility, a large body Dublin is famous for its hospitality, anc 
commoners, and all the dignity | servedly. I question if any city on the 
"a city at once the seat of | isa more cordial and liberal entertainer, 
e capital of an independent of its citizens who are in good circumstan 
vaciousness of the Custom-! regard hospitality as one of the higl 
v this; for when it was be-/ cial virtues. They feel a generous 1 
2 cae 


deas were entertain-| outdoing each other in the cause, and the 


gnin ! yom 
yrosperity, financial and com- | terpret literally the phrase that one can not d 
t enough for his friends. 

} 


vitnessed such des We are accustomed hospitality 
+} : 


southwest por- from a sentimental poin view; but I an 


] 
i 


afraid sober reason will et mpel us to admit 
that it springs from a species of refined selfish- 
istomed to wretch- ness. To be hospitable we must have larg, 
roaming about Black- leisure and abundant means, a certain amount 
lities in London, but of vanity and love of approbation. These 
Black Lane, and even more necessary than sympathy, warmt 
quarters of the of feeling, and kindness of heart. The Dublin 
xl without an ites possess all of these. There is no partic 
ind shudder. Such heaps lar demand upon their time, and no duty is s 
Ith, such complete sur- | serious that it can not be set aside in friend 
animalism, such absolute ship's service. They experience unalloyed pleas- 
ambition and aspiration, [ ure in contributing to the pleasure of others, 
nan species. The and have the happy mixture of self-conscious 
n their worst di ness and benevolence that finds gratification 
the flattered and enlig itened egotism whi 
passes in the world under the name of grat 
tude. Most strangers who make acquaintance 
unce—the prolific in Dublin, whatever their first impression ¢ 
and crime, especially | the city, come away with the conviction th 
» decayed and noi- it is lightful, They see the place throug 
\dy and mind suf- | the pleasant people they have met, and their 1 
spirit-shop, ‘remembrance of manifold favors puts a glam¢ 
n and women, ontheireyes. Ihad heard so much of the | 
depravity and pitality of the town that, having a fondness foi 
seeing and doing things alone, and feeling ai 
h wretches would be : inclination not to spend more than a year 
1d as in circumstances ; but they Ireland, I was afraid to deliver the lett 
idulge in chaff and humor th: introduction with which I had been kin 
is dance-musie in a char-. nished. 
ible elasticity of The theatre furnishes opportunity for th 
rand depressing study of some of the peculiar traits of Iris] 
the Irish character character, the minor theatres and the gallery 
With superabund- being the best, for the purpose, as ct 
in themselves and and successful persons are usually conventi 
enough to insure the and uniform in conduct all the world over. 
irthly expectation, the Irish are went to the play-house whenever conven 
ntented a nation as any on the ient in all the cities large enough 
1g damps their ardor, nothing one, 
in take away their ascend to the region of the gods. 


au 
nd fortune’s darkest mor people have I'ttle liking for what is k1 
id 


nd when her buffets as the legitimate drama; but they fairly 

y leap up jubilant, in sensational melodrama, particularly wher¢ 

into the dancing of a jig. tl 

ts darkest is a very rigadoon to them. stage has made us so familiar, perform prodi- 
h 


» drown and 


1cir impossible countrymen, with whom ou 


1ang themselves gies of absurdity and valor. Such productions 
nian borrows a pipe, whis- reveal their intense, impressible, and emotional 
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IN THE GALLERY 


» in a very remarkable way. The mimi 
v is like a reality to them, and they display 
ich feeling over the counterfeited passions 

f they were burning inspirations. 
The Irish drama there is in no manner dif. 
rent from what it is here. It has the same 
blundering, swaggering, joking, gallant, 
1 and the 
le as they detest tyranny and the Saxon, 


tra-patriotic heroes, who love wom 








| who always extricate themselves at the 
] 
i 


ym innumerable difficulties, and declaim 


ut the glory of Ireland as the curtain de- 





{sto the music of some nationalair. There 


iiways, of course, tl 


e unvarying British spy 


m the Irish are perpetually discovering in 
most secret councils, and in all their con 
ations, wherever their lot may be « Re He 





s up as regularly on the Cork, Dublin, and 
Limerick stage as he does in ward meetings 
nd Fenian circles on this side of the Atlantic. 
Whenever he appears he is hissed and hooted 
it as if he were a veritable culprit, and I have 
seen apples and oranges hurled at him when he 
ippened to play his part with any degree of 
excellence. I was informed ‘that one of the 
ympany of the Cork theatre, usually cast for 


the character of informer, became so odious to 
the impetuous and unreasoning public that he 
was compelled one night to jump into the river 
to escape from an infuriated mob. 

The gallery andiences laugh and weep and 
roar and swear over what they witness on the 
stage, and go into such ecstasies of sympathy, 
indignation, and choler as would not be possi- 


“in rs 
Wiz 
Mii Ce 





AT THE THEATRE. 


ble to the most excitable throng at the Théati 
Beaumarchais or the Funambules. The fact 


that the dramas alw iys violate both history and 


probability adds to their charm for the ingenu- 
ous and impassioned people. In spite of the 
1 


alor and the virtues of the latter they | 


rath 


neither nationality nor independence, and 
the strict distribution of poetic justice at tl 
conclusion of the performance they have the 


compensation through the imagination that 


stern and stubborn circumstance denies to them 
in the larger theatre of life. 

Of the wit and humor of the Irish no one 
who sees them on their native soil can doubt 


They are the only peasantry in Europe who ean 





lay any claim to qualities that are usually reck 
oned intellectual. They have more of the men- 
tal attributes of Shakspeare’s clowns—the leas 
natural of his wonderful creations—than any 
living mortals unblest of education. The En 
glish, Scotch, German, Italian, and even French 
peasants are the veriest clods in comparison 
with the Irish, who say bright and sharp thing 
without effort or premeditation. Their ready 
wit and power of repartee are extraordinary 
and improve as one journeys toward the south 
[ have frequently heard scintillations from 
**gorsoons’” and porters and car-drivers tha 
would have been applauded in the Academy, 
and have created envy in the most exclusive 
drawing-rooms. They never lack for a wore 
a phrase, and have a verbal knack of getting 


} 


or 


y their own, as re 


out of a quandary peculiar 
1 ’ 
T } 


spects both the knack and the quandary. It i 
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1 common saw over there that an Irishman has Annoyed by a strapping girl, who insist, 


the privilege of speaking twice ; and I can see | on acting as guide at the Gap of Dunloe, | cave 
He first makes a blunder, her a shilling on condition that she wor ld { 
gn, and then renders the blunder | low me no further. Before I had gone ano; 
f illuminating it with.a joke. mile she reappeared, when I reminded hy 
I remember a colloquy like this in Sackville | her promise. 
Street between an English tourist and a car “Will,” she replied, ‘‘I losht the 
that ye was so goohd as to give a poor § 
, Pat, what are those figures upthere?” likes o’ me; and I thought I'd com 
yer honor, thim’s the twilve see if ye hadn't just found it,” 
f Of course I handed her another, wit} 
3 apostles, indeed! W hy, there are words, “You know, Norah, you are not te 
nly four.” the truth, but this time you must kee} 
‘Och now, ye wouldn’t have thim all out at | word.” 
ce, would ye? That's the posht-office, and ‘*An’ will ye make a poor gurl wh 
the rist is inside, yer honor, sortin’ letthers,”’ her heart to ye confess in yer virry 
Driving th ough County Wicklow, and com- she’s run two miles over dese rough y 
menting on what seemed to be the irregularity | anuther look at yer han’som’ eyes ?” 
f the mile-stones, my carman remarked : A porter at a Galway hotel had with r 
‘*Be gorrah, an’ they’re not mile-stones at | trouble prevented an American’s trunk f{ 
ill at all. This is a grave-yaird of the Miles | going to Belfast instead of Queenstown, 


‘amily, an’ there was so miny of thim, ve see, | the owner rewarded him with a sovereign, 


hadn't names for thim all, an’ so they | shrewd fellow held the coin rapturously 
thim, an’ buried thim wheriver they | hand a few moments, and then said to tl 

1d a good shpot.” And his eye twink- | tleman, ‘‘ Haven’t ye a bit o’ shilver about 

ngly inquired if the conceit were not good Ye wouldn’t have me shpendin’ the likes o 
for a drink of whisky at the first halt- | bayutiful gould to drink ver health wid ? 

me a shillin’, ver honor, and I'll kape this t 


Giving a bar-maid a crown at Limerick for a mimber ye by.” 
of ale, the price of which was but three In the Valley of Glendalough a native, } 
pence, she smiled all over her face, and said: ing out from one of the ruins of the tiny § 

‘*An’ may yer worship niver wahnt for a Churches, accosted a guide with, * 
pound until I give ye the change; and I wish ye come here thinkin’ they was sayin’ m 
ve sich luck that I know ye wouldn't be afther | mornin’ ?” 

; ‘for a pinny of it.” . ‘*T might have belaved so, ye spalpeen, 
hadn't sane the divil lookin’ out of the wir 

‘* What makes your horse so slow ?” I ask 
one day in the Glen of the Downs of my C¢ 
Jehu. 

‘*Tt’s out of respict to the bayutiful sane 
yer honor; he wants ye to see it all. An 
he’s an intilligent baste, and appraciates gi 
company, an’ wants to kape the likes o’ ye 
beloved ould Ireland as long as he kin.” 

Experience taught me that if I m 
plaint it was altogether useless to try 
answer unflavored with what the natives te 
“deludherin’ blarney.” Such fulsome and trar 
parent flattery as the Irish persist in pouring 
out upon you soon grows extremely irksome, 
and none the less so when you know it is ex 
pected every honey ed falsehood will be paid 
In proportion to 1ts sweetening. 

A visit to Ireland is considered incomplet 
unless the visitor take at least a run throug 
County Wicklow, called the Switzerland of lh 
land. Wicklow is lauded to the extrem: 
hyperbole from Belfast to Cork, and its pr: 
are sounded far and wide in England. Am: 
icans who put trust in the highly colored 
counts that may be given them will fail te 
lize their expectations, The English, wh 
country is little more than a highly cultiy 
cabbage-garden, think any land superior t 





own in variety or picturesqueness wonderfi 
behold. So they rave nbout Ww le 
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i Ireland, 


somewhat tame, 


when travelers of experience 


v who are x 


them 
ted with Italy 


rrate Ire land, because 


and Switzerland will be a 


it 


is revealed 


an attractive rocky defile, 
doubt in 


Da 


some ¢ 
ir 


ula 


irties, presents many 


through the makes wel 


music in the summer, and the ever-green 
very abundant there, give grateful shade. 
agreeable s¢ 
y patronized b: 


l 


h was built 


ree good hotels are the 


by an Irishman wh 


ountry and made a fortune in a few vears. 


rning home, he was so affected by his pros- 
t] ge toa di 
1, and was compell 


of 


iat he laid si 
}} } 


rhooc 


stillery in 
ed to raise the 


on account a summons to attend his 
funeral, 
> or two waterfalls that g variety to the 


i 
hborhood of Bray lack nothing but water 
ider them attractive 

he Devil’s Glen, near Newrath, 


in length, and traversed by th 


al 
Vv 


h sparkles and foams over the rocks in a 


is about a 


sriver Vartry, 
romantic manner. 
Vale of Avoca, which 
le famous, has not the be j » poet pair 
he renowned Meeting of the Waters, or 
r Meetings of the Waters, for there 
Moore also sang into 


M 


re’s verse |} 
sal it 

are 
The 


vy the confluence of two 


reputation. 
er one is formed | 
the Avonbeg 


ind the Avonmore, in 


some hills. The 


a 
ey guarded by han 
p Moore wro 


vy aslab and a group of e 


1 
I 


eit ot where te his lyric is ma 
Lb S 


vergreens. 
nental eyes have moistened over the slab, 
sensitive beings have throbbed 
motions at the thought of the real presence of 

e Meeting of the Waters, wl ther the 


ntl 
and 


romantic 


V 


fore one or the other of the aq 
| 


ueous conven 
s. There wasa fierce contention as to which 
e locations the bard intended to celebrate. 
tted he did 
his 


scenes 


in a gush of candor, admi 


know himself, and that he composed 


‘min a library miles ay from the 


ay 
it suggested his subject. 
It 

if 


is unkind to dash sentiment in this wav 


persons who, in Mr. Swiveller’s rhetoric, in 
on dropping the briny at Tasso’s prison and 


when the 
and the latter 


be 


Juliet’s tomb, in Ferrara and Verona, 
rd the former, 
known to have beena horse 
for tl 


nse of 


never saw 1s 


trough, set 


must 
ie vindication of history, and in de- 
he lachrymal duets, 

Many bits of unknown scenery on this sid 
f the Atlantic are far superior to the Vale of 
\voca, or the ‘‘ exquisitely beautiful Avondale.” 

Not far from Aughrim is the far-famed Shille- 


t 
I 


e 


IRELAND. 


Wood, 
zWillian 
Green Islar 


is the Irishman’s |] 


the 
ne 


n 


ment 


daoon int 


wid us, and, 
my frinds in 


‘honor 


Irish kings, 1 
th Hil 
makes pleasure pt 
tion of a cu 

In the V of 


rounding mountains are 


have at anti 


alley 
precipitous and peculiar 
in shape, resembling huge rocks, are 

urches, called the ¢ | : 
Trinity, Our Lady’s, the Rhefeart, and Team 
pule-na-Skillig, curious as specimens of e rly e¢ 


‘athe 


clesiastic architecture ugh looks like 
inverted tele 


fine landscape seen tl 
scope, sO sm ill ar d dainty 


] t 
ive been tenan 


M 


side, 

The two ] 
wild 
n the 
of the 
the lake, 
Bed. 
of 
beautiful Kathleen, 
the lal 
confirmation, a1 


} 


suc h 


seen i 


.e 
face mountain, 
is a small ¢ 

Saint Kevin, 


such ferocious 


pany, into 
lieve, 
Some seven miles from Rat 
ilure, 

if divo 

I mig! 


! 
m I 


rades 
most 
forme: 
throug] 


tilly 


in 
plunge 


the 


bya 
river is 
below. Thi 
in Ireland; |! 
ssbach it 


Falls to Niagara. 


‘ontinent 


1 Great Western I 


passes throu 


Lane 


r} ] 
gn I 
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n of 


He has a good view of the 
ntled towers of Leixlip Castle, 


untry, 
‘ and can, 
p to look at the Salmon Leap 
Maynooth, with its college and 
d walls of Castle Carbury l 
, the scene of numerous en- 
n the Irish and Anglo-Normans, 


i 
an 


route, Pagan remains, as they 
i, and decayed villages are scat 
Ballinasloe, remarkable 
it cattle-fairs, and attended by people 


the line. 


rts of Europe, is one of the stations. 
tains of Connemara are visible from 
th the i 
stles and obs 


] 


w is 


LV, Wi al proportion of de- 
‘lete abbeys. 

Galway, th 
n point of poy 
» fifth city in Ire 


t was supposed that Galway 


West, 


some 20,000), tl 


( rea 2S av, 


capital of 
to hs 
A few 
would 
it the 
ne of steam-packets, run 
id New York, destroyed all 
cial consequence. It 
learest pi e American 
las superior advantages to any 


} 


if 
it 


rtant commercial point ; bi 


here ar 


‘y 
1s 


I in 
int to tl 


titisther 
+ } ; 

and the withdrawal of 

| 

misfortunes, to I 

ld. 

an active commerce, chiefly with 


Britain; 


is ascribed by the Irish, as are 
sritish prejudice 


» middle of the seventeenth cen- 


great was the intercommunication 
between the two nations that traces of Spanish 
blood. c 


+} 


stume, and architecture are still visible 


in the declining t The wide entries, broad 


wn, 


NTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Staircases, and arched gateways often 1x 
Cadiz, Malaga, and Seville; and the sey] 


and grotesque adornments on the outside ft 
buildings had the Moorish aspect that I reme; 
ber in Valencia and Granada, Lynch's Cas; 
the large warehouse in Shop Street is 


nominated—looks decidedly Spanish w 


front of quaint and curious carvings, and n 
have been transported from the ancient 
ters of Antwerp. Many of the inhabitants, , 
ticularly the women of the lower ord¢ 


1 ¢ 
Tr, dave tl 


dark eyes, dark hair, and dark complexion tl 
belong to the more southern races, leaving litt 
room to doubt that the Celtic blood of His) 
and Hibernia now flows in the same veins. 

been 


quently shown, nearly two centuries 


I 


like seeks like is said to have very { 


ago, by t 
mutual attraction existing between the S; aI 
merchants and the Irish women. In son 
stances I saw the black eyes and gol 
which Titian, Correggio, and Guido so 
paint, and which was regarded in their tin 
the ideal type especially of Venetian bi 


} 
le 
] 
l 


OI D 

i The Galway women I encountered were of 
humbler classes ; and, though not without a kit 
of coarse comeliness, did not suggest the 
tures of the Academy or the Ducal Pal 
Their garments were rather southern, bot 

] 


i 


( 


x 


| scantiness and color. ‘They are very fo 
(red petticoats, descending to a few inches al 

| the ankle, and of wearing black and blue cloaks. 
which they throw over the head, as if they ha 
an instinct to imitate the mantilla. Shoes 


} 


stockings are unattainable luxuries with t 
1 s 


Li 


ane 


Ie 
} 


is they are not fanatical in respect to 
sonal tidiness, they lose some of the picturesq 
etfects they might have if made immaculate a1 
transferred to canvas, 


The Claddagh, the fishers’ quarter nea 
harbor, is one of the attractions of Galwa 
The people inhabiting and called after the qua 
ter are curious and peculiar in all resp 
Like the denizens of New Haven near Edin 
burgh, the natives of the Basque provinces 
Spain, and the gipsies every where, they pr 
serve their own customs and individuality, and 


ic 


i 


very rarely intermarry with any other people. 
Without education, or any of the refinements 
of modern life, they are far less turbulent ai 

refractory than the natives of Connaught gen- 
erally. 
call king, and to him they refer all differen: 

and disputes, so that they are enabled to get 


along without the dissentious assistance of law 


They have an elected chief, whom th 


yers, Personal quarrels and collisions are said 
to be almost unknown among the Claddagh, 
and this is strong presumptive evidence that 
they are a separate race from the Irish. 
Fairs in Ireland are not what they 
lays of Donnybrook, wit! 
its head-breaking and general ‘‘ shindies,” ha 
s and seem to be regarded by a lai 
part of the peasantry of Munster and Leinst 
as the surest indications of the national decay. 
The people as they really are are still seen t 
the best advantage at the county fairs, whic! 


on 


were. The palmy « 


departec zg 
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ays of the 


:test interest is taken in them, 


he common: 


ilty. 


Everv b« 


vidy 
} 


sto the fairs; and it is not unusual for t 


isantry to walk twenty-five or thirty miles 


They meet 
eir friends and acquaintance Ss, many 


he pleasure of being present. 
+} 
whom they see nowhere else ; 


er 
oc! 


atic reunion of all persons who have 
nv thing in common. The high animal spit 
s of the Irish are strikingly revwaled at these 
wal They chat and laugh, 
e and drink, make love and make merry 


t omitting a little fighting, of course for the 


gatherings. 


K 


of variety, with the most restless and per- 
abandon. 


t 


An Irish peasant, with a shil- 
g in his pocket, and two or three drinks un- 
‘his jacket, smoking a pipe before the booth 
a to 
st devil-may-c: 


ir, seems be the lightest - hearted, 
re creature on the planet. 
From Galway to Limerick is a short ride. 
ick, with its 55.000 souls, ranks as the 
ith Irish city in population and importance, 
has of late years improved materially. 
1g John’s Castle, built 


1 


by that monarch as 
ise against the Irish, has seven massive 
rs connected by walls of immense thick 
ss, and bears traces of the hard sieges it has 
1. The Cathedrai 1 i 


ich a story is 


fer 


W 


is note 


Italian, and 
in the camp le of : 
He had put his hear 
eli ved his bell 1 

During the wars bet 


arles V. he lost all hi 


‘Id. 
nd Ch 

after dying from excess 
lian went to Mantua, and durin 
Whe 


was 


wn 
( I 


1 | the most 


> wol 


2 soon r the 
ly g his absence 


» bells were carried off, 1e@ 
1 found them he roxen, 
were then his only consolation. He 
etermined the earth until he 
staff in hand, 
upon his almost hopeless pilgrimage. 


nl returned 
gon heart-bro xen 
ey 
to wander over 


ered them; and so, he set 


One 
1e tale 
s told, a gray-haired man was seen in a boat 


th 


tl 


Ul 


summer day after sunset, in 1559, as 
1¢ Shannon. Listless and despondent, he 
1k no notice of any thing until the bells of 
e Cathedral pealed out on the soft evening 

He He recognized 
s long-lost and long-sought bells; and li 
g his hands in gratitude to Heaven, his soul 


vent forth with a prayer on his lips. 


was young again. 


ft- 


Limerick, as every one knows, is famous for 
ts lace—a fact every stranger discovers from 
e constant importunities to buy, whether in 


r out of doors. 


of 


It is cheap, but being made 
cotton, it is not liked in this country, and 
ears no comparison to the delicate linen fab- 
rics of France and Belgium. They say there 
that it has often been exported, returned from 
Mechlin, and sold at four times the price it 
riginally cost at home—a good but highly im- 
probable story. 5 
Limerick enjoys with Dublin the reputation 
f having the prettiest women in Ireland. It 
would not be supposed from most of the speci- 


oO 


he 


so that a fair 
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mens we 
| 


ai 


sauty Was given 1n any 


Erin: 


er ciasses 1n 


ingero 
but an 


t 


daughters of 


bett 
and many of 


li 


the 


women 


delic 


ood 


Tew 


rity ¢ 


f feature that 
o personal loveliness, 


of » sex look 


I 


has large 


talians or Spa 


gray 
rather pale complexions, oval fi 


figures, with a gr and 


which, to my mind, are 1 


ace 


10Fr¢ 


foreign, 
Poor Lola Montez w al 
with a dash of Spanish bloox 


as ot 


| 
8 said, 


ve meri 


Per- 


} 


be 


l, it 


i 
tl tl 


sons still living in that city say they 
her girlhood, and speak of her beauty 
ness of heart as something not to be forgotten. 

The Lakes of Killarney are the central at 
traction of Ireland. No one would think of 
setting foot on the Green Isle without ‘‘ doing 
the Lakes. They are to that country, in re 
spect of interest, what Paris is to France, 
Rome to Italy. 

The of Ireland 
land at Queenstown, dash by Cork to the Lakes 
spend a day ther i then 


ki itl 


1 remen I 


nd kind 
! 


common way seeing is to 


, and then whirl through Mun- 
r to Dublin; and, after a 
cap Irish 

this « the 


t 
t 


he 
| 


ster and Leins few 
glimpses at t ital, cross the 


Sea for 
London. reversin 


} 


) 


route, 


takin nstown, 


1 } 
2e «dl 


I 


spent upon them 


es 


nd 
T 
sak 


} iV, 


If 


id intending to 


gin journey abre 


Northern Italy 


bodies of wate 


Switzerland, 


nty Kerry will 


\ 


be n 


less than your fancy | 
are three lakes of 
lle, Lower, 
counted oO! 

F 


Luc eri 


the m 
Killar 
1 thoug! 


( ( 
l 


al 
regal 
r. amilarity 1 


nt 


va, e, l 
other Contine 3 dampene 
I had for 


Still I did every thing that was to be 


enz, 


d any enthu 


siasm might have those of Ke 


done 


and about them as faithfully as if 1 | 
seen a bit of water I: the 
I even ascended Mangerton, 
ran-tual, the 3414 feet, be 
in Ireland, 
the things laid down 
measured all such 
and exhausted them by « 
the Hibernian hillocks 
breast. I 1 


1 
usual round 


f rger an 


Tor 


Cy 
ti 
was 


last 


mountain because it 
But having | 


sensations 


in Switze 


mbing Mon 
] 


1 


rland, 
Blanc, 
no tumult in my 
of t 
ithedral, and cas 
hardly worth looking at), and a cave near the 


] t 
I t 
raise 


the gl 


th 


Visite ins 1adoe—t} 


e 


tower, the tle 


entrance of the g y 


», declared to be of great in- 
As I felt 


Is not one 


terest to archeologists no inter 


est 


ak 


} 1 
in it, and as archeology of my we 
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THE GAP 
nesses, I presume the statement may be true. 
Ihe roof of the cave is formed of large stones 
inscribed with what are called the Ogham char- 
a map of Boston; so that when I was informed 
they were the written language of the Druids, 
I had no more doubt of the fact than I had of 
things told in Ireland. Ne: 
solitary hostelry kept by 
of the 


is reputed to have | 


most me 
a putative grand 
daughter apocryphal Kate Kearney. 


Kat een extremely lovely ; 


MONTHLY 


They looked to me a good deal like | more studded with islands, 


MAGAZINE. 


F DUNLOE. 


The Upper Lake, though the smallest, is cor 
sidered by many the most beautiful, becaus: 
is nearer to the mountains than the others, an 
A circuitous char 
nel connecting the Upper and Middle lakes i 
known as the Long Range, and is bordered | 
At the 


some very fine scenery. entrance 


wu by is |Coleman’s Eye, a singular and_picturesqui 


promontory, and further on a perpendicular cliff 
called the gle’s Nest, so remarkable for its 
echoes that some of the guides insist that whe 


but if she were lovely, if she ever existed, and | you cry out ‘‘How do you do?” the echo re- 


if the 
daughter, the young woman is a most striking 
illustration of the theory that beauty is not 
hereditary. 

The Gap of Dunloe is a narrow gap between 
MacGillicuddy and the ‘Toomies and 
Purple Mo On each side craggy cliffs, 


ol 


Reeks 
mntain, 
the narrow pathway, as if angry at human in- 
trusion into that wild solitude. In the inter 
of rocks a few melancholy 
shrubs, which, with the dark ivy and luxuriant 
thereabout, add effect of the 
A stream, the Loe, 


stices the grow 


heather to the 


landscape. small, swift 


young woman I saw was her daughter's | sponds, ‘* Very well, I thank you, and won't you 


take a drop of whisky ?” The Nest made n 
such reply to me, owing probably to the fact 
that I had no partiality for the fiery liquic 
natives are so fond of. 

About a mile beyond is the Old Weir Bridge, 
an ancient structure with 


th 


tne 


stone two arches, 


mposed of large projecting rocks, frown over | through which the boats are swiftly carried 


without use of the oars. Below the bridge is a 
sequestered and charming spot, called the Meet- 
ing of the Waters (whether named from Wick- 
low or not I ean not say), which Walter Scott 
praised highly. 

The Middle, sometimes called Tore Lake, is 


runs the whole length of the glen, expanding | divided from the Lower by Dinish and Brick 
it different points into pools dignified by the | een islands, and connected with 1t by thre 


name of lakes. 
one pl ice that the precipitous sides almost shut 


ff the narrow pathway. 


The glen is so contracted in | narrow channels, 


It lacks the wildness of th 
Upper and the picturesqueness of the Lowe 


Just beyond the gap | Lake; but its shores are magnificently wooded, 
is the Black Valley, so called from the shadows | and toward sunset to row through it is delight 
thrown across it by the Reeks, and the color | ful. 
given by the peat to the lakes which dot it. 


The: Lower Lake, five miles long (the 
whole length of the lakes is about eleven miles, 
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Ss, and 


ot 


in the widest part, has thirty glin of t gated shor 
contains one ft ntaln } } naking a panorama 
\ ; , es have the pecul 


res. On the island are x 11 eauty. 
| n Europe—winding like 
ins, and 


SIXtV a 
tle, nearly covered by ivy. iarit 
} > Ww Is : mounts 


O'Donoghues, 


Toul tte 
té - ev e enough 


ins of Ross Castle 
of tl 
ndants lived there for three o1 


ie countless 


se desc 
lred years. ‘The castle has its inevitabl 
I a member o your lit 

I een, two an 


Is, One of th ha 
les t larney, are the ps of Muckross 


ruips 


stery being kept 


lawn on his milk-white 
oment he reac 
mains as 
sald 
many 
men, 
] 


den 


Mt 
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» been larger trees in the 


vicinity of ile lakes are S ¢ 
h the Tor« 
, formed by two streams, 

lge of 
the 


numerou as 
} 


ana 


tween the Tore 


rocks, and is 


fir 


broken lec 
covered 
are more 
such as Derricun 
hich, pronounced in 


{ my ear as if I had been 


ir names, 

, 
namucky, W 
cular, affectec 


| 


with a bewildered alphabet. 


es and importunities from beg 
ides, donkey-drivers, and vend 
mu dont want, 


of a visit to Killarney. 


mar very 


it ver Of @Xcessive 


in p 

4 e, exct pt the Bernese Ober- 

he women who insist upon selling ar- 

d and bog-oak ornaments, Limerick 
goat's milk and whisky 

“all the tormentors. They are 
to silence or shake off than any 

utors I have met, not except- 
gents who } ervade every 

The 


lid N 


r Manhatt 


votedly th 


in. y follow you more 
aomi, and stick to 
The chroniclers of 
e country take pains to assure travelers that 


> wild 


itinence 


in Ruth ¢ 
yu like | overty toa} oet. 


S¢ girls 


are as impregnable it 
are obnoxious in persevel 
l of 


confident 
nises made 


I 
ild seek to disprove the prol 
m. 

Five miles from Cork, which is reached by 
| or by car, are Blarney and its famous castle. | 
lhe Cork cars, by 


those in any otl 


e; and no tourist taste 


1Or 


the-by, are different from 
r part of Ireland, being small. 
boxes with mn the side, | 
wheels, looking i.ke 
f our own omnibuses. 

Every body knows that kissing the Blarney 
Stone is synonymous with a fluent and flatter- 
ng tongue regardless of sincerity. Every Irish 
man south of the Liffey is popularly supposed 


juare, covere ats 


it not over th 


se 


segments | 


to have enjoyed the renowned osculation; and | 
have 
have, 


though very few to none of them is de- 


nied the wheedling gift it is presumed to be- 
stow, any more than that derived from a dip in 
he Shannon, that makes perfect the quality of 

as the natives cuphemistionliy | 
civil courage. | 


“Ss it, The origin of the 

slarney and of the Blarney Stone is told 
numberless traditions, 
th 


Crofton Croker states | 
e most plausible of all the stories | 


that in 1602, when the Spaniards were urging | 


—and this is 


the Irish chieftains to harass the English, one | 
‘ormach M‘Dermod Carty, who held the castle, | 
iad concluded an armistice with the Lord Presi- | 
lent on condition of surrendering it to an En- | 
Carty put off his lordship day 

ifter day, with fair promises and false pretexts, 
ntil the latter became the laughing-stock of 


glish garrison. 


Elizabeth’s ministers, and the former's honeyed | 
nd delusive speeches were stamped with the | 


of Blarney. | 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


| twenty 


fewer persons would kiss it; but as the 


Father Prout, in his popular papers, speaks 
of the stone as the the en of a | ‘ 
attempts to show, drolly enough, that it 
brought over by the Pheenician colony gs; 
have peopled the island; that the Syr 


Carthaginians, long its custodians, gave 1 


i 


Syrians 
; é a 
the expression Punica fides Syriosque | 


from their labial devotion to the stone 


adds that some Carthaginian adventurers 
amored of the relic, stole it and carried 
to Minorea, and afterward, driven by a st 
into Cork Harbor, deposited it near the pres 
spot. From the same high authority we le; 
that the “ Groves of Blarney” was tran 
from the Greek, though the well-known song 
written only seventy years ago by Richard 
liken, a Cork lawyer, as a burlesque on s 
doggerel rhymes about Castle Hyde. 
There are several Blarney Stones, and 
garrulous old woman, who has been, she 
custodian there for forty years, regulat 
choice of the veritable Blarney according 
visitor's willingness and capacity to climb, 
told first that the real had 
knocked off by some *‘indacent blac kge eards, 


me stone 
dc 
I informed her I knew better; 

she had found the invention convenient bec: 


and was lying on the ground near the 
entered. 


to touch that stone wit 
their lips rather than take the trouble of rea 


most persons preferred 


| ing the genuine one. 


The great original is at the northern 
of the massive d 
feet 
greatly decayed portion of the castle 
ruin that remains. 
the summit, and bears the inscription, now ve 
dim, ** Oormach Mac Carthy Si rlis me fiert fu 

p. 1446.” If it wer to kiss 
stone (is it with womca as with it?), 


onjon, about one hundred 


high, which, with a lower 


», is all 


It is some distance below 


A. very easy 
caress- 
ing performance requires that one shall be he! 
over the parapet by the heels, I put mine ir 


| charge of my companion, fresh from Oxford, 


who took his pay for his trouble by pronouncin; 
me a oxodaoriKoc, presuming, no doubt, that 
the classicism would either disarm the offense 
or soften the justice of the charge. 

The old castle, covered with ivy, stands on 
the side of a steep limestone ridge, rising from 
a deep valley on the bank of a small river (the 
Au-Martin, which washes part of the base 
and adds greatly to the interest and beauty of 
the surrounding landscape. The grounds ad- 
joining the castle are the celebrated Groves of 
Blarney, to which the loquacious gate-keeper 
admits you when by his practical knowledge 
of physiognomy he discovers a shilling in your 
face. He persists in telling you the Groves are 
**bayutiful, daliteful, and shplendid,” conscious, 
probably, that without his assistance you would 
arrive at no such conclusion. The Groves, no- 
thing but a thick shrubbery of laurel-trees, 
long divested of the grottoes and rustic bridges 
that once adorned them, are only worth seeing 


because, if you neglected them, you would 
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ear from somebody else how much you had 
sissed. 
Cork, 
next 


on of nearly 100,000, 
A 


dividing 


with a populati 

to Dublin and Belfast. 
of the city is built between the 
of the Lee. The Mall, 
yge, and the Grand Parade are the } 


treets, but 


1 lay 
anks LAPS 


hes Patrick, 
nel 
no architectural attrac 
b 


hav 3 

and priv 
rregular and unhandsome. The 

n is the Shandon steeple, the spire 


is, as the buildings, both public ate, 
principal 
ol 


Sa 
an emi 


int 


ne, which, as the church is built on 
ice, is visible from every part of the city. 
» steeple is composed of the limestone of a 
emolished abbey and the red sandstone of a 
ned castle, making three of the sides white 
} red: so that it seems 


Fathei 


e remaining one 


barber's pole 


inlike an ecc lesiastic 
yut’s familiar lines, 

“The bells of Shandon, 
They sound 


The 


ione more 


church and the spire famous 


rhe 


tuated on 


OLE, 


(Jueen s ( ] 
lookir 


a height over! ig t 


of 


trees growl 


ming out from the midst 


wn to the edge of the stream below, com 


inds a magnificent vi 
No one il 


wn, a distance 


should fi 

ueensté 

¢ 

ot or 1ts 
rhe 

xd with 


ove Cork is renown f 


serves all its reputation. slopes of the 


wthern bank are crow! ter! and 
is, and b tl 


tween the demesne 


right bank of the river, 


Blackrock, is the Ursu 


ite the vil e ot 


Convent, f the best known institu 


ne 
one 


ns of its kind in Irel and further down 


the Gothie style 


s the Blackrock Castle, | 
h projecting rocks, and comple command 
so steam by 
Lad 


some distincti ; by 


ng that part of the river. 
‘astle Mahon, formerly the residence of 
of 


to which 


hatterton, a writer 
cer has given 
he 

the Giant’s St 
name given to some natural ste the cliff: 
by 


\ M | ks and 
Rocky Island, which would be well worth at 


he town of Passage, 


vrical fame, celebrating in verse t charms of 


ts anonymous maid; by uirs, a 
ps in 
by the pretty village of town ; 
tention if the ten thousand barrels of ganpow 
ler usually stored in the hewn-out chambers of 
the rock should simultaneously explode. 
Queenstown is associated with the emigrants 
who are continually flocking to this country. I 
ad expected to find them indulging in every 
rm of fantastic grief as they parted from the 
ind they seem to love so much, and yet are s« 
tlad to quit ; but they bore the separation with 
lue resignation. The truth is, the emigrants dis- 
play their grief and exhaust their sentiment of 
pathos when they leave their immediate homes 
At Tralee, Limerick, Kildare, Kilkenny, and 
‘ther places, I had been the witness of scenes 
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passionate sorrow that at first smote my heart 


‘re going away were accom 
ms by all their relatives and 
»bbing and we eping, such 
and eli 


isping Of arms, such 


ejaculations, such invoca 


nad 


hurling of shoes — not 


long for the purpose—it 


hil 
wate! 


been my lot to witness. ( 
id, made 
.as Mr. Samuel W 


n th 


young men and o 
Hemseilve 
Y« ul 

and tore 


} 


to beat their brains out against the ne 


eller would 


gf wome rew themseives on the 


air, and seemed resolved 
arest wall. 
Old women wra 
cloaks they 


and 


pped their heads in the 


ragged 


are never without, and, swaying to 


tro, utt 


»as melodramatically 
rs were banished 

woes ol 

ented at the 

ion OF men 
] 


Hiad toes 


> from » possible, it 


Will surely ta ese poor peasants, 
I thought. iviIn 1 S@\ ccasions, how 
t t l ains on whicl 

lose whe 
“sentiment 
t re 


UTS 


undertake 


} souls were t 
the joyous sun again flashed througl 
| ifteen minutes 
the \ | 
made 
and roare . Smoking 


tie to then 


1 
Kets once 


ing, fortunately, uld soon kill in suc 


large and strong doses. rh 


the Southern, 


e Irish, especially 
ire supremely emotional and ex 
, 


‘itable. Very easily moved, they quickly react 


sorrow, which is not natural to them as : 


from 


and regain the state of chee 
that belongs to then 


They enjoy the 


permanent feeling, 
fulness and mer 
curial temper emotion 
al, 
Py 
dings, at fight 
penury and 

It is not strange the common people want te 
come to America, the land of promise and E 
Dorado indeed likened to their Ireland 
An artist 
ere, but the laborer wit 
Rocks and lakes and 
mountains are excellent for landscape, but hard 


for the tiller of t oil. Most of Leinster. Con- 


cultivating rather than resisting it ; are ha} 
both at wakes and we« 


funerals, in the midst ot 


in their unique way 


s and 
abundance. 


surrounde 


by 
d bv 


own, 


better to | 


1an to live in. 


th 
th 
ul 


1 
1s OK al 


may make pictures 


diffic ulty earus his bread. 
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Munster is a wretched country, and | sis or classification, and are as much a m) 


South is sterile and boggy. For to themselves and each other as to extern 

les nothing but stunted herbage nations, Where or under what circumstance: 

id beds of peat, a robust but ragged peasant they would succeed best no one may say: eye; 
, miserable hovels, and an air of recklessness they do not conjecture a future, which, with 

ind desolation on every hand, indifference and | their boasted past, they have never calmly e 

nprovidence ay, and heedlessness of to- | sidered. 

s on the land; it steadily They are told that they suffer here by 


rorrow l 
] 
ssh 


ing to the cities, instead of seeking the eis 1 
‘ir unfortunate and making themselves independent. But 
1¢ English; the English trace it their own soil they flourish no better in the ry 
want of knowledge, ‘rgy, and char-| ral regions than in the social centres, T 
superstition, bigotry, intemperance, hovels are the most miserable in Europe. 
tlessness : ips the truth lies b their state the poorest. With an earth {] ; 
two At any rate, Ireland is not the | rude chimney, a bed of peat, a wife and a doz 
kind of ec untry f . ‘Fae ey have not. childyen, a poun l of tobacco and a sp 
the qualities no ie habits to develop aland so not far away, without a shilling or a pros} 
little favored ature, and it wonld seem that they are easy-minded and happy go-lucky 
before many » population will be degree that no Anglo-Saxon can understar 
transferred to ‘shores. ‘The Irish future lies When we should go mad, or blow our brains « 
in America from sheer desperation, they will whistle 
There is no doubt in my mind that the Cath- | dance in their dirt and rags, and lie dow: 
lic Irish are different from any other people un- | deeper and sweeter sleep, with starvation 


ler the sun, ‘Their virtues, no less than their typhus in the hut, than any one of. us, 


ices, are their own, and it is almost impossible to. the most favorable circumstances, would « 


judge them by ordinary 1 les, ‘J ey defy analy on a pillow of fragrant down. 


COTTAGE AND HALL. 


By ALICE CARY. 
eyes to her sewing-work dropped down, And suns have risen and suns gone down 
with hair in a tangled shower, On cherry and bean-vine bowers, 
the sun, so brown, And the tangled curls o’er the eyes dove-bro 
) r Janey sat in her bower They fall no more in showers; 
rden nook with work and book; Nor are there bars in the homespun gown 
1 the bars that crossed her girlish gow As blue as the flaxen flowers. 
as blue as the flaxen flower. Ay, winter wind and winter rain 
And her little heart, it beat and beat, Have beaten away the bowers, 
the rk shook on her knee, And little Janey is Lady Jane, 
For the golden combs are not so sweet And dances away the hours! 
lo the honey-fasting bee Maidens she hath to play and sing, 
As to her her thoughts of Alexis. And her mother’s house and land 
Could never buy the jeweled ring 
cross a good green piece of wood, She wears on her lily hand 
icross a field of flowers, The hand that is false to Alexis! 
t, lowly house there stood 
held her eyes for hours Ah, bright were the sweet young cheeks and 
A cottage low, hid under the snow And the silken gown was gay, 
cherry and bean-vine flowers. When first to the hall as mistress of all 
somet it held her all day long, She came on her wedding-day. 
For re at her distaff bent, ‘‘Now where, my bride,” says the groom in pri 
And spinning a double thread of song “Now where will your chamber be?” 
And of wool, in her sweet content, And from wall to wall she praises all, 
Sat the mother of young Alexis. jut chooses the one by the sea! 
And the suns they rise and the suns they set, 
But she rarely sees their gleam, 
For often her eyes with tears are wet, 
And the sewing-work is unfinished yet, 
And so is the girlish dream. 


roses kissed by 


And Janey turned things in and out, 
As foolish maids will . 

What could the ng be all about? 
Yet well enough s knew 

That while the fingers drew the wool 
As fine as fine could be, 

The loving mother-heart was full 
Of her boy gone to sez 

Her blue-eyed boy, her pride and joy, 
On the cold and cruel § - 

Her darling boy, Alexis. 


do 


For when her ladies gird at her, 
And her lord is cold and stern, 
Old memories in her heart must stir, 
And she can not choose but mourn 
For the gentle boy, £ ! 


And beyond the good green piece of wood, And alway, when the dance is done, 
the field of flowers so gay, And her weary feet are free, 
its ancient oaks there stood, She sits in her chamber all alone 
th gables high and gray, At the window next the sea, 
l, where mistress of all And combs her shining tresses down 
lance the night away By the light of the fading stars, 
> sat and sewed ner seam And maybe thinks of her homespun gown 
garden bower that day With the pretty flax-flower bars. 
from seam and alike from dream For when the foam of wintry gales 
Hier truant thoughts would stray: Runs white along the blue, 
It would be so fine like a lady to shine, Hearing the rattle of stiffened sails, 
And to dance the night away! She trembles through and through, 
And oh and alas for Alexis! And maybe thinks of Alexis. 
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ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. 


Seconds Baper. 


YAPE FLORIDA, a point of great interest elders loaded with their brilliant blossoms 
( and solicitude to the marine these wa- | together form a cheerful scene of much beaut 
“rs, Is Key Buisquine , forming with Virginia he entrance to the lit stream 1s partic ular! 
Key the eastern extremity of the Florida Reef, |p! ant; the banks are green to the water 
nd situated seve from the nearest 
ae 


main ice with tall flowing grasses and wate r-plants 
of the peninst la, at the head of B usquine 1e ear am r surface are deep shadows 

reflections of beautiful forms contra 
A light of the highest power is here mount icture-like with the opposite bank, where a 
vhich, with the great Loggerhe: ght at | broad patch of sunlig nted quite to brill 
xtreme western ¢ nd, and the intermediate ianecv the hels f vhite sands f th beach 
rrdon of skeleton towers and beacons that rise Climbing vi and flowering plants and shrubs 
rom the waters of the dreaded reef, forms a hang over the cliff There is a charm un 
‘m of protection. The labors of our | speakable in the view of these broad leaves and 

r, we left the Oriental at anchor | nodding plumes of wild, tangled way-sides, 

the night, and sailed across the bay to the At the close of the last Indian war this 
nouth of the Miami, where we were to meet | fort, like many others in the State, was aban 
party of telegraphic surveyors. doned. Indications remain, however, to show 
Though dignified by the name of river, the | that the plan was an excellent one. The 
} 
i 


1 
the overl ind 
} 
A 


uf } 


fiami is a mere outlet of the fresh water of | oolitie rock of the region was used freely in 


» Everglades, yet picturesque and full of qui onstruction of the buildings. Ledges of th 
beauty, derived from the luxuriant foliage | rock crop out abundantly, and it is easily worl 
s banks. ed to the required shape by axes. Resting 
[he old garrison of Fort Dallas is m full | upon the old coral formation, it seems to b 
was we approach. The neat cottage-bar- | composed of agglutinated masses of calcareous 
ks, with broad verandas, arranged pleasing- | sand and mud In some instances large por 


around a fine sloping parade—tall cocoas, | tions } >a crystalline structure, like cale spar 


t 
! 
ne-trees, and rich groupings of poncianas and The old barracks are now occupied by 


MOUTH OF THS MIAMI RIVES. 
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tion of the root. The plant is the Zamia ir 
tegrifolia. ‘The root from which the fecula « 
starch is obtained grows in the rich soil of the 
forests, and resembles in size and shape ¢ 
ruta baga turnip. One-half of the root gr — 
above-ground, and the top is a tuft of fern-lik. 
or, more properly, palm-like leaves, the ger 
to which they belong being just removed froy 
the palms. In its crude state the root is poisor 
ous. Our troops, during the war, eager t 
avail themselves of so valuable an articl 
food, without first obtaining the necessary iy 
formation concerning its nature, were frequent 
ly poisoned by it. The starch, of course, pre 
pared properly, is a valuable article, and is use: 
in this region as flour for bread. The wife of 
our host presented us at breakfast with excee 
ingly nice white bread made of it. To extract 
the starch the tubers are first beaten in larg 
| wooden mortars or troughs to a pulp, whicl 
thrown into tubs of water. The fibrous part 
are then thrown out, the milky liquor, bein, 
passed through a hair 
| sieve or coarse cloth, is 
| suffered to settle, and 
the water drained off 
A white mass is left, 
EOWROOE. which is again washed, 

and the pure starch is 
gentlemen, who have a grant of land from the dried upon sheets in the 
State, and are authorized to encourage the col- | sun. 
mization of the region. The families of the A species of agave 01 


party were with them, and a number of Swedish | aloe is verv abundant 


mmigrants were expected. Those already in| on the keys and in this 


possession were enterprising and assiduous in| region. Many attempts 
heir endeavors to bring out the resources of | have been made to ren- 
the country. At the house of Captain Hunt, | der it profitable. It 
the chief s v, We were entertained very | yields the Sisal hemp of 
kindly and pleasantly. We here found the | commerce, from which 
overland party of the Telegraph Company, who! our best cordage 1s 
had traveled the whole length of the state| made. Large planta- 
hrough the forests bordering the east shore. tions are seen at Key 
We were attracted by an unusual display of | West, and some ma- 
tine books in the office of our host, and found | chinery was erected 
hat the selection was valuable and appropriate | there and in this vicin 
to this undertaking, as well as very large ; com- | ity, for the purpose of 
prising scientific standard works, and works of | crushing the fibre into 
reference in most departments of knowledge. | proper form for the 
Many scientific instruments and the most ap-| market. Like many 
proved agricultural implements indicated a plan | other channels of in 
for intelligent beginnings that deserves success. | dustry here, it remains 
Single-handed the settler can not expect to suc-| for more persevering 
eed here, but intelligent co-operative under- efforts or less expens- 
taking must, to a reasonable extent, be success- | ive methods of prepa- 
ful, if not highly remunerative. Many attempts | ration. 
have been made to colonize this section of the Thisagave, unlike the 
country, and many avenues to industry and! A. Americana, which 
profit have been opened, through the value of | blooms so seldom as to \Y 
the indigenous productions; and it must be | be designated century \ \\ 
through its productions that this part of the | plant, bears blossoms S 
State prospers, as the whole Atlantic coast is| after the third year. Y, 
barred in from the sea. |A more impenetrable 7 
The arrow-root has proved very profitable, | chevaux - de -frise can 
ind the farina produced is said to be equal to! hardly be conceived, 
he best product of Bermuda. It is called | and it is used extens- 
oontie here, probably from the Indian designa- | ively as hedges around SISAL HEMP. 
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lantations; its long pointed leaves interlock 


each other form a formidable barrier, 


growth of the flower stalk is very rapid, 
to 
hev 


sometimes seven 


inches daily 


the 


ounting 


attain height of 
} 


ies 


n fally grown t 
n feet, and are rht ine in diameter, 
sembling somewhat the bamboo. Chis cu 
candelabra-shaped flower stalk, shooting 


centre of the plant, is a striking 
I I eturesqt 


i 


attractive as the white 


but each flower 
a perfect fac 
al 
al 
hold of the 


The root being 


rootlets 

z take 

as soon as it shall drop. 
1eaviest, they are sure to drop right side up. 
(hus the plant is propagated, when under other 
It to 
t possibly this is a provision of nature to in 


reumstances it would fail. occurs us 
sure the increase of this plant in sterile regions, 
if fruit with its seed fell on the dry 
ground, the chances would be greatly against 
Here the plant is ready form 
ed, its little leaves exact counterparts of those 
great spears of the parent plant, and provided 
like them with a channel adown their centre, 
ilong which the dew, be it never so little, is 


where, 


ts germination. 


sure to find passage ; eventually the dew nour- 
shes the plant and stimulates the roots to put 
it earthward, 


Across the 


if that gorgeously colored spider, epiera, which 


leaves of the agave were webs 
1as been forced to contribute its silken threads 

competition with the silk-worm. Like a 
rich setting of pearls and rubies this 


spider ap 


marvel of 


pears, and his wel 


Is a geometric 
a ity, 
rhe pine-apple will probably become a sta 
ple production, now that the experiment has 
roved so successful at Key Largo, where im 
nense crops are now raised, Like the orange, 
is far richer in flavor than those brought to 
the Northern markets. 


ranger here to find the Florida oranges so 


It is surprising to the 
much better in every respect than the foreign 
ruit. 
smooth, often red inside and out, and of a de 


They are larger, perfectly round and 


licious sweet flavor, far surpassing the latter. 
And this fact will in- 
sure for those who cultivate them a profitable 
return. ‘The limes than 
any other fruit, and literally cover the ground, 
where they return t 
f consumers. 


So with the pine-apples 
) 


are more abundant 
» the baser uses for want 
Limes are much preferred to 
lemons, having very thin skins and rich juice. 

The is another 
much-prized fruit, and, like the lime, requires 
juick transportation and early consumption, as 
they do not long remain intact after ripening. 

The banana, plantain, and cocoa-nut furnish 
as good fruit as is produced farther south ; 
uso do the guavas, sapodilla, pomegranate, 
mammee, and tamarind. 

In view of the fact that the frost never comes 


shattuck—Citrus decumana- 


as 
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here, it would seem that wh 


en steam transpol 
tation has placed this region within the pale of 
what 
} 


nave 


we may call diurnal commerce, we may 


all that 


ition, 


and, i 
cal fruits and pro 
from C 


lately shown through 


Bermuda furnishes, 
of 


which we 


now 
idd the 


manv tropi 


1 now ol 


ductions uba 
The example the opera 
tion of the Pacific Railroad is significant. The 


market 


certain prod 


tain 


great Pacific is brought within reac} 


ind ictions are already daily reach 
At present the c 
iable off b 


occas 1 there by 


ing our Eastern | 
North 


t, and 


omes 


ol Florida are to 


» it 
be cut 


much loss ion , as 
well as discouragement 
} 


When the fashioning h of intelligent en 
of the 
soil, then it will be possible to realize a deli 


ful and 


ina 


terprise shall bring out the capabilities 


prosperous condition here. Among 
other new trials the olive-tree*has proved very 
successful, and it is said that the oil is as good 
as the best of Lucca. Figs 


ind several fruit 


are easily raised 
like products that are delicious 
salads. The castor-oil plant is also very pro 
ductive. 

Though the solid substructure of this region, 
the main land proper of Florida, is the same as 
that of the more recent keys and reef, yet the 
surface has more the aspect of older portions of 
the country. ‘The soil is deeper, and extensive 
deposits of oolitic and crystalline calcareous 
in 


As at Key West and In 


dian Key, the calcareous rock crops out abund 


formations in some instances materially 


crease the elevation. 


antly, and the detritus which readily aceumu- 
lates, associated with vegetable matter, forms a 
rich soil, which only requires the addition of 
animal manure to be equal to the support ofa 
heavy growth of crops or timber. 

That trend of coast which forms the terminal 
portion is an old range of keys, prec isely like 
those now forming the outer barrier bordering 
the Gulf Stream. As extensive mud flats now 


form between these two so extensive 


ranges, 
mud flats did similarly form on the northern 
which is now called the 
whi 


side of that old range, 
Hunting Grounds; le the flats, now called 


Everglades, have 


grass and shrubbery. 


become overgrown with rank 


Another range of old keys occurs again, al- 
ternating with what was once mud flats; and 
so on this series is continued, quite the length 
of the State. 

Large bodies of fresh water accumulate and 
find outlet through the Miami. It is believed 
that a maintained 
through the old reef, as fresh water is observed 


considerable flow is also 
to bubble up through the salt water of the chan- 
nel which borders the south shore. 

One remarkable point has long been the re 
sort of wreckers and sea-faring men, where 
they could obtain an unlimited supply of fresh 
A is sunk in the soft mud 
over the bubbling outlet, and as the salt water 


water. hogshead 


is shallow, the fresh flows in perfect purity and 
abundance. 


This locality has long been known as the 
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ae, 


oc NOE RAN”. 


sl btn sn 


mt 


AN EVERGLADE, 


Punch and 


‘essible that passing vessels not unfrequently 


Bowl, and is so notably valuable 


aul up there to refill their exhausted beakers. 
Coast-wise shipping hug the shore here to avoid 

Gulf Stream, as the four-knot current is 
especially to sailing craft. 
tre of the 


the 


take thee 
receive benefit 
Phis terminal strip of land, w 
] 


1 as one of 


hich we have no 
tice 
ed the 


favorite 


ies of keys, is desigua 
Haunting Grounds, and has long been the 
Seminoles. The 


iundred, still remains here. 


resort of the small] 
remnant, less than a 
Not until lately have they made any effort to 
pport th 


1} t 
ind 


Ives, otherwise than by hunting 
The chief, a son of Billy 
legs, and two other braves, visited Key West 
lately to make arrangements for commercial in- 
great attention there not 
only for their extremely elaborate toilets, but for 


SI mse 


fishing. 30Ww 


tercourse, 


attracting 


their unusual business-like demeanor. Since 
the death of Cocheco, a notoriously ugly chief, 
vho was hung by General Harney, the tribe 
1s remained peacefully within its reserva- 
tion, 
Of the “There 
: a great deal of truthfulness and poetry in the 


Everglades a late writer says : 
1ame that has been given to the beautiful open 
vs which occur in the swampy scenery of the 
ninsula of Florida. Formed in a low, yet 
10t absolutely level country, these magnificent 
of semi-tropical richness strike the 
with surprise ; 


camp! 


iolder and it seems a waste 


of natuie’s grandest exhibition to have thes 
carnivals of splendid vegetation occurring ir 


isolated places, where it is but seldom they are 
seen by the appreciative eye of cultivated anc 
intellectual observers.” 


During the war with the Indians our troops un- 


Taylor and 


der Scott and Jessup, and a host « 

lieutenants who are now, many of them, pron 

inent in the different arms of our service, were 
familiar with the Florida Everglades ; but sut 
fering and death came to be the lot of many 
brave ones. Nature here is profuse to an ex 
tent marvelous indeed. Grand towering trunks, 
loaded with strange parasitic plants, and vines 
of enormous dimensions, like huge serpents, 
coiling around them. ‘The singular forms ot 
air-plants, vying in color with the birds and 
insects that alight upon their blossoms—an en 
chanting, wondrous scene. 

With the same prodigal variety and numbers 
that characterize the outer keys, many others 
are here added. The deer and black bear roan 
within the forest. The panther makes his lai 
in the long grass, and climbs the extended limbs 
The 
cypress is draped and festooned with the gra) 
moss. On its topmost branch sits the bal 
eagle, with watchful eye, mayhap, upon the in 


of the live-oak to spring upon his prey. 


dustrious ospray ; while he, unconscious of his 
foe, bears the finny prey toward his rude eyrie 
The sweet tones of mocking-birds and the 
numerous warblers charm the ear; and the gor- 
geous colors of the wood-duek, the ibis, and 
the gallinule, with hosts of other varied tints 
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pon plumage and foliage, fill the sardines are found sometimes 
ondrous delight. vhich hangs beneath the bill 


We leave this region of beauties with relu smooth, the white 
nee: but, ent us, dropping gently from the | muddy bottom, when undis ] 
blime to a sober truth, it must be recorded r beautiful objects to our 


as we passea 


that mosquitoes do seem to thrive in di 


st nemone was 
av ae " so be suties geese zre itly in color 
saving the Miami, we ran down along the 

} 


nd occasional touch- 
rm shore. The water covering the flats 


iten the pleasing 
barely sufficient in some places to float the 


A part of this water is distinguished by e gor las. in ling tl] sea-fans and 
name of Card’s Sound. Myriads cf several abundantly spread 
nd wading birds are seen on all sides, the over these ee their agency 
er standing in the shoals feeding, or quietly | in holding what matter comes 
the return of hunger. We were re- | near them, and ; on the work of 
of the amusing observations of Audu- | building up the soil t level of the sea—ny 


1 
respecting the pelicans as we came up to) to and even al 


int that the mangrove 
long line of them sitting upon a shoal belt of | requires to gain foothold and continue the work 
He says: ‘‘ Ranged along the eu With its ent oots. 
sand-bar, in broken array, st: | ne solita seen upon the bor 
ed heavy-bodied pelicans pluming th The propriet 
» gorged pelicans patiently wait the ret in addition to his usu: 
iunger. Should one chance to gape, a it into short pieces an 
f by sympathy, in succession open their : y continue to grow 
nd broad mandibles, yawning lazily an \ 1 give ot } 2 y, only requiring to be 
licrously.” lhe white pelican, according to occasionally » many plants in this 
Audubon, has a habit in fishing quite different | region, they b ne perennial, The tomato gets 
from that of the brown pelican that is so com- | to be a stout h, with hard, woody stalk, bear 
mon here. ‘The latter dives upon a shoal of | ing continually. 

fishes, but does not go under water; he scoops At Cape Sable more thorough and successfi 
them with his open bill, and remains on the | experiments have been made in agriculture 
vater until he has adjusted the fish within his | Parties in Key West own large tracts, and con 
pouch. He is not very expert, and usually de- | siderable income is derived from the products of 


nds upon hunting the smaller kinds, that so | the plantations. 


ongregate upon the surface of the water that To the Northerner the scene here is charm 
they can not easily escape. He often misses ing beyond description. At the close of the 
is aim, and, considering his voracious appe- | day, when the clear western sky is toned deli 
tite, nearly all his waking hours must be oceu- | cately from the azure zenith through the rich 
pied in feeding himself and family. The white | blush of amethyst and berylline to the golden 
pelican has been noticed to swim against the | rayed horizon, a sumptuous back-ground is pre 
wind and current with open bill, wings partly | sented for the noble plumes of the royal palms, 
extended, scooping the small fishes and stow- | and the elegant flowing tops of the papaw and 


ng them away in the ample pouch. They | the date. 
vould then rise and fly back, to commence The royal palms of Cape Sable have an ex 


again and repeatedly the same process, Sever- | tended reputation, but few ever get to see them, 


WILITE 
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ROYAL 


as this region is wholly out of the world of travel, 
though the entering wedge may be said to have 
This is al 
ready one of the great highways of thought; and 


been driven with the electric wire. 


one day the great palms may shade the weary 
traveler, and give, in his own country, that 
measure of delight which so long has met the 
visitor in the neighboring isle of Cuba. 

The cabbage palm or palmetto—Sabel palmet- 
to—is here It is a notable and 
striking example of Providential care for man’s 


well-being that on this wide-spread sea-board 


very abundant. 


of the tropical shores, where the construction 
of marine works requires material to oppose 
the relentless, irresistible encroachments of the 
the palmetto alone is invulnerable. 
Straight, smooth, and tough, it possesses all the 


teredo, 


requisites for its use, and grows in profusion 
near those regions where the ship-worm is most 
destructive. soft, 


occu- 


Other wood, either hard or 


atter one year’s immersion, becomes so 


pied by the brittle shells of the destroyer as to 
be 


dangerous; and in two years nearly the 
whole interior structure is replaced by them. 
Minute punctures on the surface of the pier in- 
dicate the presence of the young shell-fish that 
have just been hatched from the spawn deposit- 
ed there. Gradually the creatures progress, 
growing larger as they go toward the centre of 
the log or along the grain, wearing a smooth, 


devious channel, which they line with a white, | 


brittle shell. 
be occupied by these shells, and yet the exterior 


through, which requires very little force. It 
has long been a puzzle to account for the work 
done by some species of these mollusks. 

bore into limestone, and others into flint. 


Some 


hold good with the limestone, but it seems unac- 
suntable how the harder stones are perforated. 


A commission of Dutch naturalists has late- | 


ly reported on the subject, and M. Kater af- 
firms that he has seen the teredo in the act of 


boring in wood by a rasping motion of the 


The whole interior of the log may 


The | 


theory of acid secretion from the mouths may | 
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minutely denticulated portion of the valves. 
He also asserts that the teredo has an enemy 
in the worm called Sycoris fucata. The tered 
has a well-marked rasp upon the anterior end 
of the valves, which is characteristic of the fam- 
ily; and it would seem possible that in most 
cases the result is through voluntary action of 
teeth. Systematically this is a bivalve 
mollusk, of the class Conchitera, and family of 
Pholads; generic title, Teredo ; specific name, 
Navalis— Zeredo navalis—a sea-borer. It i 
therefore not a worm, but a shell-fish of t! 

clam kind. 

So valuable an article for building purposes 
as the palmetto proves to be is of course ir 
great demand, and those who own the land 
which produces it set a high value thereon. 


these 


The terminal bud, resembling somewhat a cab- 
bage, is edible, and many trees are killed by re- 
moving it, as they will not survive the loss. 

On the gray mossy branches of the large trees 
bright scarlet sprays of the air-plant seemed 
almost ablaze with the splendor of color. Full- 
blown flowers of a species of tillandsia they were, 
of the same genus as the long moss, though so 
curiously different in general appearance. Ih 
popular descriptions of natural objects, intended 
merely as conveying a general notion of what 
the object is, its relations to nature generally, 
and its aspect as a thing of beauty or worth, to 
the end that we may have a comprehensive 
knowledge free from mere technicality, it seems 


|more direct to the purpose to omit the term 
remain intact, unless the structure is broken | 


The sys- 
tems in use, as methods of properly studying 
and placing objects of nature, are of course in 
dispensable ; but there is a large class of read- 
ers who, it seems, would read with more zest 
and profit if the aspects, nature, relations, and 
intrinsic value of natural productions were ex- 
hibited with a light untangled woof holding the 
thread of narration, We are constantly meet- 
ing in our rambles upon the sea-side and the 
wood-side with singular objects, which we are 
told by our systematic mentor, much to our 


genus, and use the expression fumily, 
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prise, are only an- 
her form of 
ne very familiar to 
1S. We do not at 
‘rst recognize the re- 
Do 


t often meet with a 


some 


mblance. we 
son who looks so 
an 
é that it 
seems impossible that 

is not closely re- 
ted, while the tre 
lative would not 
be recog- 
Yet a closer 
cer- 
characteristics 


ch like 


ac- 


untance 


rhaps 
zed? 
nquiry reveals 


4in 


which are unmistak- 


In the case of this 
what a 
difference in 
appearance of 
e two species or 
nbers! We will 
ow call them, of the 
same family, 
terms 


nas 
lanasla, 


vide 


using 
me mbers, 
families, classes, and 
grand divisions of na- 
through which 
» get a ready comprehensive view of nature. 
I'he pine-apple and the scarlet air-plant, both 
embers of the bromelia family, quite resem 
ble each other in most parts ; but another mem 
ber of this family, the long moss— 7i//andsia us- 
oides—would hardly be regarded as such by 
the stranger; yet there are certain characters 
ommon to all. The bromelia is represented 
ilso by a tree which produces the delicious fruit 
alled sour-sop, resembling the pine-apple fruit 
in external appearance, but quite ditferent in 
Another large-leaved 
plant, which bears the pinquin fruit, trom which 


taste. bromelia is a 

1 wine is made of great strength and pleasant 
flavor. One of the most familiar examples of 
a large family, with members wearing nearly 
similar vesture, is found in the tomato and po- 
tato kind —so/anias. Here we find strange 
forms—some of doubtful repute, really claim- 
ing relationship of very close nature with our 
steady, domestic tomatoes, potatoes, egg-plants, 
peppers, and others—no less disreputable forms 
than the night-shade, tobacco, henbane, bella- 
donna, thorn-apple, bitter-sweet, etc. 

In most of the above-enumerated the flower 
is strikingly similar, both in shape and color ; 
and the leaves, in odor, form, and color, group 
the whole family together; and the unanimous 
opinion would be that they all strongly possess 
family likeness, though each has its peculiar 
or characteristic habits and properties. Some 
are climbing vines, others are shrubby plants, 
that seem to revel in the most uncomely places 
f the earth. 


LIVE-OAK, 


The scarlet tillandsia* looks 


or pine-apple, and 


composed 


like a 


lower 


small 


yucca, has a 


stalk 
of branches like heads of rye, of the 
brightest searlet ; the stamens a rich azure-blue, 
tipped with golden anthers. 


lates 


The dew accumu 
within the trough-like leaves, and thus the 
This 
plant sometimes germinates upon a rail-fence ; 


plant is cared for during the dry season. 


and fastening its twine-like roots around the 
wood, seems to thrive as well there as upon the 
trunks and branches of trees. 

The 7° usneoides—the long moss which hangs 
in such profusion from the cypress and live- 
oaks of the South—is another true epiphyte; 
growing upon trees, but deriving no nourishment 
fromthem. Having no roots, it hangs in festoons 
and clusters as if thrown over the branches by 
accident. Its 
seeds are so light they are blown easily through 
the foliage, vegetating wherever they fall. Dif- 
ferent is the parasite, which not only grows 
upon the tree, but derives nourishment there- 
from. The mistletoe—Phoradendron flavescens 


Its flowers are inconspicuous. 


—that of old Druidical fame, which grows upon 
the oaks of England, is a fair specimen of a 
parasite. It also grows in this region. Its 
berries furnish the well-knewn glutinous com- 
ponent of bird-lime. The dodder—Cuscuta— 
of the North, is another example, though be- 
longing to a different family. Five other spe- 
cies grow in the swamps of this region; some 
* P 


resented on the dead branch of the live-oak as 


i an air-plant. 
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very delicate and wax-like, climbing The barracouda, a most excellent fish, is 


e als 
ks of trees. taken by the spear, but by another expedier 


e long moss is quite an important article also somewhat novel. The fisherman select: 
commerce. ‘The outer gray tissue, | time when the tide so runs that he ¢; 
is easily separated from the black, | quietly with his back toward the sun ; th 
it, which bears strong resemblance is then directly in the eyes of the fish. 
e horse-hair of the upholsterer, It is much | the pickerel, the barraconda floats warily 
for mattresses, and gives a good return to. darts like an arrow; but with the sunlight 
» engaged in its preparation. his eye his enemy has the best of it, and strik, 
As we wander along the coast, now north- | unerringly. 
vard, leaving Cape Sable, the early labors of In the shoals about here manv beautiful s 
\nudubon are continually in mind, Labors of | weeds were seen with exquisite colors, rang 
ve to him no doubt; yet one can not help re-| from delicate tints of green to browns, tipy 
flecting how constant and enduring must have’ with crimson and scarlet. 


ort and cheer him alone in these wild and in our route. It is distinguished as the hon 


ore dangerous regions. Through these of a most remarkable animal; no less than o1 
swamps and along this coast the great natural- that forms a connecting link between the pres 
t roamed for months, to cultivate an acquaint- | ent and a past geological age—the manat: 


rarer birds, and to see them in sea-cow, one of three species known to inl 


een the enthusiasm for his favorite pursuit, to Tantpa Bay is the next most important pl 
i ] pi 


or 


the globe. As among terrestrial carnivora t 
issa, at the month of the Caloosa- | lions, wolves, and dogs are represented in 1 
, Was an important place during the In- | water by the seals, so the great terrestrial pac 
ian wars. <A fortified block-house and other | yderms, the elephant, the mastodon, and the 
rovernment buildings yet remain. The banks dinotherium, have an aquatic representative 
of the river in many places are enormously in- | the manatee. Curiously enough, the only | 
creased in height by the dead shells left by In- | cality where this animal is fonnd in this cou 
dians, A little above the mouth is the more | try is a fresh-water creek leading into Tampa 
pretentious garrison of Fort Myers, a delightful| Bay. One distinct species inhabits the Ama- 
iation. On the bank of the river are the! zon; another the Red Sea. The three spe 
raves of our ofticers who were killed in the com} rise the whole race known to science. 
terril Dade mas re. <A decent monument township and a river derive their names fr 
marks the spot, Oysters of the largest kind | this creature; and manatee sirup has more 
nd of the best quality abound here, their south- | than a local reputation. It is believed that the 
ernmost habitat. cane or sorghum produced in the manatee com 
Flowering plants abound in greatest pro- try is of surpassingly fine flavor. It is cons¢ 
ision, and frequently we met with old friends quently in great request. 
of the garden, that seemed out of place here, The manatee prefers the fresh water, but is 
ere in theirown homes. The lovers of not exclusively aquatic in its habits. Like the 
ood fish will tind rich mullet, and so large are | whale; the body tapers to a fish-like ferm, and 
| the spear is used in their capture; in| terminates in a flat, horizontal tail, which con 
t novel manner too. A two-tined spear with | sists of the rudimentary legs united within fir 
long slender handle is tossed in the air, to fall shaped integuments. The arms are like the 
vertically among or upon the fishes. A line! seal’s, short, flattened, and inclosed within : 
attached serves to haul them in. fin-like pal Rudimentary nails upon the 
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BROWN PELICAN AND SEA GULi. 


palm serve to hold the young while swimming. | to help himself, and, nolens volens, settles on 
head is round, and the upper lip is covered poor Pelec’s head—a head, albe it, none of the 
thastiff mustache. The recently discovered | smallest, but one amply rotund and roomy. 
otherium, the largest of terrestrial animals, | Now is the moment of his discontent. As the 
closely related. ‘The characteristic features | fish is tossed to bring it right end down the 
the elephant, the tapir, and the whale fami- | gull adroitly snaps it away, laughing his deri 
are united in this huge form. Like the | sive ha, ha! as he goes. The pelican seems 
ianatee and elephant, it has an enormous pair | to submit to it as an inevitable operation, and 


‘tusks directed downward, and, like the whale, | makes no resistance, but flaps heavily up again 
deficient in posterior extremities, to renew his search. Meantime the lazy gull 
One calm day, as we were lying at anchor | is brought to grief, even in the midst of his hi- 
4 the shore, a long, devious band of ripples | larity. The war-hawk is on his track. Listen- 


is observed, contrasting sensiblyawith the still ing and ogling from the neighboring s 
vater of the Gulf. Eventually it approached, | spies when he can leave his 
aah 


1 prove d to consist of myriads « f small fishes purpose he exultant Jaughte the x I] 


—young “sardines.” Here was a wonderful | soon gives place to shrill cries of alarm. 
llustration of the maxim, ** t and be eaten.” | war bird, conscious of his power, bears a wary 
} 'l 


t, the spawn of these small fishes is hatched | eye; cautious, and sure of his mark, Phie 


n the surface of the sea, and forthwith acres weaker darts fitfully rigzag lines, striving 
‘fishy forms live, move, and have their being | with all his power to escape. Fatigue and fear 
gregariously, and almost as one mass of ani wevail, and losing faith, he lets the choice mor- 

nation, So uniform and simultaneous are their drop. Down darts the hawk; clutching the 
movements, they seem like the result of one im- | prey ere it reaches the sea, he soars straightway 
use. Large fishes, the Jacks, so called, make | to the nearest roost. So the struggle for exisi 
vigorous onslaughts among them, and carry | ence goes on. 
many captive. ‘The dash and uniform simul- The sun was now fairly up, and new intruders 
taneous movement of a squad of Jacks as they | came to the feast. ‘The air was alive with wing 
make a raid upon these solid columns of sar- | ed watchers and hunters. On the outskirts of 
dinian infantry are interesting to witness. The | this river of fishes the little terns were busily 
sardines are continually leaping out of the wa- | engaged; and they deserve allthey get. Brisk, 
er to escape their enemies, presenting in the | expert little fellows, their faith is ‘total im- 
sunlight their sparkling silver sides, and attract- | mersion.” Quick as thought they dart into the 
ng the attention of the watchful sea-fowl. This | sea, and seize their prey wholly under the sur- 
vast animated patch soon became a scene of the | face. With a nervous flutter and pleasant chirp 
greatest interest. As the “streaky fingers of | they rise upon wing again—pretty busy-bodies 
the morn” began to fade, and the sun-rays to | indeed. 
glisten on the silvery wings of the flying fish, The great gray gulls and the gannets and 
and glow in iridescence on the rippling masses, | cormorants hang around like so many vaga- 
the brown pelicans drop from their roost and | bonds, ready to pick up a dead fish or floating 
come flapping heavily toward the scene. Flut- | fragment—too clumsy and inexpert to fish le 
tering for an instant over the prey, down he | gitimately. 
plunges, with open, dip-net bill, resting on the Stranger creatures now came to the festival : 
water to adjust the game in his capacious pouch. | a dozen or more of those great sea-devils—not 
Che laughing-gull—inglorious bird !—with ea- | those of ‘* The Toilers” memory, but sting-rays, 


#er and accustomed ey ce, hoy ering near, essays or stingal Cs, Or ocean Valin} ires, or s a-t ats-—— 
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Cephalopt 


era vampyrus—nomenclature enough 
to scare the whole army of sardines, aside from 


heir hideous shapes. The huge forms were 
swaying up and down through the line, creating 
sad havoc. By this 
a contest wherein the strongest or 
We could not as- 
sert that the vampires ate the fishes, but they 


time a strange scene was 
before 


us- 


most expert came off best. 


seemed to be so active, and confined their op- 
erations so undeviatingly to the shoal, it was 
It was rather an 
unusual occurrence for such a variety of creat- 
ures to get together in one struggle of the kind. 


Shoals of fishes are frequently beset by gulls 


natural to suppose they did. 


and pelicans, but here were congregated many 
Could we have looked 
inder the surface, other expectant marines, 


forms not often seen. 


with open countenances, might have been seen. 
The voracious bonitoand the hyena-faced barra- 


couda linger near the outposts to snap the strag 


glers, casting an eye, meanwhile, to their own 
tX 


e, the tiger-like shark, which sculls in gyratory 
survey of the manceuvres. Jelly-fishes—anima- 
ted rafts—float over and through the columns, 
threads 
of electric potency, which wound and lasso at 
the same instant. To name all the enemies of 
fishes, those we know as 
probable enemies in addition to those actually 
in sight, would require much enumeration from 
all the various branches of zoology. 


throwing down their deadly missiles : 


these unfortunate 


The great 
varicty of animal life in these waters is made 
strikingly manifest at such times as these, aad 
when the sea is perfectly smooth. 
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The sea-devil is not uncommon off the At- 
lantie shores, but the larger ones seldom 
near the land. 


go 
The dimensions are enormous, 
and may seem exaggerated; but in this in 
stance, like every other where the measurement 
or approximate size is given in these papers, it 
is from actua/ personal experience, or from re 
The breadth of one 
measured by Dr. Storer, of Boston, was eighteen 


liable scientific sources. 


feet ;* its length was seventeen feet, exclusive 
of the tail, which was nearly as much more. 
Those observed by us were about ten feet across 
his is the only time we have ever seen them 
in numbers. their much 
like the larger butterflies, as their wing-like ex- 
A small- 
er species of the family, the whip-ray, or whip- 
eree—Rhinoptera quadriloba—is seen frequently 
on the reef, and is distinguished for its long, 
slender, whip-like tail, four to five feet in length, 
round and supple as gutta-percha, tapering to a 
point. 


movements were 


pansion of body is used in swimming. 


The rays are furnished with most singular 
eggs: dark green leather-like cases, rectangular 
in form; and with four slender threads, which 
serve to hold, entwined around the floating alge 
or other drifting objects. Within the case is a 
reddish yolk. Floating on the surface, the sun 
heat brings to maturity the imprisoned young, 
which are liberated from the case through a 


* Represented in our cut with leather-tortoise. Its 
attitude is just as when they turn, bringing a large 


| part of the fin out of water 
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plit in the edge, which was until now impervi 
s The sides contract, and the young r: 

omes forth, still attached to a considerable 
portion of the yolk, which serves to nourish him 
Eggs of the 


acteristics are 


LV 


intil proper functions develop. 
oemmon skate having these cha 
ften found on the beaches of the North, from 
Whe 

rhe spines of the large rays prove terrible 
weapons, and wounds from them are exceed 


-h the young fish can be taken alive. 


ngly dangerous. Experienced seamen seldom 
are to attack them, as their huge forms move 
vith such impetus as to crush all before them. 
It is a fact perhaps not generally known that a 
species of ray was formerly known in the wa 
ters of 
electric power, like the torpedo, 
Latterly it is seldom seen. 


Cape Cod that possessed considerable 
It was called 
the cramp-fish. 

Along the whole shore from Charlotte’s Inlet 


to Cedar Keys, where we now come to anchor, 

fine sand the 
omponent of the soil. Sea-Horse Key, a high 
mound-like island, fifty feet from water-mark, 
land south of Hatteras, is of the 
same As the of 
oral formation, this sand must have been car- 


white silicious is 


the highest 
character. substructure is 
ed from the great outlets of the upper trend 
f the Gulf coast. It is said to be found as far 
south on the Atlantic coast as Jupiter Inlet. 
It is fair to suppose, allowing that the peninsu- 
1 was at one time much shorter than it now 
;, that the Gulf Stream has had an agency In 
1e distribution of this sand, carrying it on 
long the Gulf shore, sweeping round the south 
rn end, and leaving it heaped upon all sides. 
With the round tower of the light-house, Sea 
Horse Key, at the entrance of Cedar Keys Har 
The 


channels 


wr, forms quite a pleasing har- 
ir is very shoal, but narrow 
ead to the tewn on Way Key or Key, 


where the ra:lroad from Fernandina terminates, 


prevailing | 


REEF. 


Steamers piying between New Orleans and 


to take and deliver freigh 


vana touch here | 
The village is prettily situated o1 


passengers. 
a mound, whi h 18 shade d completely by grand 


old live-oaks. Long moss hangs in wonderful 


profusion from the limbs. Palmettos and vue- 
cas abound, and what with the lumber trade. 
they contrive to make it 


As 


ed with regard to co-operative husbandry o1 


good oysters and fish, 
a tolerable abiding-place. we have hint- 
intelligent application of agriculture in South 


Florida, so here it is possible that a paradise 


realized. The accessories of ni 
profuse and grand, so full of use 
but how stupid are the people, the 


Pale, shar] 


almost can be 


ture are so 
and beauty ; 
indigenous race, called crackers ! 
visaged, 


all reason; little can be expected from them 


but 


sandy-haired people, ignorant beyor 


or nothing, to vegetate, 

Upon a long wide beach at low-water we met 
one of those curious armies of soldier-crabs, o1 
A space of many rods was wholly o 


cupied by them, and so closely did tl 


fiddlers. 
ev march 


l l 


that thelr various movements seemed sim 





ozo 


like the sardines. One arm, like an im 
} 


neous, 


mense « is raised in front, while the other is 


too small to be conspicuous. ‘The females have 
arm, and march under protection of | « 


t 


I 
t 


no larg 


) 


> male 


Ph 


used food, and 
shell requires the 


as 


here 


TI 


he 


t 


tone-crab 


] 


st blows to fracture it. 


es i irge s1ze. 
tv 
On our way down the coast, returning to Key 

» vessel ran very near a medium-sized 
rt | 
ly oceanic, and of such rarity that we 
The first 


Boston 


sf is cortcea uspecies 


Spha 
r} 


norougn 


tory. ‘ 
taken 
and sold to the proprietor of the 
m two h d It 

row in Mr. Kimball’s museum in Boston. This 
isured seven feet and one inch in 

I nearly eight 
feet in length, The body 
is covered by a black leather-like shield, divide: 


In 


rept ile resembles the 


e some statistics of 


on s coast was in ( 
t, 


thi 


} 
l t 


182 
indred llars. is 


for 
creature mei 


length. tondelet speaks of one 


taken at Frontignan. 


ominent longitudinal ridges. 
irance the 
snapping le, but the flippers are purely fin 
l A small specimen, three feet in length, 
he writer at Na- 
hant, where A buil 
hole in the neck indicated its probable fate. 


into seven p! 


general appe 
tul 


‘ame into the possession of the 


if 


was cast upon the beach. 


In connection with these observations by the 


the sh 
tne si 


id | 


art 


lorida, it may be ap 
to to 
facts concerning the eli 

‘ases of 
} 


peen expre ssec 


way, along iores of 


propriate, ossibly of service some, 


rd 


rec here un 
aisease, 


So many ditferent opinions have i 
invalid is puzzled to know what to rely upon. 


m suitableness in 


e, and its ( 


Bee 
As a physician, and one having no possible in 
res success of the commonwealth of 
ordinary 


in the 


desire to see all 


parts of our country yield the best and become 


lorida, beyond t 


luly living now far away, and 


with no p 
try, I wish to be exact, and “ nothing extenu- 


appreciated, 


t 


et 
t 


rospect of ever returning to coun 


t } 


ite After a residence of nearly eight years 
m one of the fortified keys of the reef, [ venture 
to tabulate a few fucts, offering no arguments. 
I'he localities und dry Tortu 
gas, Key West, Indian Key, and that portion of 
th Florida below Charlotte’s Harbor or the 
ith ge h 


nh ¢ n 
The ke 


“Yr notice are the 


So 1 
al nl 


oOsanat - 


m . 
upon the Florida Reef are wholly 


mpt from trost. 

Very rarely frost appears as far south as the 
The keys of 
temperature, 
only in eight years was the mercury above 90 


It 


ex 


C sahatchie. 


the reef are never visited with 


99 


, 
in summer, above Twic 


vel 3 87 


Ir 


70 


Lge 


1 winter the average temperature is about 


In winter about every thirteenth day and the 


two succeeding ones are coaler, from the preva 


lence of a north wind; then the mercury is down 
about 60 A pleasant easterly trade-wind 


Lhe atmosphere is dry 


prevails at other times. 


| 


i 


ind bracing during the northers; no rain falls. 


tuin seldom falls during the winter. 


winds, 
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The intermittent fever is never known he 
*neumonia and affections of like natur a 
xceedingly rare. Diseases of the alims tary 
anal, as dysentery and diarrhea, are remarkg 


ily infrequent. ious remittent is an ocea 
ional visitor, less frequent than it is in ot] 
Lx nye 


ever, is also an occasional. 


, or break-bor 
Yellow fever is 


tranger; it never originates here, and is eg 


ortions of the South. 


kept away by good quarantine regulations, 


The extreme equability of the temperat 


ind the benign influence of the tempered 
iir, suit the delicate breathing organs o 


{ 
I 


The debilit: CAUSE 
h not 
ieat of summer is counterbalanced by the 


ousumptive in winter, 


xy the long-continued, thoug excessive 


xre 


gain derived from the absence of rude, irritatin, 


A marked difference is seen in this re- 
spect between this latitude and that of Ni 

Florida. In the latter the 
reaches a much higher and a much lower point 
This delightful equability of temperature is 


section mercur 
great and valuable point to be considered 
the invalid who determines to ‘‘ go South 
health. 
ful for the manifest comfort and extension 


Many have had occasion to be thar 
life gained by leaving the rude winds of 1 
North for the genial air of the extreme 

The great drawbacks are the want of goo: 


I 


South 
public houses anda proper diet for the sick, 
is reasonable to suppose, however, that as t 


wants increase, methods will be found to su; 
this present lack. ‘To compare Key West wit! 
Havana, we would say that every season find 
disappointed invalids returning from Havan 
} 
The city is too close and noisy, and too Spar 

Key West would be a paradise for the sic! 
or invalid were there decent accommodations 

The house of Mr. Russell is well adapted, an 

it is fair to presume that as company increas 

the proprietor will find means to procure all the 
necessaries for the comfort of his guests. It is 
a truth long patent, that a good public house 
on the higher part of the island of Key Wes 
would be god to the many who 
health or pleasure along the Florida Reet. 


iome 


for want of the ordinary comforts of 


ish. 


a send 


SIESTA. 
Sorter noon’s magic moments bind her 
Than philter or than charm, 
The lull of leaf, the breath of balm, 
The sweet enchantment that they make; 
While from the leafy depths behind her 
Soughs of silence float up and break— 
Break, and bathe her in perfect calm 
All things soothe to luxurious sleep: 
The gorgeous growth along the steep 
Droops with the tender things that creep; 
The silver fins that oared the pool 
Sink where the well-head ceases seething 
In the cup unplucked, where last they suckec 
The moths forsake their drunken wreathing. 
All things soothe her to dewy sleep, 
Gather her dreams in phalanx deep, 
With billowy wings like dim seas astir, 
And with low recurrence of gentlest breathing 
She sleeps—and the world rolls back from her 
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John from lending 
t the idea which led to the discovery of aid 1 veuld-be vovager ginning with 


a 
ica was not the ingenious cogitation of | the ye: £15, expedition t pedition had 


|’ a previous article we endeavored to show 
th 
Ame! 


mbus, but that others, and in particular »roval 


Florentine Toscanelli, must be regarde g 
ig devised it and imparted it 1 «=| We 
he conclusion that ray 
as \ 


fic investigator does l 
which restricted 


e mariner. 

2 however, possible tha 
yorrowed scheme, glory may be attain das 

as that which pertains to the author of | Navigator;” while another, on account 

scheme. We are now to inyuire how much many discoveries made under his auspices on 

lit is due to Columbus for the carrying out | the coasts of Africa, bore the title ** 

Nor had the spirit of enterprise le 

l 


unl 


t. in the use made | coveries to the Portuguese. One 


family obtained for himself the surname 


scanelli’s plan. st any 
popular grandiloquence he its influence at the period when Columbus 
n magnanimous in his sentiments; sub- plied’ for aid. In the very year in which his 
ly raised above all sublunary and selfish | request was denied by King John this monarch 
siderations ; depressed by the malevolent a sent two expeditions to explore the western 
tions of enemies, yet serene because wholly | coasts of Africa. In 1486 Bartholomew Diaz 
used by conscience: he is the grand type was dis} itched with two sl Ips under the pat 
almost wild, the self-devoted, whole-soul- | ronage of > same 


the cape now called by Jolin the Cape of Good 


sovereign, and discovered 


| enthusiast. 
We confess that we find little in the historic | Hope, inasmuch 
I to possibility of reaching Ind by doubling it. 


fh seems t 


as it seemed to indicate the 


ts which bear upon the case whic 
rant our imputing to Columbus such a char- | This expedition of Diaz was the twelfth which 
We can not conscientiously bring him 


lIty of heroism even in the second degree. | shores of Portugal since the year 1415. Evy 


had been equipped and sent forth from the 


dently the insurmountable obstacle which im 
le peded the progress of Columbus was not the 


ssence of heroism, as we are in the habit 


f understanding the term, consists in self 
It may take various shapes, and render | narrow-mindedness or parsimony of the court 
of Lisbon. 


martyrs, now for religion’s 
A story 1s told by way of explanation, whic 


» cause of patriotism, or, again, in be h 
y , very likely has some ground-work of truth. We 


entific inquiry and pure truth; but in eve 
stance the martyr spirit is a heaven-sent | are informed that the proposition of Columbus 
lf-forgetfulness. When we examine into the) was referred to a roval mathematical commis- 


ture of this we readily perceive that it has | sion, consisting of the two physicians of the 
yo measures ; first, the meagreness of any ad- | King and Bishop Ortiz of Ceuta. This learned 
tages of a pecuniary character that may be | trio are reported to have condemned the plan 
ked for as the probable result of an under-| as ridiculous. ‘The story in this shape must, 
we think, be dismissed as either a misconcep- 


iking; and secondly, the amount of personal 
Only ten years 


izard expec ted to be incurred In its prosecu tion or a misrepresentation. 
, have elapsed since Aly honso, the predecessor 
l‘ested by the former of these standards, how | of their present sovereign, consulted Toscanelli 
s the great discoverer appear? Is he the! in regard to the very plan which they are now 
iartyr whose flame-like zeal so thoroughly de- | required to consider. It is only reasonable to 


ws him as to leave behind not a trace of self? | suppose that they had been originally 
+} 
| 


Does he so identify himself with his adopted | this, or that now, at least, they were 
quainted with the fact and with the s 
must undoubtedly 


1 which 


1eme of discovery that its execution is all his 
imbition, its success his glory and his gain? , made by ‘Toscanelli. They 
e truth is, that the pecuniary advantages | have had access to tl \ 
1ich were expected to result from the success- | Toseanelli’s map was 
! yt be, moreover, t they were un- 


carrying out of the enterprise in question It can n 
‘re simply enormous; and the expectations | aware that the play nitte » them was 

1 absolutely uncompromising demand f | based upon 

lumbus were correspondingly large. amo! 

It has been the habit t 
Portugal for his treatment of Colun i ; 
ore palpable act of histories! ti terist nodesty of truly learned men, the Por- 


der that, with the charac- 


er been committed. It was not the want aticians would have hesitated 
nterprise—it was not the lack of princely ger > a sentence of so sweeping a char- 
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vcter. We are inclined to think that 
not the plan of action 


that 


it was 
pro 
e visionary and 


the 


which Columbus 
declared to | 


the scale of 


posed was 
extravagant, but 
he 


which h 


recompense 
demanded for | 
Whatever the truth, there 


were two persons who evidently were not alto- 


Is services, 


may have been 


gether persuade d of the absurdity of the scheme 
the oth 
John, it would seem, 


proposed, 


One of these was the King; 
er the Bishop of Ceuta. 

iad ly made up his mind as to the feasi 
lity of the 


the 


] 
areas 


project of Columbus, before sub 
to his council of 
ck that 
resolute to attempt its execution. 


mitting matter 


it 


cosmog 


aphers, and is ir his purpose was 


At this time, 
a very large number of exploring expeditions 
having been sent out at the expense of the Por- 
tuguese, their exchequer was growing somewhat 
lean. Notwithstanding this condition of things, 
he reasons adduced by Columbus are of so 
weighty a description that the royal consent to 
his application seems actually to have been 
granted. Ail obstacles are removed, and the 
noble ambition of the self-denying devotee 18 
about to be realized. One trifling considera- 

It is a consideration 


that not unfrequently mars the martyr, and de- 


ion, however, remains. 


srades the almost hero into a common traffick- 
‘r. Columbus has no love for his plan—his 
soulis notinit. He is like the shepherd whose 
Not} 


thing prevents the 
success of his application to King John but the 


own the sheep are not. 


stupendous demands of the self-denving man 


yf the sea. Columbus was the son-in-law of 
the hereditary governor of the island of Porto 
Santo, of Fayal and Pico, 
two others of 
to 


oodly 


the Azores. 


the 
the 


one 
same group, were known by 
A 


Hie was 


im their hereditary governors. 


Z vision arose before his eye. 
lriving a miserable existence by the arawing 
As a merchant he had not met with 
Might 


al adventurer ? 


1 maps. 


very flattering success, he not attain 


this as a geograpn In the ca- 
uity not of herecitary colonial governor of a 
single island, 


vhich he 


but a: viceroy of all the lands upon 
should chance to set foot during his | 
as | 
to such lands 
Here 


to snatch the jewel of glory, but to possess him 


ord high admiral of all the waters 
he might distance all 


a chance not 


oyage 
vdijacent 


ompetitors, was merely 


self of the more substantial jewels that sparkled 


n the glow of India’s sun. No paltry Pico or 


Fayal should pour its insular revenue into his 


offers. No Porto Santo should leave him, as 


it had his departed father-in-law, with heredit 
ary name and fame, but without an hereditary 
1 oidore. He 


royalty which would enable him to rival, perhaps 


would secure for himself a vice- 
o outshine in wealth and power, the sovereign 
before whose throne he was now a suppliant. 
rhe land of spices should breathe celestial fra- 
grance around him; the birth-place of the dia- | 
mond and ruby should pour its sparkling tribute 
at his feet. The Cipango and Cathay of Mar- 
co Polo should contribute their glittering gems 


to adorn his vice-regal coronet, Verily, if an 


| the matter. 


‘is incapable of entertaining it. 


ticipations ever were gorgeous, they were thos, 
which presented themselves to the mind of the 
Genoese map-maker of Lisbon as he stood } 
fore King John of Portugal in 1484, and plead 
right earnestly for the ac ceptance of his } la 

Washington Irving’s words in regard to ¢] 


matter were intended to glorify the magnaniy 


ity of his hero, They sound, in truth, like ¢h 


**The only difficulty that r 
mained,” says the biographer, ‘‘ was the terms 


keenest satire. 


for Columbus, being a man of lofty and nol 


sentiments, demanded high and honorable titles 
and rewards.”’ 
And it was by no means honor alone tl} 


was coveted by our ancient mariner. He jus; 


ly appreciated the emptiness of fame, the vapor- 
ous character of noble titles and heraldic g 
Something more substantial commended its 
to his eminently practical philosophy. 

The demonstration of a geographical tl 
ory, too, might have charms for men of ethere; 
and visionary composition ; but his was a strict 
ly logical temperament, that sought a basis of 
solidity for his convictions and his schemes 
Sometimes it is a misfortune to a man t 


possessed of a conscience. 


he 
In Christopher OF 
lumbus we have an illustration of the dang 
ous nature of *‘lofty and noble sentiments 
They created for their unfortunate possess: 
**the only difficulty” that lay in his path. Th 
induced him to make demands of a truly hi 
ic magnitude; they irresistibly hindered 
from abating one jot or tittle from those « 
mands, Let us, however, do this inflexibl 
He shall speak for hims¢ 
His requisitions, as given by Washington Ii 
ving, were to the following effect : 

1. That he should have for himself during 
his life, and his hei 


terer full justice. 


and successors forever, the 
office of admiral in all the lands and continents 
which he might 


discover or acquire in the ocean 
with similar honors and prerogatives to those 
enjoyed by the high admiral of Castile in his 
district. 

2. That he should be viceroy and governor 
general over all the said lands and continents. 
with the privilege of nominating three can 
for the island or 
province, one of whom should be selected by 


dates government of each 
the sovereign. 

That he should be entitled to reserve fo 
himself one-tenth of all pearls, precious stones 
gold, silver, spices, and all other articles and 
merchandises in whatever manner found, bought 


2 
o. 


| bartered, or gained within his admiralty, t 


costs being first deducted. 

In this last stipulation we consider that th¢ 
heroic character of Columbus fully develops 
self. Its every clause is a demonstration of the 
comprehensiveness of his mind. In few words 
he has managed to convey a meaning that is 
simply prodigious. In the style there is no re 
dundancy. We vainly seek for deficiency » 
Majestic conception ! 

The dwarfed intelligence of sublunary Johr 


Its comprehen 





sion demanded loftiness and nobility of senti 
ment, and these had been denied to the sover- 
eign of Portugal. The hopes of Columbus are 
dashed to the ground. He meets monarchical 
meanness with more than imperial haughtiness 
| inflexibility. His magnanimous soul will 


not condescend to accept a less magnanimous 
price than that which he has named. 
' And we must confess that King John was 
For what was it that was proposed? Co- 
mbus insists upon receiving a tenth part of all 
tl] lear gains arising from traffic that might 
be carried on with the lands which he hoped 
xach. But those lands were no new unex- 
11 territories, about which it was matter 
incertainty whether their productions were 
luable, or whether even they had existence. 
lumbus, as we have seen, never dreamed of 
ig discoveries before he made them, nor 
that he had after 
The lands to which he con- 
lered himself bound none other than 
ia and the neighboring islands, the inex- 


en realized made them 


ee en 
wing done so. 


were 


source of Venetian wealth, magnifi 
nee, and power, To become the 
h lands, and to enjoy a clear tenth of all the 
1s arising from a trade which should equal 


iustible 


viceroy of 


if not exceed that carried on by the republic 
of Ver 


1] 
urally 


lice, was a consideration that might nat 
no small influence upon the 


spirit of Columbus; to concede such a vice- 


exer ise 


royalty as he demanded would have been a step 

volying no little hazard for the King of Por- 
tugal. It actually implied the founding of a 
rival power which must inevitably eclipse the 


glory and not improbably menace the security | 


of his own, 

That it was solely the extravagance of Co- 
lumbus’s demands, and not the absurdity of 
ill at the 
court of Lisbon, is evident from the sequel 
of the story regarding the royal mathematical 
commission. The Bishop of Ceuta, one of 
that memorable junta, advised King John to 
dispatch a vessel secretly to carry eut his plan. 
The counsel of this ecclesiastical Achitophel 
was actually followed; but the command of the 
expedition was intrusted to a person altogeth- 
er lacking in knowledge and perseverance, and 
after a few days the vessel returned to port. 

When from Portugal we follow our disgust- 
ed hero to Spain we find that his soul retains 
all its original magnanimity. The self-same 
demands are made—the same inflexibility is 
manifested in refusing to make the smallest 
abatement from the price which he has placed 
upon his labors. 

On his entry into Spain he was most favora- 
bly received. One of the most infiuential of 
the Spanish noblesse, the Duke of Medina- 
celi, was among the first to whom he made 
known his projects. So warmly did the Duke 
enter into his plans that he was actually on the 
point of granting him the use of three or four 
earavels which lay ready for sea in his harbor 
of Port St. Mary. He was deterred from do- 
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his plan, which caused his success 
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reflection *‘ that the enter- 
would 


v the 

-ssful involve 

be grasped at by any but a 

and that the Spanish govern- 

nt might be displeased at his undertaking it 

He therefore wrote to 

la, strongly Co- 
iis plans to her attention. 

Arrived at Cordova, on his way to meet her 
majesty, Columbus found himself in charge of 
Alonzo de Quintanilla, 
ury of Castile. 


ing so solely | 
prise if 
too import 


discoveries 


sovereign 
me | 
on his own 
Isal 


} 
ana 


acc 


Queen recommending 


el 
} 


lumbus 


ntroller of the treas- 
his dignitary exerted all his 
influence in the furtherance of the projects of 
Columbus. Most important was the service 
which he rendered to him in introducing him 
to the celebrated Gonzal Mendoza, Arch- 
bishop of Tole do, and Grand Cardinal of Spain. 
Mendoza wielded so powerful an influence in 
the affairs of the kingdom that Peter Martyr 
styled him “the third King of 
A full explanation of the views of 
Columbus satisfied him of their profound im- 
portance, and he became an active promoter 
of his object. 

It is true that among the learned assembled 
at Salamanca to pronounce upon the proposi- 
tions laid before them, certain were found who 
considered them opposed to the statements of 
Scripture, and, what was probably quite as ap- 
palling, to the geographical notions of the fa- 
Absolutely overwhelming were supposed 
to be the arguments obtained from Lactantius 
and Augustine. They both denounce the idea 
that there are antipodes—the one because it is 


22 de 


facetiously 
Spain.” 


thers. 


simply absurd to imagine that there are people 
walk with their heels upward and their 


heads hanging down; the other on the theo- 
baad s 


who 


log 


‘al ground that if there were such phenom- 


ena, it would prove that there were members 


of the human family who had another primo- 
genitor than Adam, inasmuch as it was mani- 
festly impossible for any to have passed from 
one side of the globe to the other through the 
intervening ocean. 

On the part of the sovereigns, however, the 
unfavorable opinions of some of the council 
and the indecision of others had little effect. 
There was a manifest disposition to engage in 
the enterprise if it could be shown to offer a 
reasonable prospect of success. 

When he is just on the verge, however, of 
attaining his wishes, the unfortunate magna- 
nimity of Columbus appears once more upon 
the Like Socrates of old, he had 
“demon;” but it more 
practical character than its ancient counterpart, 
‘* So fully imbued was Columbus,” says Irving, 
“with the grandeur of his enterprise that he 
would listen to none but princely conditions,” 
His demands were the same those which 
had caused the failure of his application to the 
King of Portugal. More moderate conditions 
were offered, but the noble soul of the ancient 
mariner disdained them. ‘‘It is impossible,” 
writes Irving, ‘‘not to admire the great con- 
stancy of purpose and loftiness of spirit dis- 


scene. a 


was of a somewhat 


as 
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Nothing could make 
considered be- 
As if the 
dignity of his enterprise would have suffered 


played by Columbus. 
him descend to terms which he 


neath the dignity of his enterprise.” 


even if its achievement had been requited with 
the most inadequate payment! How unfortu- 
for should their d 
ings be dignified in proportion to the recom 
of labors! Much as the genial 
charity of Irving may be admired, we must ex- 


nate earchers after truth oO 


pense their 
cuse ourselves altogether from regarding the 
pertinacity of Columbus as affording any in- 
dication of moral and intellectual sublimity. 
Had a noble 

have spent no 
to 


consequence of his adventure. 


enthusiasm fired his soul, he would 
eighteen years in endeavoring 
secure for himself a profitable pecuniary 
His inflexible 
purpose to make the expedition a 
wealth, or, 
ness of spirit,” would have prevented his ever 


source of 


to quote Irving’s words, his ‘* lofti- 


sailing from Spain at all had the concessions 
which he demanded not been complied with. 
But let us accompany the noble-hearted ad- 
miral to the island of Hispanic la. 
so tractable, so peaceable are these people,” 


**So loving, 


says Columbus in his journal, “that I swear to 
your majesties there is not in the world a bet- 
ter nation. They love their neighbors as them- 
selves, their discourse is ever sweet and gen- 


tle” (it is here to be observed that the Pente- | 


costal gift of understanding all the languages 
of all the islands which he visited seems to have 
been vouchsafed to Columbus), ‘‘ and, though 
they are naked, yet their manners are decorous 
and praiseworthy.” Columbus very soon after 
reaching this island has the misfortune to lose 
Nothing could exceed the 
kindness of the natives, especially that of their 
leader, called Guacanagari. Some of those who 
accompany the admiral are captivated by the 
character of the natives and the productiveness 
of the island, and, not being particularly enam- 


one of his ships. 


ored of a ‘‘home on the rolling deep,” express- | 


ed to Columbus the desire to establish them- 
selves upon the island. Visions of vice-regal 
state at once present themselves to his prophetic 
The first 
step no doubt will be to obtain the permission 
of the Indian prince who, with his people, had 
He will proffer at 
least some beads and trinkets in exchange for 
the land. Another measure than 
this. however, commended itself to Columbus. 
A fortress must be built! The wreck of his 
caravel would furnish materials, he conceived, 
for erecting this; the guns of that ill-fated 
Sut it 
will naturally be asked by the inquiring mind, 
why build a fortress where nothing but kind- 
ness and generosity had been experienced ? 
The that warlike measures 
were taken for the protection of the natives 
against their enemies ! 
hearted Guacanagari is said to have been in- 
formed. But what enemies? Why, the terri- 
ble Caribs, a race of whom Peter Martyr, a con- 


eye. Ilis consent is readily given, 


treated him so graciously. 


necessary 


craft might be placed upon its walls. 


answer is these 


5 h.. / ly 


: A 4 
? 
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| captives. 


So at least the noble- | 
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temporary of Columbus, and withal, we should 
judge, a man of unbounded credulity, writes 
= The stories of the Lestrigonians and ( f Pol 


iV 


phemus, who fed on human flesh, are no lon 
doubtful! Attend, but beware lest thy h; 
bristle with horror!” . 


e} 


From his first interviews with the natives of 
the islands of San Salvador and Hispaniola 
Columbus informs us that he had learned 
the dreadful warfare waged by these sa 
upon their inoffensive neighbors, and of th 


odious practice of devouring the flesh of the 


ol 


We venture to avow the extremely 
heretical belief that this story of Caribbean can- 
nibalism is a pure fabrication of the lofty genius 
of Columbus, devised for the sole purpose of jus- 
tifying the endeavor on his part to make s| 
of the islanders, 


The story appears to have no 
foundation save the authority of the admiral, 
In testing its reliability, therefore, we must ex- 
amine what were the grounds upon which he 
based a conclusion so derogatory to the char; 
ter of the Caribs. 

The sources of Columbus's 
of two kinds: first, the reports 
Caribbeans, and secondly, the « 


yrmation 
of the ; 
ircumst a 
evidences gathered by himself and his com- 
panions in the native seats of these atrocious 


Inte 


anthropophagi. 

In regard to the first of these we can not see 
that any course lies open to the impartial in- 
vestigator save its total rejection as absolute- 
ly valueless. Let the facts be considered. 


Christopher Columbus and certain others, 
all natives of European countries, arrive at the 
islands of San Salvador, Cuba, ete. All, save 
one Israelite, who seems to have concentrated 


in his single erudite self all the linguistic lore 


| of the party, having at command Hebrew, 


Chaldee, and Arabic, are restricted to the use 
of European languages. They find the islands 
occupied by a race of beings differing in type 
from any with whom they have heretofore been 
acquainted. The language of these people is 
altogether dissimilar in genius and structure 
to their own. No doubt all intereommunica- 
tion will be brief, if not witty. The range of 
subjects discussed will be limited. It requires 
no inconsiderable time to acquire a new lan- 
guage, even if that language be a member of 
the same family as that to which our own be- 
longs. A somewhat painful and tedious ex- 
ercise of intellectual force is called for when the 
Englishman attempts to obtain a knowledge of 
his next-door neighbor's dialect. It would be dif- 
ficult for an adventurous traveler to find cred- 
ence for the story that, without having ever seen 
a French grammar or heard a single French 
word, or even dreamed of the existence of the 
French language, he had landed on the sunny 
shores of France, and at once conversed with 
the natives, and conversed, too, upon a very 
extensive range of subjects. Should he mod- 
estly confine himself to the statement that by 
| dint of agonized expressions and laborious ges- 
| ticulations he had managed to convey the im- 





essions that the natural cravings of appetite | 

re unsatisfied, and that a morsel of bread 
and a glass of wine would prove not unaccepta- 
readl 
admit the possibility of such negotiations 
ng carried on and brought to a satisfactory 


e varieties in his experience, we might 


nination. So, had Columbus restricted him 
lf to the assertion that he had contrived to 
btain from his Indian friends a supply of the 
necessaries of life, we should find no diffic ulty 
n believing his story. 
The case, however, is widely different. On 
» second day of his sojourn at San Salvador 
lumbus notes, with considerable satisfaction, 
that the natives are posse ssed of ornaments of 
ld. 
und, 


The intelligent natives displayed a 


vastly greater amount of knowledge than some | 


our intelligent contrabands during the late 
They at once appreciate the import of 


question put to them in pure Castilian. | 


They find themselves, however, unable to reply 
In this 
arly interview they have recourse to signs. 


the same grandiloquent speech. 


t has been claimed, we believe, for recent in- 


ructors of the deaf and dumb that they in- | 


ented the sign language. 
en carried to perfection by the ingenious na- 
ves of San Salvador. 

They answered Columbus by signs, pointing 


a king of such wealth that he was served in 
vessels of wrought gold. He understood, also, 
that there was land to the south, the south- 
west, and the northwest, and that the people 


from the last-mentioned quarter frequently pro- 


ceeded to the southwest in quest of gold and 
precious stones, making in their way descents 
upon the islands, and carrying off the inhabit- 
ints. Several of the natives showed him scars 
of wounds received in battle with these invad- 
ers. 
acle which surpasses the magnificence of this 
achievement. Verily there were giants intel- 
lectual in those days! 

We have read and heard of the extraordi- 
nary ability of Christopher Columbus as a sci- 
entific investigator and a courageous mariner, 


hitherto accorded to his superlative talents as 
a writer of fiction. Washington Irving mildly 
observes that ‘‘a great part of this fancied in- 
telligence was self-delusion on the part of Co- 
lumbus. He was persuaded that he had ar- 


rived among the islands described by Marco | 
: 
Polo as lying opposite Cathay in the Chinese | 


Sea, and he construed every thing to accord 
with the account given of those opulent re- 
gians.” 
of this so-called information was reliable. 


He 


believes that the natives managed to teli Co- | 
lumbus of the fact that enemies made war upon | 
them, that these enemies resided in the north- | 


west, that there was land to the south, that it 
abounded in gold, and that its sovereign was 
served .out of vessels of gold. 
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He inquired where this gold was to be | 


It had, however, | 


| savages upon the beach. 


There is nothing in the Pentecostal mir- | 


Yet Irving gravely admits that a part | 
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further this singular narra- 
hero’s negotiations with the West 
All to 
pensed with. seven di 
the New World he 
of an island which his guides, 


about five days pr 


But let us notice 


tive of our 


Indians. recourse dis- 


] 


signs 1s soon 
is arrival in 


steered southeast in quest 


ys after h 
taken on board 
viously, described as be 
of Its king, 
they informed Columbus, was sovereign of the 
hl . 


nboring 


ing enriched with a mine 


He dwelt 


} ler 
neig isiands, ina large city, 


possessed great treasures, and decked his royal 

jewels of gold. 
‘the island; but 
Either Co- 
lumbus had misunderstood the natives, ox 


person with rich clothing and 
‘They found,” 
neither the monarch nor the mine. 


says Irving, 


and 
here the worthy biographer seems to us to ad 
mit an alternative 
impossibility ) 


which involves a manifest 
‘they, measuring things by their 
own poverty, had exaggerated the paltry state 
and trivial ornaments of some savage chieftain. 
On the Ist of November the admiral, being 
now on the coast of Cuba, 


to visit several hou 


sends boats ashore 
The inhabitants flee. 
Columbus sends a boat on shore again, in the 


afternoon, with an Indian interpreter! (who, 
for the space of less than three weeks, had been, 
we suppose, deeply occupied in studying the 
dialect of Andalusia, translating Lucayan into 


Spanish, and had, doubtless, well-nigh exe- 


| cuted the first edition of his Hispano-Lucayan 
to the south, where, he understood them, dwelt 


Dictionary). At least, whatever progress he 
had made in his philological studies, he was 


| not at all unprepared for the present occasion, 


** He was instructed,” so gravely writes Irving, 
as if he were detailing matters of indisputable 
fact, ‘‘to assure the people of the peaceable and 
beneficent intentions of the Spaniards, and that 
they had no connection with the Grand Khan.’ 
This the Indian proclaims from the boat to the 
Such an effect is pro- 
duced that a number of the natives visit the 
fleet in the most perfect confidence. One of 
them is an adept in philology. He holds quite 
a lengthy colloquy with the equally philological 


| admiral, who gathers from him “that the king 


| of the island lived about the distance of four 


| days’ journey in the interior ; that many messen- 
| gers had been dispatched to give him tidings 
but we do not think that any justice has been | 


of the arrival of the strangers upon the coast (‘), 


| and that in less than three days’ time messen- 
| gers might be expected from him in return, and 
many merchants from the interior to trade with 
the ships!” 

By the 12th of December Columbus had pro- 
cured an additional interpreter in the shape of 


a Cuban native. This man exhibited equal 
ability with his San Salvadorian colleagues, 
and was, in less than three weeks, capable of 
translating. ‘The Spaniards conversed with the 
natives of Cuba by his means.” 
But, in fact, we only wonder that Columbus 
took pains to educate specially any of the isl- 
anders. The gift of speaking with other tongues 
| seems to have been universally diffused among 
them. From the story of the interviews which 
Columbus had with Guacanagari, the cacique of 
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Hispaniola, it appears that this personage him- | 


self, his counselors and his attendants, were all 
quite capable of maintaining conversation with 
the Spaniards on all sorts of subjects, and this 
within a space of less than three months. 

It is obvious that all information as to the 
man-eating propensities of the Caribs derived 
from the reports of the Indians is simply worth- 
less. ‘Those reports are obviously nothing more 
or less than fables. 

How far may we rely upon the circumstan- 
tial evidences gathered by Columbus and his 
friends on the occasion of his visit to the Carib 
bean islands? Bones and skulls and other por- 
tions of the human frame are stated to have 
been seen among the habitations of these odi- 
ous barbarians. So have we seen in the crypts 
of churches and convents collections of the os- 
seous relics of departed saints; yet deemed we 
not that these furnished any conclusive evidence 
that the flesh which once covered the same had 
furnished ghastly banquets for the surviving 
brethren. 

It was a custom with many of the natives of 
the New World to preserve the remains of their 
deceased friends, and for this purpose they dried 
the same by the heat of a fire. 

We feel now serious doubt as to the validity 


of Columbus’s testimony against the Caribs. | 
And when we turn to historic fact we find ma- | 
terial wholly at variance with the statements | 
The island of Gren- | 


of the saintly navigator. 
ada was occupied by Caribs. They remained 
in undisturbed possession of it until 1650, when 
Du Parquet, the French governor of Marti- 
nique, organized an expedition for the purpose 
of seizing it. ‘The expedition was received by 
these ferocious cannibals with the utmost kind- 
ness, and a pretext had to be devised for mak- 


ing an attack upon them. A few glass beads, 


knives, and other trinkets were given to them, | 


and it was then insisted by the marauders that 
these trifles were the price of the island. The 
Caribs were evidently neither ferocious nor war- 
like. 


spot. About forty others who had escaped the 
sword ran toward a precipice, from whence they 
cast themselves headlong into the sea, and mis- 
erably perished.” 

We are constrained to believe that Colum- 
bus invented this whole story for the purpose, 
as already suggested, of justifying his designs 
of making slaves of the unoffending islanders. 
Facts strongly sustain us in this conclusion. 
Las Casas, in his address to the emperor in 1542, 
says, ‘‘ It is right that your majesty should un- 
derstand that, in 1499, the first admiral per- 
mitted certain Spaniards who had rendered 
great services to their Catholic Majesties to 
take each an Indian for his private service. I 
myself obtained one.” 

It is clear from the further statements of 
this truly noble old saint (albeit he be not can- 
onized), that this enslaving of the West India 
islanders was the great cause of the disaffec- 


Father Du Tertre mentions that on one | 
occasion “forty of them were massacred on the | 
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tion manifested toward Columbus by his royg} 
patroness, ‘* When,” says Las Casas, “they 
arrived in this kingdom [Spain] her Highness 
Queen Isabella was so dissatisfied with this dis. 
position of the Indians that it was impossible 
to calm her indignation, ‘Who,’ said she, ‘has 
authorized my admiral thus to make donations 
of my subjects?’ ‘The princess caused proc- 
lamation to be made that all who had brought 
| Indians with them at the time of the first yoy 
age should forthwith send them back to thei 
| own land, under pain of death. In 1500, when 
Francisco de Bobadilla went to America as 
governor, all these Indians returned, and mine 
was of this number.” 

Nor did Columbus limit himself to this ver, 
restricted enslavement of the Indians. We are 
told that in 1494 he sent back to Spain above 
five hundred Indian prisoners, who, as he sug 
gested, might be sold as slaves at Seville. It 
may be supposed that their arrival did not min 
ister to the gratification of Isabella, although 
it evidently was a measure quite in keeping 
with the noble and lofty sentiments hitherto 
displayed by Columbus. 

It was clearly the design of Columbus to 
make slaves of the Indians in their own land, 
and to make merchandise of them in Spain 
He understood perfectly well that there were no 
resources of golden mountains or pearly beaches 
in the lands, whatever they were, which he had 
reached. He could export no article, save that 
of human flesh and blood, which could be ex- 
pected to compete with the articles obtained 
from the ports of India. The Spaniards and 
Portuguese, in their adventures upon the shores 
of Africa, had found the traffic in slaves a source 
of enormous profit. Natives of the West India 
Islands, perhaps the Caribs by pre-eminence, 
might not unreasonably be expected to find an 
equally ready market. Las Casas says that 
‘the bad government and cruelty practiced to- 
ward the Indians during forty-five years had 
occasioned the death of 15,000,000." Even if 
we reduce his estimate of the population fifty 
per cent., there will still remain enough to have 
held out to the admiral prospects of a very gain- 
ful description. 

We are searching, it will be remembered, in 
the character of Columbus for that element of 
heroism and self-denial which consists in disre- 
| gard of the pecuniary consequence that may be 
| looked for as the result of an enterprise. It is 

searcely necessary to state that we are unable 
| to find it. 

Nor is our search much more successful when 
| we estimate the danger which threatened to em- 
| barrass the adventurous voyager. Columbus 
| was familiar enough with the phenomenon of 
| Vessels losing sight of land and yet reaching 
| their destination in safety. In 1418 the island 
| of Porto Santo had been discovered ; in 1419, 

that of Madeira by Gonzalvez and Vaz, under 
the patronage of Henry the Navigator. Twen- 
ty or thirty years later the entire Azore group 
| had been discovered. These islands are nearly 


y- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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1500 miles distant from Europe, yet they were 


colonized very shortly after their discovery ; 
and, furthermore, uninterrupted commercial in- 
tercourse Was maintained with the mother coun- 
try. The sugar-cane was transferred there from 
Sicily, the ¢ ‘yprian vine soon blossomed fragrant 
prophecies of many a cask of good Madeira, 
By the time that Columbus made his famous 
yisit to the convent of La Rabida his hospita 
ble friend, the friar Juan Perez de Marchena, 
had access no doubt to a noble conventual cel- 
lar, over the mellow contents of which the two 
may readily be fancied exchanging opinions on 
the Ophir and Cipango of their fervid expecta- 
tions. If Columbus had only known better the 
meaning of the saw, ‘‘In vino veritas,” or been 
able to afford a few bottles of the veritable ar- 
ticle, he had certainly the means at hand for in 
suring a sound decision on the part of the med- 
ico - ecclesiastico - mathematical junta, which, 
says the legend, ridiculed his plans. So extens- 

e, indeed, was the traffic carried on with the 

inds in question that Flemings and Italians 
betook themselves thither and to Portugal for 
the purpose of sharing in its returns. Colum- 
bus’s own father-in-law, Palestrello, an Italian, 
was governor of Porto Santo. Columbus him- 
self, too, had frequently made the voyage to 
Madeira, and well understood that a passage 
on the open sea was far less perilous than the 


coast-wise voyages which Portuguese and Span- | 


ish adventurers were incessantly undertaking. 
In truth, the honor of being the first to encoun- 
ter the unknown perils of the boundless deep 
must in all justice be conceded to the Scandina- 
vian mariners already mentioned, and to those 
fameless names, Gonzalvez and Vaz, who dis- 
covered Madeira and Porto Santo seventy years 
before Columbus sailed from the port of Palos. 

It has been customary to describe the ships 
of Columbus as the most contemptible species 
of craft. It was his own fault if they were not 
the very best to be found in the harbors of 
Spain, for he had royal authority to impress 
both men and ships for his voyage. Further- 
more, he himself asserts in his journal that they 
were ‘* well calculated for the service” in which 
they were to be engaged. 

With regard, moreover, to the difficulties of 
navigation likely to be encountered, they were 
not different in kind from those already met 
and overcome by multitudes of his predecessors 
and contemporaries, Nay, more, the voyage 
which he proposed to undertake was free from 
one difficulty which must have occasioned no 
small amount of perplexity, if not of peril, to 
those navigators who performed voyages of ex- 
ploration along the African coast. For these 
it was quite important to have some idea of 
their longitude. Errors in reckoning this might 
bring them at any moment into dangerous prox- 
imity to the shore. Columbus, as he well knew, 
had simply to keep the ship’s head to the west. 
The Nuremberg compass-makers would furnish 
him with the means of doing this without risk 
of important error. 
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Very necessary, however, was it that he 
should be able to determine his position with 
reference to the equator and the pole. This 
was a point to which Toscanelli had particu- 
larly called his attention. How, then, does Co- 
lumbus hope to ascertain his latitude ? 

The means at his command render this a 
matter of far less difficulty than it had been 
heretofore. For the purpose of determining lat- 
itude navigators commonly resort to a simple 
problem, the elements of which are the decli- 
nation of the sun or other heavenly body, and 
the observed altitude of the same body. To 
whom is Columbus indebted for his declina- 
tions ? 

In 1436 was born in Koénigsberg John Miil- 
ler, commonly called, from his birth-place, Re- 
giomontanus, perhaps the ablest mathematician 
and astronomer of his'day. Toward the close 
of his life he retired to Nuremberg, at that time, 
as he describes it, ‘‘a sort of centre of Europe,” 
owing to the fact that merchants from all the 
northern portions of the continent resorted thith- 
er to procure supplies, especially of those articles 
which were obtained by way of Venice from the 
East. Here almost alone, at the time of which 
we speak, compasses were manufactured ; and 
so extensive was the production of these instru- 
ments that in 1510 the manufacturers organized 
themselves into a guild. 

Naturally enough, as being the centre at 
once of trade and of science, the quaint old 
city presented strong attractions to the astron- 
omer. Abandoning, therefore, the bishopric of 
Regensburg, to which he had recently been ad- 
vanced by the Pope, he betook himself in 1471 
to the tranquillity of Nuremberg. Shortly aft- 
er this there appeared from the printing estab- 
lishment carried on at the expense of Bernard 
Walter, an opulent citizen of Nuremberg, for 
the express purpose of multiplying the writings 
of Regiomontanus, a work of which all the great 
navigators of the day at once availed themselves 
—the ‘‘ Ephemerides” of Regiomontanus. 

This consisted of tables of declination of the 
sun and other heavenly bodies, calculated for a 
period of thirty-two years—from 1474 to 1506. 
While, therefore, Toscanelli imparted to Co- 
lumbus his ideas with regard to what was to be 
done, the quiet man of science in Nuremberg 
supplied him with one important means of as- 
certaining from day to day whether he was ac- 
tually accomplishing his task. 

It was needful for him, however, to have 
some means of obtaining the other element of 
the problem to be solved, the observed altitude 
of some heavenly body with whose declination 
he was acquainted. Here again he is in part in- 
debted to Regiomontanus, but also, and more 
immediately, to another mathematician of Ger- 
man birth and education already mentioned, 
Martin Behaim. Behaim seems to hold the 
same position in this matter that Fulton does 
in regard to steam navigation. 

Long ages before his day astronomers had 
devised an Greck 


instrument, called by the 
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I star-taker, for determin- 
ing the altitude of heavenly bodies. 


It may be described as consisting of a grad- 
uated circle, or portion of a circle, with an in- 
it the centre. This index car- 
It was usually constructed of 
id of course, antedating the telescope, 


x revolving 


it had no means for augmenting the power of 
human vision 
no little reverence as being the precursor of 
mural circle and instrument. It 
involved the same general principle as they do. 


our transit 


Arabians 
had applied the astrolabe to the purposes of 


It is evident, moreover, that the 
navigation. Pigafetta, who gives an account of 
1e vogage of Vasco da Gama to India round 

» Cape of Good Hope, informs us that when 
Portuguese 
Arabian which were on their way 
from the ports of India to the Red Sea, they 
re surprised to find these barbarians amply 
rovided 


itical observations. 


mariners met with certain 


cruisers, 


with astrolabes suitable for taking 


ears, furthermore, that the Spanish 
oors were acquainted with the Azore groups 
as early as the twelfth century, The Arabian 
geographer Edrisi, who died in 1180, speaks 
of them as the isles of hawks or vultures, which 
is the meaning of the word Azores. It is not 
at all improbable that, like their co-religionists 
in the distant Orient, the Spanish-Arabian nav- 
igators employed some form of the astrolabe to 
ascertain their position at sea, 
And it is not unreasonable to suppose that, 
like so many other matters of a scientific char- 
ter, this method of ascertaining latitude by 
observation of the altitude of heavenly bodies 
may have been handed down by the Moors to 
their Christian successors. Certain it is that, 
as already noticed, a commerce second, it 
would seem, to that alone which was carried 
on between Venice and the East, was engaged 
in by the islanders on the one side, and the 
The 
mariners who were in the habit of voyaging 
to and fro over the 1500 miles which separated 


Flemings and Portuguese on the other. 


the Azores from the continent must have had 
the means of keeping their latitude. Proba 
bly they had some form of astrolabe. 

In the face of this probability we have great 
difficulty to account for the fact that the astro- 
be seems to have been unknown, or at least 
unfamiliar, to Portuguese mariners until the 
of the fifteenth ‘ Perhaps the 
instrument may have had such palpable and im- 
portant defects as to interfere with its general 
use. Be this as it may, we are assured that as 
late as the discovery of Guinea by Gilianeo in 
1432 the course of a ship was regulated by ref- 
erence to the coast lines. 

This 
use of the astrolabe, to have been the condition 
of nautical science until the time of John II. 
of Portugal. He created a mathematical so- 
ciety, the object of which was to simplify and 


} 
A 


close century. 


appears, 


account as we may for the dis 


otherwise improve the instruments then em- 


Yet it is to be regarded with | 
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ployed in navigation. ‘This strongly suggest 
that whatever those instruments had been th 
were of a very unsatisfactory character. 

The members of this society were the ty 
physicians of the king, the Bishop of Ceuta, a: 
Martin Behaim. Circumstantial evidence, } 
ever, goes to prove that the really eftic 
At this time 
probably not twenty-five years of age, 


ey 


member was Behaim. he om 
and he 
was, moreover, a stranger in the country. On); 
really pre-eminent mathematical ability and 
geographical knowledge could have secured for 
him the position which we find him occupying 
as the associate in labor of the ablest sayans 
of the kingdom. Nothing but this could at 

for the double transgression of being at once a 
young man and a foreigner. That he had suet 
ability is sufficiently attested. While Beh; 
was still a youth of sixteen or seventeen Regi 
montanus had betaken himself to Nuremberg 
to enjoy the repose of scientific activity. Mar. 
tin was his pupil. This he asserted of him- 
self, as Barros and Maffei unite in telling us, 
In the workshop-study of his master he had 
been taught the use of the astrolabe for pur ly 
astronomical purposes. 

On his arrival in Lisbon, where geographical 
discovery and nautical affairs in general formed 
the great burden of conversation, what more 
likely than that he should have heard the yarns 
of sea-captains detailing their hair-breadth 
‘scapes, or their loss of time, in a species of 
cruising which might almost be called vaga- 
bondizing, owing to the inaccuracy of their al 
titude observations—what more natural than 
that the pupil of John Miiller should devote 
his thoughts to the prevention of such misad 
ventures, and that he should see in the astrolabe 
of his master a means of solving the difficulty % 
Whether, however, we are correct in ascribing 
thus much to Behaim is uncertain. We know, 
nevertheless, this much, that Barros, who was 
born in 1496, had the impression that at the 
close of the fifteenth century, for the first time, 
navigators were enabled to venture out of sight 
of land. In noticing Vasco da Gama’s voyage 
he mentions an incident which shows that navy- 
igators had not even yet overcome the heredit 
ary apprehension of a landless sea. When in 
the bay of St. Helena, on the coast of Africa, 
Vasco landed for the purpose, in part, indeed, 
of obtaining water, but with the object also of 
taking the altitude of thesun; ‘‘ for,” says Bar- 
ros, “it was but recently that the astrolabe 
had been employed in navigation, and the 
ships being small, Da Gama apprehended that 
their motion would interfere with the accuracy 
of his observations; hence he did not venture 
to ‘take the sun’ on board, especially with a 
wooden astrolabe of no more than three palms 
in diameter, and that, too, supported in no 
very steady fashion upon a tripod.” 

We further know that Barros considered this 
improvement in practical navigation to be due 
to the mathematical society of King John, al 
ready alluded to, as having for its object the 
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al injustice 
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It seems a gross historic- 
that the fame of such men should 
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n into execution. 
be ecli 
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magnitude, 
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hich, and for which alone, Columbus was in 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE 
y ageer YAR acce] 


carriage and he 


PORTALS OF PARADISE, 


ted the loan of his friend’s 
if have the 
pleasure of driving Edith to Dover by road in 
stead of going by rail, as they had agreed to 
do. Little thinking that Harcourt had de 
termined to be at Dover before him, Treloar 
sadly bade him good by, took the 

hand, and, turning his face aw 
the box-seat. 


irses that he might 


reins in his 
mounted to 

lashed out 
from the entrance archway, and as they swung 
the carriage round into the bright sunlit street 
Treloar noticed the little dark portal opposite, 
where the apparition had seemed 
the dim dawn. And now he smiled with joy 
ful anticipation, and thought how e: 


ay, 


The eager horses « 


to stand in 


isily even a 
strong man is mastered by a little combination 
of untoward chances and a trifling imprudence 
on his own part. That must have fig 
ment of the brain. His own spirit cou/d not be 
in two places at the same time; and if it could, 
and had been, he could not have seen it with 
bodily eyes. How could matter take an im 
press of the immaterial ? 

All such folly and gloom should stay behind, 
and brood among the stagnation of Peperton. 
He would have more of them. All the 
vigor, all the gentleness and affection of his 
nature, should be devoted to the pleasant task 
before him. A young girkh, fresh, innocent, and 
surely loving, though distracted by conflicting 
emotions, and as yet unaccustomed to trust in 
or rely upon any man but her own father—such 
a girl, fluttering like a timid bird, was 


been a 


no 


now 


about to ke Yr lace beside 
his hopes an 


bed and board, his ] 


him, to share 
s, his weal and woe, his 
Should 
he at the outset oppress her with displeasure o1 
No. He generously resolved to be 
tray no shadow of either As he 
thought of her youth and inexperience, of the 
many indisputable proofs of love which she had 
given him, of 


ve, his very life. 


distrust ? 


to feel none. 


the very sacrifice of home ties 
which she had made for him, of the struggle of 
feeling to which her fidelity to him must have 
subjected her, of her entire dependence on him 
from henceforth, he declared to himself that his 
love for her should be as a God’s, surrounding 
her sleeping and waking, at home and abroad, 


h all h 


unchanging through al 
$y so loving, guarding, 


*r changeful moods. 
and cherishing this 
) was now intrusted to him, 
he might perchance atone for many youthful 
levities, atone for the errors of his manhood, 
and contribute much to the happiness and good 


child of nature, wl 


ness of one of the fairest of God’s creatures. 
He took Edith up at her father’s door. No 
maid accom} “d her, though he had urged 
her to t ring one a i 
on the Continent. had only a traveling 
toilet-bag. Her boxes had gone to Dover by 
rail. was something pitiful in her soli- 
tary, No bright faces 
beamed with in the doorway. 
No playful guest threw after her the traditional 
shoe. He wrapped her up in shawls as if the 
was not shining brightly, and the wind 
tempered softly for this shorn lamb. He would 
place her bag behind him on the seat, though 
its bulk seriously incommoded him. It should 


condition 


“1 
smuies 


sun 
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not be scratched and sullied in the boot. Every 
thing belonging to her was sacred. Surely no 
woman had ever been cared for as this one 
should be, 

The groom left the horses’ heads and sprang 
up into the back seat. Away they sped, mak- 
ing swiftly for the open country by the high 
road to Dover. 

After they had cleared the suburbs of Peper- 
ton she said, ‘** How good your friend looks! I 
wonder you could give him up for me!” 
bes May I not keep both ?” he asked. 
**Oh yes; why not? I intend to love every 
one who loves you.” ‘ 

His dark eyes glistened with tender emotion. 

“Where is he?” she asked. 

* At the hotel in Peperton just now. Going 
back to town by the next train.” 

“And you would have liked him to come 
with us. Why not?” 

“You read thoughts. I should 
liked it: but he thought you would not.” 

Edith pouted. Then it was the Honorable 
Mr. Harcourt who considered her feelings it 
the matter—not her husband. 


my have 


He did not no- 


tice the pout, being too happy, or thinking it a” 


playful deprecation. Presently, however, she 
surprised him by saying, hastily : 


* Do take 


You would enjoy yourself so much better. 


him with us. I like him so much! 
He 
could come with us to France and Germany, 
could he not ?” ‘ 

At this juncture it was evident that love had 
blinded Treloar’s eyes. He failed to see that this 
piece of guileless innocence at his side was al 
ready jealous of his bachelor friend, and in her 
desperate way was tempting him to aggravate 
her jealousy. The pace of the fiery chestnuts 
was reduced to a walk, their heads were turn- 
ed, and ina very few minutes all Peperton (in 
cluding Mr. Harcourt) was immensely surprised 
at the sight of the splendid phacton again 
drawn up in front of the hotel. 

Out of an open window on the first-floor ap- 
peared the comely visage of the best-man, 
smiling and kissing a hand to the bride. 

** What have you left behind ?” he cried to 
Treloar. 

“Tou.” 
ready ? 
you. 


shouted the 
Make haste. ‘ome down. 


itter. ‘*Ts your valise 
We want 
Come on.” 

Down came Mr. Harcourt, bowing and laugh- 
ing, the waiter in attendance with his port- 
manteau. 

** How very good of you!” said Harcourt to 
the lady. ‘*‘May I really come with you? 
The very thing I should like— 

‘“**To burst all links of habit; there to wander far 
away— 


‘*The rest of that quotation by-and-by,” 
said the major, ‘ Put that into the boot, Will- 
iam. Jump up behind, my boy. Excuse a 
back seat in your own carriage.” 

Then, while turning to see his friend com- 
fortably seated, Treloar again said, ‘* We want 


you,” laying especial emphasis on the ‘ we,” 
and looking so joyful that Harcourt almost for- 
got the narrow, dark archway opposite, and tl 
phantom which Treloar had seen there at break 
of day after his lonely vigil. 

Edith did really like the look and manner of 
her husband’s friend; and though his presence 
was owing to her wanton humor, she was half 
gratified at having pleased her husband by this 
appearance of generosity. Moreover, she en 
joyed being drawn lightly through the b; 
summer air by those swift, strong horses. Al] 
her sensations were new, like the life upon 
which she had entered. The country, which 
had seemed to her so commonplace and famil- 
iar before, was now a succession of magnificent 
open landscapes, broken by umbrageous dells 
and hollows, through which they sped, among 
giant oaks and elms and sycamores, to new 
landscapes with varying features and fresh beau 
ties, yet harmonious and blending in memory’s 
mirror; until at length before them, east and 
west, as far as eye could reach, stretched the 
broad blue sea, England's glory and her strength, 

‘*Ts it not glorious?” asked Treloar, with a 
wave of his whip from left to right. 

“ec I 


dove; 


am so happy,” she murmured, like a 
but measuring all glory and beauty, as 
she measured all holiness and goodness, by the 
amount of sensuous pleasure it afforded her, 

‘*'Then you really love me?” he inquired, 
only wishing to see the love-light in her eyes, 
and the movement of her sweet lips. 

No answer came in words, but through glis- 
tening tears her eyes beamed upon his very 
soul. Two truant drops escaped and gamboled 
down the peach bloom on her cheeks. The 
No hideous 
distortions of the mouth, no red, swollen eye 
lids, marred the beauty of this April shower. 

He gazed upon her in ecstasy. <A turnpike 
gate recalled his attention to the common 
things of earth, A woman, with a tall and 
somewhat stately figure, and a handsome though 
sour visage, emerged from a smoky hoyel to 
take the toll. Both Treloar and his bride were 
struck with her peculiar manner and appear 
ance. She gazed at the former at first as 
though fascinated, then started suddenly, and 
fixed upon Edith a glance at once curious and 
malicious. Harcourt gave her half a crown. 
She went into the hut for change, and emerg 
ing with four four-penny pieces, persisted in ten 
dering them to Treloar, stretching across Edith 
for the purpose. Discovering at the last mo- 
ment that the change was “ short,” she demand- 
ed it back, and asked with some asperity wheth- 
er they suspected her honesty. Edith followed 
the retreating figure with her eyes, and to her 


siren was even more lovely so. 


| astonishment saw the woman’s face flattened 
| against a dirty window, 


and a pair of angry 
dark eyes peering at her through the dingy 
glass. 

‘*T don't like that person. She is looking 
at me,” said Edith; and immediately the vir- 
tuous toll-keeper emerged again, and proceed- 
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Oe 


ed to hand eighteen substantial pennies to Tre- | peace—those angels of heaven—enter in and 


loar, leaning across Edith again, and favoring 
her with a sidelong glance of peculiar interest. 
Annoyed at this profanation of his idol, 'Treloar 
drew ‘the lash of the whip lightly across the 
quarter of the horse on the off side, and with 
the same movement jerked the woman's hand 
upward and put it aside with the handle of the 
wi ip. 

The horses started impetuously forward. <A 

of the carriage struck the poor woman's 
, and sent her eighteen penny pieces flying 
in all directions. 

‘‘Beg pardon! Keep the coppers,” cried 
out Treloar, and added, ‘‘I hope I have not 
hurt the poor wretch; but she was so abomina- 
bly offensive.” 

‘Harcourt turned quickly round in his seat, 
and saw the indignant virago standing alone in 


he also 
vy, or fancied he saw, that she was shaking 


fist 


the midst of a cloud of summer dust: 
at the retreating phacton, and either 
reard, or fancied he heard, her voice uttering 
maledictions, not loud but deep. 

Even after a curve in the road had quite 


the turnpike and 


cone ealed 


its lodge from view, 
Harcourt found himself more than once turn 
ing to look in that direction. Lis natural sens- 
ibility was wounded at having even indirectly 
offended a woman; and his mind was still per- 
vaded with a vague misgiving of danger, in 
some form another, friend's 
footsteps, or waylaying him on the road. 
Treloar himself was uneasy the 
To perpetrate a rudeness, however 
slight, on a woman was most distasteful to him. 
He was angry with himself now for having done 
so, and laughed at the very idea of the un- 
couth creature having intended to give of 


or dogging his 


about cir- 


cumstance, 


fense. 

‘*She was only dazzled by your beauty, my 
darling. If I am angry with every one who 
looks at you, I shall be always under fire.” 
accounted for 

But after the 
phaeton had passed from her sight the myste- 


So the joyous bridegroom 
the strange woman’s behavior. 


vious janitress of the borough of Dover might 
have been observed sitting, bent in deep grief 
over her rickety table, leaning forward on her 
elbows, and rocking with a peevish, restless 
motion the frail chair on which she sat. Her 
fingers hid her grimy face and cheerless eyes, 
but no tears trickled out from between them to 
catch the light of heaven as they fell, and show 
that pure joys are around the mourner even in 
her hour of bitterness and wrath, waiting for 
the heart to open and receive them, waiting for 
the welcome without which only rude guests 
may enter in. 

**Curse him! and curse her, too, the sim- 
pering, false, fair-faced jade, with her tinsel 
hair and painted cheek! Push my hand away 
with the whip, for fear it should touch her! 
Eh? Ill be even with them both.” Thus she 
harshly whispered between her palms; and how 
could pardon, pity, submission, consolation, 


dwell in a heart so hostile, so inhospitable ! 
| 


Presently some little children were stooping, 
picking up some coins, calling to each other 
in the open gateway 


‘They had found the eighteen pence 


and to her, raising dust 
without. 
which had fallen from her hand as she stood 
She snatch- 
ed up a thorny stick, rushed out, and belabored 


every urchin she couk 


gazing after Harcourt’s carriage. 


time 
snatching the money from them, and chucking 
it into a pocket which hung open at her belt. 
As she did 1 to herself, “* Not his 
money. ‘That fool on the back seat 
this. Who is ke, I wonder? 


minx’s lovers, no doubt. So she¢ 


l catch, at the same 


sO she salt 
gave me 
Another of that 
may have two, 
may she? 

Then by a dextrous movement 
ing a child who had hitherto 


was at that moment deriding 


apprehend 
escaped her, and 
her in 
singular ferocity, 


fallacious 
security, she caned him with 
only desisting when the stick broke to pieces in 
her hand, and then violently shaking him, until 
the poor child was bewildered, disfigured, and 
In this state she dragged 
him into the hut, and jerking him off his feet, 
stood him upright on a ledge in one corner. 
Then, looking into his helpless face and tearful 
eyes with an angry scowl, she cried out, in a 
Like father, like son! 
Scoff at your mother, will you?” 

Lwon’t. I will bea good 
boy again,” he sobbed ; and taking some pence 
from his poor little pocket, handed them to her 
pitifully. 

Now the other fit came over this poor creat 
ure’s heart, and she clasped the boy in a furious 
embrace, covering his face and neck and breast 
with hot kisses, and rocking him to and fro, 
with an inarticulate moaning, like 
tress. 


gasping for breath. 


harsh, grating tone, ‘ 


* No, no, mamma; 


a dog 


in dis- 

After a little while some blind desire of self- 
justification struggled with her misery till it 
found ‘*My boy! 
cried, still holding the boy in her arms, and he 
still clinging 
her shoulder; 


utterance, my boy!” she 
to her, and hanging his head ove 
“don't mock me, my child. I 
can’t bear it. Je does it. J/e scorns me, like 
dirt. He worships a grinning 
me as I am now to what I was. 
her dress. I am unclean, 

mean. But it was your uncle, my own brother, 
that I hadn’t seen for years; not another lover, 
as he thought. And he discarded me for it. 
But I loved him. 


Ah me! ah I loved 
him. But now—” 


Suddenly she put the boy down; but he clung 
to her dress, and trotted about by her side when 
or crouched on the 
ground at her feet when she came in and sat 
down again at her bare, unlovely board. 
they remained for an hour or more, after which 
she announced her intention of going out, and 
remaining, perhaps, all night. On these occa- 
sions the child ‘‘ minded the house” and took 


the tolls. Though under ten years of age, he 


jade, as unlike 
I should soil 


hideous, unchaste, 


me! 


she went out to take tolls, 


wo 
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ese duties. Presently 
-d him behind a parti 
cabin into two rooms, 
nd leaning upon a knot 
aged crone of ninety 
oot in a cloak 
as now of many fad- 
A Pp ilsy shook her 
lrvest and hardest that 
riveled into, furrowed her 
Only under a clean white 
aled her forehead, bushy 
hery, fierce dark eves, told 
parted beauty, and gave to 
le figure an air of majesty which con- 
trasted strangely with its decrepitude. 

The poor child put his hands—which, though 
dirty, were small and shapely—before his eyes, 
‘*Oh, mother, don’t, don’t, 
I will find 
the grand phaeton 
I am sure they were mar- 
Don't 


and trembling, said, 
don’t! 
that 
and the pretty lady. 


ried to 


Let me go and get money. 
noble gentleman with 


day. They will give me money. 
go out like that any more.” 

The hag sank upon a truckle-bed with a look 
of anguish in her eyes that the complete dis- 
could not alter. ‘' Child,” she said, with 
of command—‘‘child, be silent! 
Could you tell that Iwas your mother? Look 
Do I look real?” 

A foreign sort of keenness now 


ruise 


1. gesture 


at my face. 
» into 
t ) Ile went closer, and peered 
wickedly. Then he touched the hard, dry skin, 
ed it, for it Then he 
d piece o made some 

in After 

id, ‘* Mamma, I can see your neck 

nd smooth.” So, in spite 

i weather, a 1 red silk 
erchief was drawn round the head, and 
a large loose bow under the chin. The 
in every 

The 


ik marched away with no 


d’s fac ec, 


a mask. 
alk and 


nse ey ebrow 4 


and adju was 


the de 


ragge 


d in 
direction, and reported the * coast clear.” 
red cl 
pearance of age or infirmity in her gait, and 
r pursuing the high-road for a few yards, 


turned into a grassy 1 


woman in the 


ar 
"s 
aft 
ine, much frequented by 


sies and tramps, which led circuitously to 
1e west end of the town. 
But ' 


said to his bride, ** 


ly toward 


reloar, driving gay the hotel, 
You must give William half 
a sovereign, Edith, to give to that unprepos- 
sessing female on his way home to-morrow.” 
‘‘She frightened me,” 
**she looked at me so, with such angry eyes.” 
** Poor replied Treloar. ‘* Poverty 
must have a wretch indeed, to look 


quavered the beauty ; 


wretch,” 
made her 
angrily at you.’ 

“T @ afraid ¢ 
**You said you were poor.” 

‘*T spoke truth, dear. I have 
thousand pounds in the world.” 

‘*That seems to me a great deal. 
will it last ?” 

** According to how I have taken 
nished it with the sort of 


m not f poverty,” she added. 


only 


three 
How long 


we live. 


a little house, and 


things you like. It has a little garden for y 


and a studio for me. We can live there on 


very little when we come back.” 

A short silence ensued; then Treloar 
ing at her, caught her eyes fixed upon him, he 
lips parted with a smile, and her little pearl 
teeth glistening with some quaint delight. 

** What is it, pet?” he inquired. 

“T rather hope we shall have to give up y 
pretty house with the garden and stu lio, ar 
live in a poor little hut like that disagr 
person at the toll-gate.” 

“God forbid!” the major exclaimed. 
why do you even think of such a thing ?” 

‘**T want to prove that I love you, and that 


you love me,” she answered. 


Is it to be wondered at that Treloar alighted 
on the steps of the Lord Warden Hotel, at D 
ver, as though a houri had’ met him 
gate of paradise ? 


at the 


CHAPTER V. 


BOWERS OF THE BLESSED, 


Harcovnt left his friends on the steps of thi 
hotel, saying he would look after his horses, and 
make inquiries about the sailing of the packet. 
Treloar went into the house with his bride, and 
saw her dressing-bag and one of the boxes which 
had come by rail taken into a bedroom, and 
left her in the hands of a chamber-maid, saying 
he would wait for her in their sitting-room, and 
would order dinner to be ready at seven o'clock 
He waited accordingly, at first patient and full 
of happiness. 
degrees, restless and impatient, and felt irrita 
ted by the persistent ticking of a time-piece on 
the mantel-shelf. Then stepping into the bal 
cony he looked out on the bright blue sea, which 
reflected the shadows of flying clouds, and rip- 
pled gayly in the fresh breeze. ‘There was suf 
ficient movement of the water to have fright 
ened a timid girl; but Edith had said she was 
not afraid. She should like the vessel to toss 
a little, she said. She had always longed to 
take a voyage, and had proved herself to be a 
good sailor in their boating excursions, when 
papa had taken them to the sea-side in for- 
mer summers. Presently Treloar saw Harcourt 
stroll down to the water’s edge by the side of 
the pier. Time was passing. What 
Edith be doing? 

He turned and passed in at the window again, 
stepped up to the mantel-piece, and found that 
an hour had elapsed since their arrival. So he 
went to Edith’s room, and tapped at,the door. 

**Come in,” cried a silvery voice within. 

He went in, and found her sitting at th 
dressing-table, with a light blue wrapper on, 
and all her wealth of fair tresses hanging loose- 
ly over her back and shoulders. She was even 
more beautiful so than he had thought her to 
be. He walked up to her, and put his hand 
lightly on her head. 


As time wore on he became, by 


could 
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‘What glorious hair, Edith!” he said, look- | life, then her father had been cruel and wantonly 
g at the reflection of her face in the mirror. wicked, causing Ses all that torment and misery 
She smiled doubtfully, and said, ‘* I thought | to gratify his own personal enmity to her hus- 
u were never coming.” band. 


That was the second time to-day that she She was a 


1 a tray was 
took it from the 
1 a side-table. He poured 

nteract. out a net ans id bringing it to her, with a 
‘Why do you say that, dear he asked. | piece of toast, begged her to eat and drink, and 
“You must know that I should hs ive come to. take some rest before dinner-time. But Edith 
1 before if I had thought you wanted me.” Was too preoccupied to do as he wished. A 
As he spoke he took his hand from her head. | fiend within was goading her to her destruction, 
‘It is very dull sitting here alone,” she said, | and she had no habit of self-control, or consid- 


nd having no one to speak to. Iam hun-_ eration for another person’s feelings, to restrain 


id used those words, and now they produced a_ brought to th 
nful impression, which her manner did not servant and put it o1 


and no one brings me any thing to eat.” her. 
‘My darling!” he exclaimed ; and, stooping ‘“*Whose hair is that in your locket?” she 
ore her, looked into her eyes with a smile so | asked, abruptly. 
right, yet so full of gentle reproof, that she He was shocked at her want of delicacy, and 
ung her arms passionately round his neck, and | for a moment felt angry with her. Then, put- 
urst into a storm of sobs and tears. ting aside anger as unworthy of him, he thought 
He dropped on one knee, and pressed her to | that, after all, it was not unnatural for a young 


her married life t 


bosom. A moment of ineffable sweetness ! bride on the threshol& of 
he first embrace of a virgin bride. This man | wish to shake off suspicions which had been im- 
ily believed himself the happiest of mortals, | properly suggested to her before. But there 


nd possessed of the choicest treasure upon was something startling in the evidence of 


) 


these 
uth. Little he thought what an unstable | suspicions, for he had thought that she trusted 
art was beating within that lovely form, or | him porn Ty 

hat even before he had risen from his knee **Suppose I were to say it is another girl's, 
xr passion for him was streaked and seamed | Edith?” he said, reproachfully—‘‘a very sweet, 
ith lines of anger and distrust, like the surface | gentle girl—and that she is not quite indiffer- 
f = s sea before a coming storm. ent to me, you — not think that I have only 

Ie stepped to the bell-handle, and summon- | given you half my heart, would you 

r a servant, ordered some tea and toast to be Her face i a moment flushed crimson ; 
rved immediately. Then he returned to her | all the color fled out of cheeks and lips. Even 

ie, and told her that he knew she was dis-| her eyes grew pale, and she fixed them upon 
rbed in mind by having been obliged to do | him silently with a look in which anguish and 

what 46 sr father was still opposed to. He said | ferocity were strange}; mbined. 

l, **may God forgive me 


then 


a 

othing of his own painful feelings, or of the dith,” he said, 

eat distress which all the doubt, misgiving, | it, but lam seriously angry with you; and I wish 
ind delay had caused him to endure ; but quiet t- from the bottom of my heart that you had asked 
ly reminded her of his forbearance and 1 me that question, and looked at me 2 that, 

nce to offend her father, and expressed a he pe | before you had become my wife. ‘The lock of 
hat the memory of it, and the conciliatory tone | hair is that of a little child, my niece and god- 
which he was resolved to maintain, might oper- | child.” 

e favorably in the future, and tend to bring Again the anger melted away. He was too 
about a more friendly recognition from her rela- | generous to be wroth with his pretty bride, he 
tives than he had yet received He told her self a mere child. ** Edith,” he sai d, ‘+ Edi ith, 

t to be uneasy if she felt that her manner to | my love, my little wife’—here he took her hand 
hi im was constrained or changeful, that he quite | in his—‘‘ don't give way to such horrible feel- 
understood her, and sympathized deeply with | ings. How cou/d you doubt your husband ? 
her grief. You can not think you have married a black- 

This great gentleness and forbearance on his | guard. Surely you believe that I love you, and 
part did not have the effect which it should have | only you.” 
had. Instead of drawing out her affection and Her better self began to gain the upper hand, 
tenderness toward him, it caused her to vacil- | and a sense of shame for her own wicked dis 
late between anger toward her father and anger | trust, and more wicked burning for revenge, was 
toward him. She considered herself doubly a | overcoming her, when the evil spirit made an- 
victim, and each of them as causing her suffer- | other struggle for the mastery; and, so prompt 
ing by their contention about her. ed, she cried out, rather than said, 

Suddenly it occurred to her that she had it ** Have you never loved any girl but me?” 

her power to judge between them. If hei This question seemed to be thrust at him like 
father’s suspicions were just, even if there were | a sharp weapon with many points. It wound- 
any shadow of justice in them, then her hus- | ed him all over. His mind, his love, his self- 
band was entirely to blame. If, on the other | respect, his candor, and delicacy of feeling, all 
hand, her husband wer e pure and whole-heart- | felt the stroke at once. It would have been 


ed, if “ss had loved her and her only in all his! wholly impossible for him to give a direct an- 


ty 
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swer there and then to a question so wanton, 
sO coarsely inconsiderate, 
he 


and stren 


That the girl on 
had lavished certainly a plenitude 
sth of affec 


experienced for 


whom 
tion which he had never 


iny other should have been 


capable of asking him such a question, at such 
a time, and in such a way, was the crowning 
misery. It seemed in one breath to destroy 
his whole scheme of love and happiness and 
goodness. 

She hid her eyes i her hands to escape 
from the grave and sorrowful reproach in his 
eyes. 


‘T shall not answer that most unkind ques 
tion,” he said ; ‘and I hope you will think over 
all my courtship of you, and all you know of 
me, before we talk again, and that you will re- 
solve to trust me, hav 
} 


ing more than sufficient 
reason to do so.” 
He was leaving the room, but turned back 


to where 


he sat, stooped down, and kissed her 
head, saying, 


“Take some tea before it gets cold, and have 
some rest I will tell one 
f the women to be on the look-out for your 
ell,” Then he went. 


She ke | t 


before dinner-time. 
( 
l 
her hands over her eyes, and said 
nothing. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE BREWING OF A STORM. 


Late in the afternoon of the same glorious 
summer day the Honorable Julian Harcourt sat 
on the beach below the great hotel consuming a 
meditative weed. ‘The fragrant fumes thereof 
ascended like fumes of frankincense. Earth, 
sea, and sky formed one spacious sanctuary— 
a temple not made with hands, unless it were 
the hands of Him who dwelt therein. So situ- 
ated, and in such a mood, Mr. Harcourt, a less 
irreligious man than many narrow systematizers 
thought him, prayed. I trust it will seem to 
none irreverent for a gentleman, cigar in mouth, 
lounging on the margin of the much-resounding 
sea, to of 


I 


for him to have refrained from that indulgence, 


er his desires to Him who seeth the 
etter would it have been, doubtless, 


y 
if 
> 
> 


heart. 


and to have gone devoutly to the house of pray- 
er. But as all such edifices were closed to the 
public in the place and at the time of which I 
write, he may possibly be held excused. 
**Thou, the Almighty,” he said or thought, 
‘“‘art also the very fount of mercy and good 
This man whom Thou hast 
for a friend desires to serve Thee. 


ness. given me 
Wilt Thou 
suffer that which seemed to him good to be 
evil? Shall he ask for bread of Thee 
and receive a stone ?” 


come 


From which effusion of genuine feeling it is 


evident that the painful impressions of the morn- | 


ing had not wholly vanished from his mind. But 
this fidus Achates took comfort after his appeal 
to the Power on high. Things would work 
round, he thought. The blooming little bride 
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could not be bad at heart. <A thing so tra 
cendently beautiful must be good, though 
goodness might be clouded for a while. Ho 
took a new cigar out of his case, and turned jt 
caressinglv in his fingers. ‘‘ No base weed ¢ 
look like this,” he thought. ‘ This match] 
design, this master-piece of constructive art, ear 
not be base within. ‘Time and care were ne 
essary to perfect it. Even now a churl would 
spurn it for some baser stuff. To be appreciat 
it requires a sincere devotion, a delicate sense, 
a capacity for abstraction.” Again the fum 
rose from the lips of Achates. ‘‘ Edith,” | 
thought, *‘ will learn to know and appreciate 
the ‘ pious Adneas.’ She is but a child. He 
will bear with her levity and capricious hum 
out of his great love for her; and so, as the 
years roll on, the cruel hours will teach him t 
endure and wait; the bounteous hours will bring 
him all good things when he has learned thei 
value. Hullo!” 

Another hand staid Mr. Harcourt’s hand ir 
the act of returning the cigar case to his poc} 
et, took out another cigar, lit it, and silent] 
became a part of the natural temple, a devot 
at the same shrine, similarly censing, and, : 
Harcourt hoped, adoring. 
It was Treloar., 


Let us hope so t 
There was something weir 
and wobegone in his aspect. The very fa 
of his having left his bride in a strange house, 
and himself sitting smoking on the margin ¢ 
the sea, imparted a new misgiving to Ha 
court’s mind. ‘‘ Where is your wife?” he said, 
after a long silence. 

‘In her room, I hope, sleeping. I have 
paid an honest woman on the staircase to wate] 
for her bell, and wait upon her.” 

** How can you leave her all alone in t 
great house ?” 

‘* She is agitated, and wishes to be alone.” 

** Poor fluttering dove!” said Harcourt. He 
wished delicately to fix his friend’s attention 
upon the natural conflict which must be going 
on in the bosom of his young bride, and gently 

to prepare him for some suffering on that score. 

Suddenly before them, as they sat, appeared 
a withered crone leaning upon a stick, darken- 
ing the sunlight. Hidden fires seemed to gleam 
jin her eyes, as though some fell purpose had 
| kept a demon imprisoned within her body, 
which should before this have taken her soul to 
its own abode. Though bent, her figure was 
still tall, and kept some lingering semblance of 
power and majesty. 

“Cross my palm with silver,” she quavered 
to Harcourt. He did so indolently, and sit- 
ting upright left his hand in hers. She gazed 
at it a while, then spoke: ‘* Loved by all men, 
and many fair women. Loving not many, nor 
any overmuch, thou wilt live long, and take 
life and love as they come and go,” 

** And how die ?” asked Harcourt, curious- 
| ly ; for as he watched her face he noticed that 
she was eying Treloar askance, and fancied 
that there was a singular malignity in her 
glances. 


hi 
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‘‘T know not,” she answered. ‘*I see no 
signs of death here.” 

“Dropping his hand, she turned upon | 
heel more deftly than she had moved bef 
Treloar had caught her 


self on his elbow, was 


eye, and raising him 
gazing at her with cu 
riosity 
‘Come hither, dame,” he cried ; 
gold.” 
While turning again, she caught the sover 
ign which he chucked toward her, and rapid- 
concealed it, approaching him with immova- 
countenance, but still the evil eye 
fixed upon his. Harcourt could not avoid the 


ly 


with 


fancy that these two people had an old enmity 

ween them, and that in some mysterious 
the woman was an agent for evil in the 
fortunes of his friend. It was clear that she 
wished to observe him while 


way 


avoiding his ob- 
servation; yet she did not fear him. He, too, 
and suddenly anx- 
ious to see her more closely, and 
attentively to her voice. 

‘Look at me, hag,” he said, sternly. 
more lying about palms. 
read in my face?” 

** Thy face ?” she asked. 

‘© Ay; you were leering at it while pretend- 
ing to read another man’s palm.” 

So challenged, the beldam stood before him, 


seemed curious about her, 


listen more 


‘6 No 
What fortune do you 


leaning heavily on her crutch, and gazing at 
him with rapt intensity. After a little pause 
she trembled visibly, and though not a line of 
her walnut visage was relaxed her eyelids quiy 
ered, the glare of hate faded out of her eyes, 
and somethifig like a groan eseaped from her 
withered lips. Then she turned again, and 
moved hastily away without a word. 

At a few paces distance she hesitated, and 
Treloar cried out, “* What is my name? An- 
other sovereign if you can tell my name.” 

She answered not, but threw the one which 
he had already given her to his feet, and point- 
ing upward at some object above and behind 
him, and uttering a wild cry of anguish, tot- 
tered away with feeble though ha: ty footsteps, 
and was soon hidden from their view. 

Then Treloar followed with his eyes the di- 
rection of her pointing finger. The flutter of 
a striped blue and white dress caught his eye. 
Edith was standing in the balcony of their sit- 
ting-room, looking on at this strange encount- 


er. He took off his hat and smiled to her; | 


but instead of paying him in kind she put her 
hands before her eyes, and he could see, or 
fancy he saw, a shudder convulse her frame. 
Then she stepped in at the open window. 

‘Follow that woman quickly, Harcourt,” 
said Treloar, anxiously, and even f¥etfully. 
“Quick! What are you stopping for? There 
goes her red cloak round that corner. Give 
her money. She will take it from you. Say 
what you like, but keep her away from the Lord 
Warden to-night. We shall 
morrow.” 

Harcourt followed the gipsy 


be far away to- 


at the top of his 
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speed to execute this strange commission, glad 
to do any thing, if any thing lay in his power, 
to avert the evil which seemed to be gathering 

id his friend. “If I can only get them 
away safely to-night,” thought, “all may 
be When once she has learned to 
confide in him there will be no danger. After 
all, there can ii danger. I have been 
keeping late hours, and losing my nerve. Fan- 
cies are infections. Trek has fretted about 
this girl till he has become a victim to them, and 
now he has infected me.” At this point of his 
soliloquy Harcourt slipped round the corner at 
which the red cloak had disappeared. Not 
seeing its wearer before him, and knowing that 
sheer fatigue must have caused her to slacken 
speed here, he inquired of a lad 
in a light tax-cart at the door of a shop wheth- 
er he had seen her. The lad pe inted out a court 
down which he said she had turned. 
entered it, 


he 
yet well, 
be no re 


ar 


who was sitting 


Harcourt 
1 going up to an open door asked 
an old woman who sat within knitting the same 
question, 


ane 


Becoming aware from her manner 
that she wished to exclude him from the hum 
ble apartment, he guessed that the person he 
sought was inside, and that possibly her friend 
or relative might not be wholly unaccustomed 
to domiciliary visits. He therefore withdrew, 
and finding a policeman not far off, asked what 
sort of people lived there. The officer, wit! 

out becoming too confidential to a stranger, in- 
timat 


d that in his private opinion they were 
‘a rum sort.” Harcourt then, in defiance of 
law and public morality, tendered a sovereign 
to the prudent man, and requested as a great 
favor to himself that the “rum sort” might be 
kept under surveillance for the whole of that 
evening and during the night, and especially 
that if they, or any emissaries of theirs, should 
approach the Admirality Pier the Lord 
Warden Hotel before midnight, information 
might be promptly conveyed to him at the 
said hotel. A card with the talismanie pre- 
fix of ‘“* Honorable” before a name completed 
the conversion of the officer, who promised 
| fidelity, and was secretly elated at having to 
protect the aristocracy from the machinations 
of evil-minded and seditious persons. 

If Harcourt could only with prophetic fore- 
sight have achieved this strategy upon his ar- 
rival at Dover, instead of luxuriating upon the 
beach, he might indeed have averted evil. 

Not long after the phaeton had drawn up in 
front of the hotel a woman in a red cloak had 
actually arrived at the hovel in the court ; short- 
ly afterward an innocent child had emerged from 
it and repaired to the precincts of the hotel. 
| When Treloar descended the broad steps and 
followed his‘ friend to the beach, this innocent 
child, who watched his departure, had left a 
note with the hall porter, which was speedily 
carried to the lady whose name it bore. That 
| was the first letter which Mrs. Treloar received 
lin her new name. Perhaps she had read the 

Poor child! 


| address with some pride. 
i Meanwhile the major, standing on the beach 


or 


| 
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where Harcourt left him, gazed first at the spot 
where his wife had just been, and received his 
greeting with so little warmth, next at the re- 
ceding figure of his friend in pursuit of one 
whom } 


ie felt to be an enemy, whose altered 


and disguised voice had struck some chord of 
memory within him, but whom he had quite 
failed to recognize; then his eye fell on the re- 
jected sovereign at his feet, and by a natural 
transition rose to the longing eyes of a water- 
man who stood hard by, a witness of all that 
had taken place, aghast at the madness of the 
woman who had cast back such a treasure, rapt 
in admiration of the hero who could give it so 
lightly and receive it again so contemptuously, 
not even stooping to pick it up. 

‘“‘Tf you're an honest man pick that up, and 
put it in your pocket,” said the demi-god. 
witch had it last, and it burned her fingers.” 

The boatman took it up, turned it in his rug 
ged fingers, bit it, tossed it up in the sunlight, 
and listened to the music of its rise and fall. 

** What am I to do for it, master?” he asked. 

**Good fellow! 
“Can I take your luggage on board, Sir?” 
inquired the man, indicating a steamer which 
lay alongside the pier. 

‘*No; but I'll tell you what you can do for 
me. Should you recognize that venerable per- 
son who told my friend’s fortune ?” 

** Ay, ay, Sir. 
Five or more. 
great folks be 
never—” 


Here the pe 


I said nothing about sery- 
ice 


Known her this many a year. 
Always about here when the 
about. But Lord, Sir—I— 


or fellow burst out into uncon- 


trollable laughter, which was all the more ex- | 


plosive and refractory from the vain efforts to 
subdue it, which a confused sense of propriety 
induced him to make. 

It grated strangely upon Treloar, who still 


wished to hear more of the woman, and so re- | 


frained from turning abruptly away. His steady 
gaze stifled the boatman’s merriment. 
er see her play this game before. Refuse to tell 
a gentleman’s fortin, and shy back this here. 
Nor I never sce her git this much before.” 


On a sudden his manner entirely changed, | 


and his air expressed wonder and superstitious 
dcubt: ‘* Maybe, Sir, she knowed your fortin, 
and thereby didn’t like for to tell it. 
she reelly knowed it; and it’s a-comin’.” 

‘** Well, never mind these mysteries, my good 
fellow. God knows what is going to happen; 
no one else. But as you want to earn that 
money, keep a sharp look-out for the old lady 
till the boat starts; and if you find her prowl- 
ing any where about the pier or the hotel, and 
can not draw her away by the offer of a glass of 
grog, come to the door of the hotel and ask for 


Major Treloar, Will you remember the name ?” 


“Major Trawler. Ay, ay, Sir; I mind. 
And you'll excuse me, Sir— Major, but a 
storm’s gatherin’; and if that young lady I 
see up there belongs to you, ‘twill be a dirty 


night for the likes of her. Wind's comin’ up 


oA | 


| with his wife before dinner. 
“T nev- | 


May be | 
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le ’ r j 
from the sou’west, and she [meaning the packet 


will be in the trough of the sea some three hours 
or more.” 

“Thank you, my man, 
your word, 


Sut be as good as 
Keep a sharp look-out, and jj 
necessary let me know.” 

“That I will, Sir; and thank you kindly, 
And a good voyage to your young lady 

Thereupon Treloar, who, indeed, saw that a 
storm was brewing, and only hoped they might 
get across before it burst, strolled sadly ba kt 
his hotel, with bitter vexation and foreboding 
as the portion of his wedding-day. : 


a ~ 


CHAPTER VIL. 


THE STORM BURSTS, 


Tue steamboat for Calais was advertised t 
start at ten o'clock. 


Dinner was ordered to 
be ready at seven. ! 


The little round table, 
which sparkled with glass of various colors, 
silver, and white damask, looked as if it had 
been devised, perfected, and introduced by be 
nignant fairies for the special delectation of the 
bridal party. 
}a gala aspect. 


All the surroundings, too, wore 
The house had become aware 
that Edith was a bride; and, as usual, no honor 
was too great, no splendor too magnificent, to 
grace her bridal dinner. The guests appeared 
1 the scene. Harcourt 
had made an opportunity for a conversation 
with Edith. They had sworn to an alliance of. 
fensive and defensive for the common object of 
protecting her husband from mystérious perils. 
| But what danger coudd there be? Edith was 
|. unable to conceive that any existed. Still she 
would be vigilant, and distrust every one but 


to be in harmony witl 


| Mr. Harcourt, who was to accompany them to 


France. 

Treloar had also passed a few minutes alone 
He had taken hex 
in his arms and fondled her. This time she 
| did not shrink from him, nor ask him to leave 
| her, nor repeat that objectionable inquiry. She 
returned his embrace. She nestled in his arms. 
She murmured on his bosom. ‘George, George, 
my lord, my love,” she said ; ‘‘ it is not too late. 
| Say it is not too late.” Of course he said so, 
and many other things to soothe her. ‘Oh, 
if it could have been ten years ago,” she mur- 
mured—* only ten little years.” 

**T could not have loved you half so well as 
| T do now,” he replied. 

But she repeated the same words in the same 
| pleading, plaintive tone of voice, but without 
| any appearance of irritation or upbraiding. So 

he let i@ pass. He could see what her fancy 
| was running upon. ‘Ten years ago he was only 
| twenty-one years of age, and she supposed that 
at such an early period of life he could not pos- 
sibly have cared for any other woman. If she 
| had been old enough and pretty enough then, 
he might have loved her first, and never had a 
thought, or a sigh, or a look of admiration for 
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entht F egotism akin to madness, 
it kit 
ry, petulant question, the defiant chal- | dividuality, 


irp upon 


inv one but her. It was foolish to hi 
, different 


ha string now; but that was very 


beauty and intensified her in- 
hat without speaking often, or 
brilliant, and 


in the 


he ang 


many word more 


— a doubt that he loved her utterly, en 
; ther could hi 


She would soon see beyond the possi 


than social inter 
. more than any o ve been) cours 
ie knowledge of wl to come, it 


iat 

dreadful to say 
, that Edith was | (ip 
py during that little feast, because sl 


1s 


ir did know that some women can ney- | seems to the narrator almost 


, or blind their eyes to it, till the thing 
The n, inde d, 


what is really the case, viz 


1 not see is no more, 1e Was prac 


ee ticing that philosoy 


vhich an insatiable temper 


see that it was, unless the scalding tears hy of 
-@ deprived them of vision. 
ith sat at the dinner-table on a low, medi 
chair, the tall back.of which was padded 
th rich green velvet, against which her love- 
radiant with smiles and blushes, and 


living in the present 

made so foreign to 

her habit of mind. 
While gayety and ¢ 


Vet] 
-d Wwith- 
The sw 


nce] 
Ous ¢ 


-humor prevail 
in, a storm was gathering without. 
had set behind a bank of purple, ht 
which soon, coming up myste1 
ured 


pall over earth and 


face, imil ouds 
owned with its wealth of golden hair, stood 
Harcourt was quite fas- 


his 


iously from the 
nd dropped 
Then, for a few 


west, obs the sky, 1 inky 


sol 


and 


it in grand relief. 
sea, 
tinuous play of brilliant humor, which kept 
rs amused, while he remained comically 
ate. Her melancholy air yielded to the in- 
nee of his drollery, and she became buoyant 


emn, oppressive minutes, a dead silence 
calm prevailed. Then 
Warden, out of the very centre of the sto 
clouds, a fierce flash brok« 


rom above the 
rm- 
away, and filled ev 


ery corner of the dark town with dazzling light, 
Candles 
en lighted in a silver candelabrum, 
ble at which the bridal 


in glass lustres on the 


joyous. He gave them such a funny de- 


and every breast with sudden awe. 
had 


and } laced uy 


I 


ption of the old gipsy and his chase after 
hough 
veillance under which he had placed her 
that the ponderous man in a white waistcoat, 
who presided over the festival and issued word 
less talismanic orders to unseen vassals without, 
is actually observed to smile; and this 
kled Edith’s faney that she followed him 
about with her joyous eyes to see whether it 
was a solitary slip, or whether he was really 
enjoying the fun, and only chuckling in secret 
to the side-board or thought 


th 4 course, he said nothing of the ust | 
on the ta 
party were dining, also 
mantel-piece ; but their light paled in the daz- 
im, and, while the windows and very 


glasses on the side-board were rattling and jin- 


I ht sight, 


zling gl 
so 
he roar of thunder, Edith caught sig 
w, of the pier head, and 
the steamboat heaving up and down by its sid 
in the sudden surging of tl At once she 
‘ized with a hopeless longing to be on 
board of that boat with her 
their to 
reign supreme. 
could never be, 

Treloar misu her feeling. ‘I 
ing that she dreaded the storm, he 
‘*No, dear; it will be imp« 
I can’t make the 
He did not | to you, so we must wait till its humor changes.” 


he said, ** Keep the 


gling tot 
through the open wind 
e 
1@ sea, 
when he turned ras St 
husband, making 
love should 


nk that this 


On the single 
Harcourt 


that no one was observing him. 
asion of his momentary al 
nted the theory t 

ipying palatial apartments in t 
had bribed the landlord to allow 
upon them that he might enjoy a protracted 
contemplation of Edith’s beauty. 

Treloar was happy again with that blissful | to-night. 
infatuation which belongs to love. 
talk much, but was pleased to see Edith pleased. | Then turning to the waiter, 
Her childish delight in the nice things, and par- | rooms for us.” 
ticularly in the sparkling wine, which made per The serious p 
petual fountains in the hollow stems of Bohe- 
mian glasses, was very delightful to him. He | men. 
was too much accustomed to be waited upon to ‘¢} at 
offer his young bride any of those officious at- | maid or any one,” said Edi 


new 
She si 


wol lds, where 


ghed to tl 


sence way 


hat he was a bishop oc- 


eu he hotel, who 
] 


na¢ 


iink- 


sai l, quietly, 


him to wait rstood 
ssible for you to go 
sea behave properly 


as over now, and 


art of dinner w 


a bottle of Hockheimer brought for the gentle- 


ut 


lown 


room with 
“may I lie « 


n afraid to go to my 


th; 
tentions with which enamored swains often per- | here and shut my eyes?” 
plex their wives for the first few weeks of their 


married life, and then relinquish (like a tight | and though the Venetian shutters were close 


The storm was by this time ra 


ging furiously, 
1, 
forever afterward. But he was feasting | yet the room was continually being lit by flash- 
upon her beauty, and refreshing his weary heart | es of lightning, and the who 
with the reverberations of 
went away, nominally, to t 


coat 
house was shaken 
Harcourt 


an order to the 


le 
th 


with her innocent mirth, “‘ nescius aure_fallacis.’ 
She felt his admiration, and it satisfied her. 
‘“‘T am the pride of his eyes to-night, and the | groom, and Treloar put his bride tenderly on a 


ake 


joy of his heart,” she thought. ‘* He 
ing of no one but me now, and never will again.” 


These last words formed a refrain or under- 


current tone to her wayward fancies : 
** Never will again, never will again.” 


So for the moment she was happy, with an/| tight clasped over her eyes. 


is think 


couch, wrapped her i 


nsna 


1 


wls, and laid his del 


cate but muscular hand on her golden head. 


‘* Don't be so frightened,” he said, 


**AmI 


| . at 
| not well able to take care of you? 
| Still she shuddered visibly, keeping her hands 


On one finger 
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were her wedding-ring and a guard ring of ex- 
traordinary beauty, which Treloar had given 
her a year ago. It contained a rare opal, and 
on either side a superb brilliant. 

“That amulet,” he 
e a ruby.” 


said, ‘‘is burning red, 


lik 

So it was when he spoke—the diamonds 
catching a crimson light from the velvet pil- 
low below her head, and flashing this through 
the opal. 


**Red when 
And when 


you love, and rosier red; 
you love not, pale and blue,’” 


he murmured, 


quoting a little poem of Emer 
son’s which he 


had sent her with the ring. 

She snatched her hands away from before her | 
eyes ; 
of lightning came, weird and ghostly, upon the 
scene, 
corpses, the amulet glimmered with a faint lustre 
of cold, pale blue; and as Treloar’s eyes glanced 
from it to her face a look of horror such as he 


had never seen before on human countenance | 


met his astonished gaze. 

**You must not be superstitious, Qarling,” he 
said, soothingly ; ‘‘ I must give youaruby amu- 
let, which will always tell the truth, even in a 
flash of lightning. 

3ut while he spoke she was tugging at the 
rings with the fingers of her right hand, and 
speedily wrenched them both off. 

“You don’t love me,” 
deceiv ed me, 


** You have 
You 


she cried. 
You love another woman, 
have another wife in India.” 

He started up and drew back a 
couple of paces from the couch where she lay. 
She had the two rings in her right hand, and 
sitting up hurled them at him with reckless 
energy. They struck the centre of the pier- 
glass nd beyond his head: as his eyes 
followed the movement he saw a splintered star 
alist tening where they had smitten the glass. 

Edith,” he said, calmly, but really horrified 
at the sudden infatuation, as it seemed to him— 
‘Edith! what is this? What have you done?” 

But again her hands were clasped over those 
wild eyes, and again she was lying back on the 
pillow, exhausted by the violence of the passion 
which raged within her. 

He thought it better to leave her 
while; important above all things to recover 
the wedding-ring and place it again on her 
finger. Taking the lustres from the 
mantel-piece the and 
found the guard ring; but the opal was there 
no longer. It had started from the mounting, 
and only the two diamonds remained. Placing 
it in his waisteoat-pocket he again sought and 
found the wedding-ring. 

Presently the door opened, and Harcourt 
stood on the threshold. At that moment ans 
other ghastly gleam of lightning paled the can- 
dies, and filled the room with a lurid glare. In 
its weird light Harcourt saw Edith sitting up 
with pale face, staring eyes, and clenched hands. 
‘¢ Never, never,” saying, wildly. ‘Tre- 


in dismay, 


above a 


$0 


for a 


one of 


he began search, soon 


she was 


; : 
and even while she did so a cruel gleam 


In its baleful light these two looked like | 
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| loar was stooping over her with a p la lin gold ring 
jin his extended fingers, and a face distorted 
| with agony. Glancing from his hand to Edith’s 
Harcourt noticed that her rings were gone, } 
He tried in vain to exchange a look of inte] 


ligence with the unhappy bridegroom, and then 


saying ¢ é loud, * Good-night, Trel ar 
off to the billiard-room,” went away. 


| Mrs. 
| No sooner had he gone than Edith sprang off 


I'm 


the sofa, and hurrying away to her 
again left her husband alone. 
Nearly three hours had elapsed. 
|though still murmuring in the 
cleared overhead, 


bedroo: 1 


The storm, 
distance, h; 
when Harcourt returned to 
| the sitting-room, expecting to find it empty. 
The house was silent, and in the deserted pas- 
sages only a faint gas-light burned here and 
there above a marble slab on which stood a 
solitary chamber candlestick. As he opened 
the door, and remembered the scene which met 
|his view on the last occasion of his doing so, 
a chill came over him; and finding the bottle 
of Hockheimer still full on the table, though cof- 
|fee had since been served, which also seemed 
| to remain untasted, he poured out a tumbler of 
the wine and drank it off; then going to the only 
candle which was still alight, he produced a ci- 
| gar, lit it, and stepped out on to the balcony. 
There he smoked and pondered and wondered ; 
and as he looked out on to sea and pier and 
wharf below, over which the shadows of flying 
clouds now chased each other, broken by moon- 
lit spaces, his mind was disturbed with a mys- 
terious dread. Gradually he became conscious 
that the dread came upon him from the room 
which he had just left. It crept into his spine 
from the open window at his back, and became 
more powerful as the minutes sped on. Before 
long he was conscious of an indefinable reluct 
ance to turn round and enter the room. Har- 
court was notatimid man. This sensation was 
quite new to him. His first distinct idea was 
to turn back and search the room. But such 
course, he argued, would be absurd. ‘Treloar 
must have gone to bed, or he would have come 
down to the smoking-room. ‘The room was 
empty, beyond the shadow ofadoubt. Yet had 
he not seen something on the couch as he passed 
it? Of course. The pillows which had sup- 
ported Mrs. Treloar had sunk down, and her 
shawls were lying over them. Absurd to in- 
dulge such fancies! What else could it be? 
That scene haunted his disturbed imagination 
—Edith clutching her hands, and erying ‘‘ Ney- 
er, never!” Treloar stooping over her, with 
that agonized face, and the ring in his out- 
stretched fingers—all illuminated with the pale 
glare of the lightning. He would not yield to 
such folly. He returned to the room, to the ta- 
ble, and pouring out another tumbler of wine, 
tossed it off hurriedly, and stepped out again 
on to the balcony, this time keeping his back 
to the couch, and avoiding it instinctively, but 
against his will. Then he lit another cigar by 
the stump of his former one, and continued to 
smoke qnickly and nervously, contrary to his 


| 


| 
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“pO YOU SEE IT? THE 
usual custom, and this time fully aware that the 
nameless dread was stealing into his very mar- 
row and affecting his brain. 

Presently a clock at hand struck one. 


He 


mustered his wandering faculties and again en- | 


tered the room. Now stepping resolutely to 
the couch, and taking up a corner of the shawl 
which lay upon it, he drew it hastily aside, and 
exposed—what r 
calm and still ? 


What was that lying there so 
So deathlike in hue, with such 
With such ] 
What was that pale, damp brow, over 
which the dark curls lay crisp and horrible ? 
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lack-lustre eyes wide open ? 
lips ? 


livia 


AMULET? THERE, THERE!” 

The face of a dead man! 
man whom Harcourt loved! 
weaded 
Horrible, indeed, to stand alone at night by 
such a corpse, knowing that the bride must be 
lving awake, expectant, longing for her lord, 
listening for the that would never 
come, straining her ears for the sound of a 


The face of the one 
Whom he had seen 
yesterday to a lovely and innocent girl. 


| 


footstep 


voice that would utter her dear name no more. 
Grief would not come to him. Regret kept 
Only horror held this man speechless, 
less, helpless, gazing at the face of the 


aloof. 
motior 


corpse 


i 
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As he stood thus, transfixed and aghast, his 


eyes were drawn downward by some irresistible 


spell to where the doubtful glimmer of the sin- | 


gle candle at his side fell upon some glistening 
at his feet. He stooped and touched 
it, then started upright, glaring at his own fin- 
ger which he had just dipped in a pool of bright 
red blood. 

Blood! blood! blood! Where would these 
horrors end? He untied the dead man’s cra- 
vat, unbuttoned his shirt and 
} 

li 


matter 


waistcoat, laid 
are his breast, and found there a purple open- 
pped wound, not large but deep, and clotted 
gore clinging to its lower edge and dyeing all 
beneath. 

It was too late. All help was in vain now. 
This wound was more than two hours old. 
man was dead. His spirit had gone where hu- 
man help avails not. 

Yet the house must be roused. 
must be searched. 


Every corner 
The police must be sum- 
moned immediately, and allowed to take the 
matter into their own hands. 

Harcourt would not think of Mrs. Trel 
\dith—the 
int bride, the dead man’s brid 


', Of 
» sweet though wayward and petu- 
le, the 
He had suppe 
He could bear no more. 


No m 


] 
] 


wife and 


widow in a breath. d his full 

of horrors. 

lim n 
He co 

ik of it. 

the b handle 


his feet suddenly 


man’s anguish for | ad ery of 


the heart’s despair. endure so 
much as to thi 


Moving 


stretched 


with ont 
refused to 
His brain was near to bursting 


toward 
hand, 
obey his will. 
with the intense effort to hear more distinctly. 
A sound of s ethi 

came distinctly audible. 
it 


ng bre ithing in the room be- 
For a few moments 
nd Harcourt thought he had de- 
ceived himself. ‘Then on a sudden there dart- 
ed from under the drooping table-cloth a wild, 
weird phantom woman, in 


ceased, a 


a long white robe, 


with great blue eyes glaring fearfully, and long | 
yellow tresses floating and rippling all around her. | 


She Jook at Harcourt but at some 
spot on the ground, which he took to be the 
pool of blood; but it 
intently for some time without uttering a sound ; 
then pointed, and said, under her breath, 
“Do it? The 
there!” 
He follo 


ically with hi 


did not 


was not so. She gazed 


you see amulet? There, 


wed the motion of inger mechan- 


s eyes, and did indeed see a gem, 


stening and ruby, in awful 


glowing like a 


Sil 
1e asked in a whi 


proximity to the I 
**Ts it red?” sl} 
| 


made 


sper 
Harcourt’s blood curdle in his veins. 
$¢ Te! it Her 


manner im} » eagerness, vet the for- 


she repeated. voice or 
arcely rose 
** He loves me. 
ued. ‘Me! me! 
Then she « 
picked up the gem. 
tresses of her lux 
ful pool. 


her fingers, and murmured softly to herself, 


mer sc above a whisper. 


He loves me,” 


” 


she contin- 
Only me 
and tenderly 


stooping 


Next she dipped the opal in it with 
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The | 


No wo- 


which | 


But as she did so some } 


uriant hair dipped into the aw- | 


| “Red when he loves, and rosier red; 
And when he loves not, pale and blue,’ 
This she repeated several times, so 
and with such a pathos that it sounded less 
a human voice than the sighing of the ho 
less wind among barren rocks and over d 
late wastes. The horror melted out of Ha, 
court’s frame at this pitiful prattling of a | 
He had no doubt now that she w 
murderess. The bride had killed her Jo 
The virgin wife had made herself a wid 


ken heart. 


the 


He saw now some glimpse of the secret s 
of her petulance and rebelliousness, 
tle jealousy had been at work. The man wi 

| had erred in youth, but never as youth or ma 

| knowingly injured man, woman, or child, 
died to satiate the fury of a girl as foolis} 
she was beautiful. 

Yet her beauty and her grief touched him 
She ran up to him as he drew back from he: 
H[er face had regained its serenity, and looked 
now like the face of a child; but her long gold 
en tresses were dabbled with blood, and flapped 


some 


against her white night-robe, leaving dreadful 
| spots and lines. 

She held up the poor opal, similarly stained, 
in those gory fingers, and looking at Harcourt 
with one of her old smiles, which in former 
days had vanquished many a heart, said, 

**It is red now, George. Red, red—blood- 
red. It will never turn pale and blue again, 
George.”’ 

Then seeing that Harcourt still drew bs 
from her, and she, poor child, still taking him 
for her husband, ran up close to him, laid one 
hand on his arm, and looking at him with tear 
ful eyes, said, ‘Oh, George! my lord and mas- 
ter! my own, only love! do not be angry with 
Edith on her wedding-day. 
I did not mean it. 
repent.” 

Here she fell on her knees at Harcourt’s feet. 

**T repent, George. I wasnaughty. Iwas 
jealous. I had a letter while you were out. 
| They told me that lie. I know it was a lie. 

Pardon! pardon! Am I not your own, ownest, 
| only little girl?” 

The Honorable Mr. Harcourt was fairly over- 
come, and had it not been for those awful 
| stains on the white robe, and the presence of 


Do forgive me. 
Yes, I did mean it, but J 


the dead, he would have wept for very sym- 
pathy with beauty in such distress. Prompted 
by those grim reminders, he spoke not, but 
pointed sadly at the silent body on the couch. 
She looked in his once The 
truth flashed upon her. In a moment she 
sprang from his side, ran to the body of her 
{ husband, and gazed at it silently. Then her 
reason took flight with a spasm, which drew 
from her a yell so shrill, so full of agony and 
| remorse, that all the inanimate objects around 
vibrated to its tone, and the very room seemed 
to quiver with dismay. 
* * 


face more. 


~ ca * * 


The door flew open. The master of the 
| house and several men and women came in. 
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A DAY IN CAS 


N the lower part of Broadway, on our way 
down to the Battery, we met groups of im 
migrants, newly landed, walking slowly along 
yn the sidewalk, and bestowing a look of won 


ler on every thing they saw. ‘Trinity Church 


and the new magnificent ** Equitable Building” 
1 


on the corner of Cedar Street seemed to be 


special objects of attention. In passing I heard 
a German woman say of the latter building, 
‘*Das muss der Palast sein,” an opinion that 
seemed to be instantly shared by her compan- 
ions. For a city without a ‘‘ Palast” of some 
kind or other is an impossibility in Germany. 
At length we passed through the venerable 
iron gate into the Battery grounds. Sad sight! 
What was years ago a blooming garden is now 
1 barren waste, on which hardly a sprouting 


grass is to be seen. It looks like a large drill- 
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had been 
But 


n sufficiently 


The 


wisoned fruit. 


man W 


beauciful 


murdered as 
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nasa pledge of 
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d, with a few trees standing in clusters 
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forgotten, ang s are 
work with pickaxe, vel, 
the whole 1 b 


ground 
out, and before another 


aspect ; 


18 ing 


surveye 


t f 
ot 


to see the Battery as it ough 


most attractive parks in t } The location 
could not be better. ' is the fresh 
with cooling br summer ; 
lies Governor's Island; and in the 


i 


i sea, 


ezes in the hot near- 
ly opposite 
distance the Jersey shore and the verdant hills 
of Staten Island. 


Here the groups of immigrants became more 
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the entrance 


l it almost 


r } 
ay proat hed 
e tounge 


t} 


impossible 


: 
our rough, the passage was so 


make 
blocked 


igars, apple-st: 


l Way 
up with vehicles, peddlers of cheap 
, and runners from the dif- 
erent boarding and intelligence-offices 
that However, 
we succeeded in getting through, after encount- 


abound in t neighborhood. 


ering an outpouring stream of new arrivals, and 
being nearly deafened by the repeated shouts 
* Hotel Stadt 


Adler!” “ This 


of “ D’ye want a conveyance?” 


“Zum gi 
this way!” ete. 

sented our passport to the officer on 
the admitted, and 
ushered into the yard of the Garden, amidst a 


Hamburg!” denen 
way, gents, 

We pr 
guard at entrance, were 
crowd of passengers, children, and baggage of 
all kinds. Into this yard open the different 
offices connected with the Garden. We enter 


the main building, which a sign over the tre- | 


mendous doorway announces as ‘‘ Castle Gar- 
den” proper. \ 
but the ‘‘ garden” is less observable. Open 
port-holes stare us in the face as we approach, 
In the good old times, 
when this pile was built for a castle, it must 
have answered its purpose pretty well; the 
walls are at least fully six feet thick, and built 
of heavy square blocks of brown stone, closely 
cemented. The old nail-studded gates of the 
fort ai 
now, a lighter and smaller gate having been 
made to supersede them. 

Passing through the gateway, we have on the 


but excite no alarm. 


Truly it looks like a ‘‘ castle,” | 


‘e there yet, but they are never closed | 


left side a roomy and cleanly kept wash-room 
for females, and on the opposite side one for 
males, both plentifully supplied with soap, wa- 
ter, and large clean towels on rollers, for the 
free and unlimited of all immigrants. 
From these rooms we emerge into the rotunda 
—the main feature of Castle Garden. 

The steamer Holland, from Liverpool, had 
just arrived, and the steerage passengers were 
being landed. It was a motley, interesting 
throng. Slowly, one by one, the new-comers 
passed the two officers whose duty it is to regis 
ter every immigrant’s name, birthplace, and des 
tination in large folios—a work that is often 
rather more difficult than it would first appear 
to be. In the first place, the officer in charge 
must be able to speak and understand nearly 
every language under the sun. This, however, 
can be learned and mastered; but then arises a 
second difficulty—the remarkable want of in- 
| telligence and the constantly recurring misap- 
prehension shown by some of the passengers. 
These latter instances are very numerous, and 
| to deal with them requires a great deal of pa- 
| tience. Some of their answers are exceedingly 
| comical, as, for instance: a young fellow in 
corduroy knee-breeches and nailed shoes was 
asked in my presence if he was alone. ‘No, 
Sir,” he said, boldly ; and upon being asked wh: 
was with him, then, he answered, ‘‘Sure my 
box!” Another wanted to register two game- 
cocks he had brought with him from Tipperary. 
| ‘* Sure I paid for their passage,” he said. Stili 
another—an old woman—on being asked her 


use 
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name, said that that was on her box, “‘an’ if 
we wanted to know, sure we could go and see ;” 
and upon being asked by a by-stander how, | 
then, her box would be found, her answer was, 
nted plain- 
hat her name 


“Ah, be jabers, an’ isn’t me name ps 
It was with difficulty t 


on it ?” 
1s finally ascertained. 


Some do not understand a word of English 


and can only speak Irish; but these are few, and 
ure nearly always very old people. 


On they passed, one by one, in single file, till | - 


1 few steps farther down they came to the desk 

of the so-called ‘‘ booker,” a clerk. of the Rail- 
hose duty it is to ascertain | 
‘, and furnish 
im with a printed slip, upon which this is set | 


way Association, W 
the destination of each passenge! 
h 
forth, with the number of tickets wanted, and 
Having received this, | 
the passenger is passed over to the railway 


their cost in currency. 


counter, where, if he so desires, he purchases 
his ticket. It is left to his own option wha 
road he will patronize, and whether he will go | 
by the first-class or the immigrant train. This | 
arrangement is productive of much good, as by 
buying his ticket here he will be only charged the 

just price, and get the full value for his money, 
if he pays with a foreign exchange. It is too 
often the case that passengers, buying their 

tickets in outside offices, are shamefully swin- 
dled; the daily press exhibits numerous in- 
stances of this fact. 

That it is not always easy to furnish an im 
migrant with the proper and correct ticket, may 
be conjectured from one example. <A passen 
rer (a Swede) desired to goto Farmington. But 
as there are no less than twenty-one cities and 
villages of that name in the United States, this 

ress was hardly satisfactory. He was asked 

y the Danish clerk attached to the Railway Bu- 

reau what State that particular Farmington lay 
in; but this he could not tell. He had no fur- 
than Farmington, U. S. The 
probability was that it was away out West, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
} 


ther address 


as nearly all the Swedes are far travelers, 
and Illinois or Iowa were consequently sng 


| ceived a ticket 


' tination, and forwar¢ 


, win 


RAILROAD OFFICE, 


gested; but he did not know. Finally he re- 
membered something about *‘ Da,” or ** Dada,” 
or ‘* Dakota;” and it was found to be ‘“‘ F 
Dakota County, Minnesota,” a 


arm- 
fact 
ers which he 


He 


went on his 


ington, 
which was proved correct by lett 
afterward produced from his trunk, re 
accordingly, and 
way rejoicing the same afternoon. 

Instances of this kind- 
ing only the name of the city to which they are 
destined, but not those of county and State- 
are of frequent occurrence, and give a deal of 
trouble to the railway employes. It is of the 
first importance to ascertain the right place, and 


of passengers know 


it sometimes requires considerable skill and ex- 
In 
it becomes wholly impossible to discover the des- 


The Rail- 


perience to avoid mistakes. some instances 
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* Ay 
Sir, you have made 
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The broker’s cle) 
says he has not, an 
tries toexplain. But 
it use, Les 
than two minutes ag 
he got $5 70 for hi 
sovereign, and n 
he gets five cents 
less! That surpass 
comprehen- 
sion. **No, no,” says 
he, shaking his head 
incredulously ; “gold 
is gold. This ’ere is 
good British money 
no change in that ; 
that stands to rea 
son.” He is offered 
his sovereigns back 
if he but 
lets it pass, scratch- 
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EXCHANGE BROKER'S OFFICE. 


way Agency is under strict control of the Com- | 


missioners of Emigration, and is held respons- 


ible to the purchaser of a ticket for any mistake | 
that may occur. 
that but few 


trolled, care about exercising the same care and 


It will be readily understood 
outside ticket oflices, not so con- 
vigilance in forwarding a passenger; they only 
want his purchase of a ticket and departure out 
of the way; if he arrives at his destination he | 
is lucky, unless it is some such point as Chi- | 
cago, or of similar importance, where mistakes 
can not easily And if he gets a 
couple of hundred miles out of the way, what 
does it matter? he paid down his money, and 
is too far away and too unsophisticated to com- 
plain! 

Directly opposite the railway counter are the | 
desks of the exchange brokers, which are at 
present occupied by four firms, each working in 
its own interest. A blackboard conspicuously 
displayed announces the current rates at which 
foreigi and domestic coin are exchanged—a rate 
that is tut a trifle below the Wall Street quo- 
tation. Whenever a change takes place in the 
street it is instantly reported to the brokers in 
the Garden, and the rate on the blackboard 
altered accordingly. And this, too, seems to 
puzzle our transatlantic friends. An English- 
man comes along and changes a sovereign, for | 
which he receives, say $5 70, according to the 
then present rate. A moment later gold goes | 
down one per cent. or one and a half in Wall | 
Street ; it is instantly recorded at the Garden, 
and the prices are altered accordingly. Our 


take place. 


| between a customer's changing his coin, 


| pocket at par. 


his head and 

saying, ‘ Blast the 
durned paper-money, that one can’t make nei- 
ther head nor tail out of!” 


ing 


Often, of course, the opposite thing happens, 
and the price of gold is advanced in the interim 


Then 


| he gets the higher price for the last lot, but, in 


this case, never complains. 

All kinds of money are here exchanged, and 
One of the 
gentlemen doing business there informed me 
that as much as two to three hundred sover 


often in considerable quantities. 


eigns, and one to two thousand Prussian thalers, 


were not unfrequently changed into paper- 
money by one individual. While I was there 
a passenger changed a bag of sovereigns con 


| taining at least fifty pieces, for which he re- 


ceived the full value in United States promises 
to pay, with a memorandum of the transaction 
signed by the broker. It is unnecessary to say 
that this department also is under the strict 
est control and surveillance of the Commission 
ers, who, with a jealous eye, look out for the 
interest of the immigrants. 

Sovereigns and Prussian thalers form the 
bulk of exchange; but other coins, of nearly 
all countries and denominations, are also daily 
exchanged. American gold is very frequently 
brought over, and, if not changed at the Gar- 
den, often leaves the unsuspecting immigrant’s 
Twenty-dollar pieces, eagles, 
and half-eagles are the denominations most 
used; but many bring over small one-dolla 
gold pieces, of which one out of every four or 
five is perforated with a hole, as if it had been 
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sed fora charm. This is an artifice frequent- 
resorted to on the other side; the pieces are 
drilled, by which they lose on an average about 
fifteen to twenty per cent. of their value, but 
re still, of course, sold for the full price, and 
often to the emigrants at Liverpool. 
The fine dust thus drilled out makes a hand- 
some extra profit for the unscrupulous broker. 
Others bring bags full of American silver of 
small denominations, which they have also ob 


more, 


tained in Liverpool, where it is imported at 
a considerable discount from Canada. 
to say, spurious coin or paper is seldom found 
in the possession of the immigrants, although 
one would naturally suppose that there would 
be a wide and comparatively safe field for im 
posing these upon emigrants previous to their 
departure from Europe. Passengers vid Bre- 
men very often bring with them American green- 
backs, having changed their money previous 
to their departure, and the currency is almost 
always genuine. In some few instances a cor- 
ner is missing, ora bill otherwise somewhat mu- 
tilated. Some time ago a Mecklenburg farm- 
er arrived, who had quite a considerable sum 
of money in greenbacks on his person. To 
keep it safe he had sewed it in the lining of 
his shirt, where he had worn it during the whole 
voyage. 
he found that two fifty-dollar bills had become 
stuck together, caused by the perspiration of 
his body and some adherent matter probably 
sticking to the paper. It was found impossible 
to detach them. They stuck together as one 


Strange 


CASTLE 


When he came to open his package | 


CASTLE GARDEN. 


GARDEN, 
bill as nicely as if they had been glued togeth 
Loud were his lamentations 
He tried to peel them 
his thumb-nail, but only 
paper. 
crying, when somebody advised him to give the 
refractory bills a cold-water bath. He caught 
and lo! the bills came 
apart as nicely as two sheets of mica, and his 
one fifty dollar-bill was made good for a hun- 
dred dollars. 


er by an artist. 
and great his distress. 
carefully asunder with 


succeeded in tearing the He commences 


the idea, and did 80, 


Great now was his joy, and he 
was shortly after seen treating at least a score 
of his shipmates to schnapps and lager. 

One poor fellow, who came over in the Hol 
land, a Frenchman, brought with him a Parisian 
bank-note for fifty francs—all the money he 
had. Under other circumstances the note would 
have been exchanged at the Garden at par; 
but owing to the present uncertain value of 
French paper-money, caused by the war, it 
could not be redeemed there. He could not 
possibly understand how a note for fifty francs 
on the Bank of France could not be equal to 
the same amount in bright silver or gold; it 
was at par at home when he left, and his faith 
in the Bank of la bell 
He refused to change it at a discount, and left, 
doubting and disgusted, to be fleeced by some 


France was unshaken. 


outside sharper. The paper-money of Prussia 
has also been depreciate Former- 
ly the paper thaler stood a trifle above par 
‘probably one-quarter per cent.), for the facil 


1 by the war, 


ity in carrying; but now it stands about two 


and a half per cent. below. This puzzles Ger- 
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rible institution. Therefore they are very dif 


ficult indeed to deal with. They shun ques 


tions, and often refuse to give explanations, 
| But after some time, when they learn to know 
| the country and the character of its inhabit 


ants better, they find out that we are not so 
bad as we are painted, and they assimilate 
with us, and become hardy laborers and hon- 
est citizens. ‘They are nearly all far travelers, 
finding their way to Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Ne 
braska, and Minnesota, where they find a cli- 
mate not unlike their own, and soon become 


settled down as thrifty farmers. 


Of late years the Swedes have formed a 
very conspicuous part of our annual immigra 
tion. Not less than 23,453 arrived during 1869, 
nearly 10,000 more than arrived in 1868, and 
nearly 20,000 above the arrivals during 1867, 
Of these it is safe to say that ninety per cent. 
go out West as agriculturists. I may perhaps 
here remark that, according to the annual 


|report for the year 1869, published by the 


TUE MECKLEN BURGER, 


manimmigrants. The thaler is in their country 


a thaler, whether silver or paper, and if the lat- 


ter even a little more; and why should it be} 


otherwise here ? 
hen,” they say. 


‘* Das kann ich ni’t verste- 
However, as a class, they 


ire easily satisfied that it is correct, and accept | 


their fate without grumbling. 
bring 


Most of them 
but when they 
do it is generally in large amounts. It is not 
seldom that one paterfamilias brings with him 
a chest full of bright thalers that it takes two 
or more men to carry. This money they ex 
change, purchase their railway tickets, and 
then go out West, buy lands, settle down, and 
form one of the most desirable classes of citi- | 
zens of this great republic. | 
The German immigrants seem altogether to | 
be those who give the least trouble in the Gar- 
den. They are willing, obey instructions, and 
try to help each other along. If one of their 
number is short a couple of dollars in the pur- 
chase of a railway ticket, it is very seldom that 
he can not raise that by the assistance and co- 
The Irish are 
a little more troublesome from their innumer- 
able and repeated questions ; but the most 
troublesome and patience-exhausting fellow- 
creatures are undoubtedly the Swedes. They 
are an excellent class of people, and form ex- 


‘“harte” (silver) thalers ; 


operation of a few countrymen. 


cellent and most desirable citizens, but cause a 
great deal of trouble on their arrival. In the 
first place they smell of a compound of leather, 
salt herring, onions, and perspiration, difficult 
to describe, but most apparent to the sense. 

hen they talk a language that none but a 
native Scandinavian can understand. They 
are, moreover, though by nature rather sus- 
pecting and doubting, still made more so by 
parties in the old country who find it in their 
interest to guard them against the Castle Gar- 
den and its provisions, as if it were some ter- 


Board of Commissioners of Emigration, the 


| total arrival of immigrants landed at Castle 


Garden from foreign ports during 1869 was 
as follows: From Germany, 99,605; Ireland, 
66,204; England, 41,090; and all other coun- 
tries together (including Swedes, Norwegians, 
Danes, etc.), 52,090—thus making a grand 
total for 1869 of 258,989 souls. } 


The arrivals from France are comparativel) 


few, only 2870 arriving during that year. Among 
the other nationalities we find five from Greece, 
five from the Celestial Empire (whether shoe 
makers or not I do not know), twenty-three 
from Africa, four from Australia, two from Ar- 
menia, seven from Turkey, and two from Jeru 
salem—the latter probably the Wandering Jew 
and his brother. 

Having got his money changed and his rail- 
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way ticket purchased, if he is a traveler, our 
‘tizen in embryo proceeds to have his baggage 
weighed and checked through to his point 
of destination. But before he does that he 
has probably received a letter addressed t 
him at the Garden, which has been awaiting 
him there, or perhaps he desires to announce 
hy letter his safe arrival at New York to friends 
far away. If so, he will find a clerk at his 
proper desk, ready to write for him and for- 
ward his letter free of charge. If there is a 
letter for him, his name is called out loudly 
after the landing and registering are performed, 
and before he is permitted to leave the prem- 
ises, and he is furnished with a card announ- 
cing that there is a letter awaiting him, which 
will be delivered upon presentation of the card 
at the letter desk. If there is money for him, 
it is paid him promptly, or a ticket is purchased 
for part of it, if the sender so desires. If he 
wishes to telegraph, there is a telegraph-office 
at hand, and the operator at his post. If, after 
having accomplished all this to his satisfaction, 
he feels faint and hungry, then there is a res- 
taurant over in the corner. All these appli- 
ances are under one roof and one management. 
To be sure, the fare in the restaurant, or bread- 
stand, is of the plainest kind, consisting chiefly 
of white and brown bread, pies, coffee, milk, 


<% : | 
and sausages ; but it is good, substantial, and | 


cheap, and tastes well after the hard-tack and 
salt mess on board ship. And if he, finally, 
wants a thorough ablution before he starts for 
his new Western home, then there is the wash- 
room already mentioned, where cold water, 
stone troughs, and fresh towels invite him to a 
bath and a change of linen. 

All this having been done, he prepares to 
start. Outside on the dock, where the passen- 
gers are landed, are the baggage-room and 
scales, where his boxes and ‘‘kistes” are 
weighed and checked according to his ticket. 
There, also, are several small wooden struc- 
tures, containing offices for the Custom-house 
officers and police detailed for service at the 
Garden. There is one lady-inspector, whose 
duty it is to examine the dresses of suspicious- 
looking femaleimmigrants; and oftenshe makes 
a rich harvest of laces, pieces of velvet or silk, 
jewelry, or the like, that is concealed upon 
the person in the most ingenious manner. The 
police, in charge of one roundsman, are posted 
at the different entrances to the Garden, and 
serve on board of a vessel or steamship while 
the passengers are being transferred to the 
barge previous to their landing. There are 
two barges attached to the landing dépdt, of 
about 150 or 160 tons each, upon which the 
passengers and their luggage are transferred 
from the steamer and brought ashore by the 
assistance of a tug-boat. It is curious to see 
such a heterogeneous crowd land. ‘The Swedes 
are easily distinguished by their tanned-leather 
breeches and waistcoats, and their peculiar be- 
fore-mentioned exhalations; you can not miss 


and corduroy trowsers; the Englishman you 
know by his Scotch cap, clay pipe, and paper 
collar. The Teuton you detect at once by his 
long-skirted, dark blue woolen coat, high- 
necked and brass-buttoned vest, and flat mili- 
tary cap, or gray beaver. Indeed, one of the 
officers told me that he could tell exactly what 
part of Germany each individual came from by 
his dress alone, and I believe he could. Then 
exrweg are the Bohemians (the genuine ones), 
with their many-colored scarfs and glaring 
| jackets for the women, and natty military caps 
|for almost all the men; the French in their 
blue linen blouses ; and finally the Norwegians 
| in their curious national dress, consisting of 
}@ gray woolen stiff-necked jacket, which cov- 
| ers only about one-third of their back, while in 
front it slopes down to a greater length, and is 
profusely ornamented with huge silver buttons 
set so close together that they overlap each 
other. Their breeches, of dark woolen stuff, 
therefore reach nearly up to their neck behind, 
only a small strip of jacket with an enormous 
stiff collar being between. You can not proper- 
ly say a Norwegian in a pair of breeches, but 
must say a pair of breeches with a Norwegian 
in them. ‘This, of course, only applies to the 
farmers from the interior parts of the coun-- 
| try, the ‘* Dalkuller” and ‘* Troensere,” ete. 

One of the most important bureaus of the 
Garden is the Ward’s Island and medicinal de- 
partments. ‘These offices are situated in a long 
wooden building of one story, on the right as 
you enter the Garden from the Battery. These 
departments have done a great deal of good, 
and allayed terrible sufferings and suspense. 
The Board of Commissioners own on Ward’s 
Island (a little island in the East River, about 
five miles from the heart of New York) an 
immigrant refuge and hospital, both always 
densely peopled. Here immigrants who are 
| without means of subsistence are kept and 
taken care of at the expense of the Board, un- 
| til such time as assistance may come from their 
| friends in the shape of money or tickets, or they 
can be disposed of as laborers. I shall not 
here go into the details of this particular insti- 
tution, as these alone would fill up and justify 
a special description, but merely remark that 
the buildings are large and excellent, and that 
their inmates enjoy all the care and comforts 
suited to their circumstances. During 1869 
there were admitted on the island 11,471 sick or 
destitute immigrants, 439 children were born, 
and 11,356 passengers discharged during the 
}same period. On December 31, 1869, there 
remained in the institution 1959 souls. 

On entering the Ward’s Island department 
we pass through the offices set aside for the re- 
| ception of immigrants by their friends. This 
|}is a large, well-ventilated room, with wooden 
| benches for the accommodation of the visitors. 
| A large blackboard shows the name of the steam- 
ers or ships that are reported ‘‘ up,” whose pas- 
sengers are being or will be landed. If, for 
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the Irishman with his napless hat, worn coat, | instance, you expect a friend in the steerage of 

















the City of Paris, all you have to do is to read 
the list of arrivals in your paper every morning 
When you 
find that she has arrived, you go down to Castle 


about the time the steamer is due. 


Garden to this office, to which there is a sepa- 
rate entrance from the Battery, and there you 
give to the clerk in charge the name of the pas- 
This will be called 
out inside in the rotunda, and if she has been 
on board she will be sent in to you, when there 


senger you are expecting. 


will be any quantity of questions to put and an 
swers to make. It certainly is interesting to 
witness these meetings, as I did. Here is the 
name of a comely Irish girl called out, she en- 
ters blushing, and is the next moment in the 


arms of her faithful sweet-heart, who left her | 


home in Ireland three years ago, and has now 
sent for her to make her his bride. There is kiss- 
ing and crying and squeezing, and applause from 
the by-standers, who for the moment forget that 
they themselves in a few minutes will probably 
do the same sort of thing. That is a new version 
of “ Pat Malloy,” and, I think, the right one. 
Father and son, sister and brother, meet here 


in fond embraces, with tears of joy, after years | 
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MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


of absence. What shaking of hands, and as 
surances of love, and inquiries for those dear t 
the heart, that are still thousands of miles away! 
Opposite this building is located the so-called 
Labor Exchange, to which there is also a sepa 
rate entrance from the Battery. Not only im 
migrants, but whoever else wants work, can ap 
ply here, and will generally succeed in findin; 
anemployer, Farm-hands and mechanics hay 
the best chance, and there are always a numbe: 
of them to be found there, mostly raw hands. 
Miners from Wales and other places are quit 
a specialty, and are alwaysindemand. Weay 
ers seem also to find ready employment. Next 
come laborers on railroads, farm-hands, and 
gardeners. There is but a poor cliance for 
office clerks and other nondescripts. Servant- 
girls form a great proportion of the work-seek 
ers, and may always be seen sitting there like 
hens on a perch, scrutinizing and criticising the 
employers who apply at the office for help. It 
is a mistake, however, to suppose that these girls 


| are always green. To be sure, most of them were 


immigrants once, but that may have been five 
or perhaps ten years ago. As the office is open 
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to all, it is liberally patronized. Applicants for 
help are plenty, and the officers in charge of 
the bureau do every thing in their power to suit 

h parties, and bring about a bargain. The 
nterests of those soliciting work are well looked 

fter, Every one applying for help must give 
ime and residence, and must furnish refer- 
nees. The amount of wages agreed on is 
stated, and entered in a book. In short, every 
thing is done to guard against the admission 
of parties of a doubtful character. 

German girls lately landed are greatly in de- 
mand at this establishment, and I was told that 
there are applications for them ten deep on the 
books; but they are very rarely to be found, 
It is seldom that German girls come to this 
country alone; they are nearly always in com- 
pany with their father, mother, and the whole 
family, and go with them out to the Western 
States. Ifa stray one happens to stop in New 
York she is picked up immediately, and her 
services secured at high wages. ‘The wages at 
which girls obtain situations from this exchange 
vary from nine to fourteen dollars per month, 
sometimes higher, according to worth and spe- 
cialty of work; cooks and chamber-maids re- 
ceive the highest pay. By far the greater por- 
tion of the applicants are Irish, and a good 
many of them are old “rounders,” who take a 
place for perhaps a month, and then leave it 
the slightest notice. Danish and 
Swedish girls are also in great demand, but 
difficult to obtain; they, as the German girls, 


without 


very seldom leave the family where they are 
employed, if only decently paid and treated. 

The female department of this office is in 
charge of a lady, who tries to accommodate 
both employer and employée, and no charge is 
made to or received from either. This makes 
the establishment extensively patronized, as 
will also be proved by the following statistics : 
In 1869 situations were obtained for no less 
than 11,673 house servants, 438 cooks, laun- 
dresses, etc.; and, of the male branch, for 
17,250 agricultural and unskilled laborers, and 
5594 mechanics of various classes, This is a 
fair exhibit, and helps to illustrate the vastness 
of the operations conducted at Castle Garden. 

From the Labor Exchange we proceed to 
the City Express office, and here a busy scene 
awaits us. Wagons are being loaded, heavy 
boxes and trunks rolled on trucks along the 
smooth asphalt flooring, bundles, beds, and 
baskets carried hither and thither, confusion 
and noise every where. For a trifling cost 
every immigrant can have his luggage carried 
by express to any point of the city, and but few 
fail to avail themselves of this opportunity. 
Consequently there is a steady asking for and 
delivery of addresses in all the languages of 
the world. 

An important feature in Castle Garden is the 
attendance of boarding-house keepers. A cer- 
tain number are admitted into the Garden, 
where they ply their vocation after the landing 
of passengers, and after these haye passed the 
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registering and railway officials, ete. They are 
all provided with cards setting forth, in several 
languages, the name and the 
These vary from $1 to $1 50 
ard and lodging, or $6 to $9 per 
week, all payable in paper, which is distinctly 


put forth on the card. 


of their house 
prices ( harged, 
per day for be 


Their houses are mostly 
located in Greenwich and Washington streets, 
in the immediate vicinity of Castle Garden, and 
most of them have very conspicuous and im- 
posing names, announcing the nationality of 
the proprietor, as for instance, Hétel de Paris, 
Wiurtemberger Hof, Zum Gritli (Swiss House), 


Miners’ Arms, and the Cork House. Some 


have a Masonic title, as the Square and Com- 


passes, In these the immigrants can rest them- 
selves for a day or two previous to their depart- 
ure for the West. The board furnished is said 
to be good and substantial, and complaints of 
extortion, ete. Different it 
is, however, with the outside houses, or those 
not represented on the premises, Here com- 
plaints are frequent, and justly so,-as in many 
instances these establishments are nothing but 


, are seldom made, 


pitfalls for the unsuspecting immigrant, where 
he is fleeced of his last dollar, and then thrust 
out into the street, sent to a brick-yard, or 
“ shanghaied” on board of some ship for a three 
The immigrants are in Castle 
Garden repeatedly warned against these out- 
side dens; but, of course, sometimes they fall 
a prey to their own folly in not heeding these 
warnings. The outside labor exchanges or in- 
telligence-offices, also in the vicinity of Castle 
Garden, are mostly nothing but swindles, where 
a dollar or two is exacted under the plea of pro- 
curing labor ; but very seldom is this furnished, 
and if at all it is of the meanest sort and poor- 
est paid for. 

Above the wash-rooms, on the second-floor, 
are the various offices of the Commissioners of 


years’ cruise. 


Emigration, their meeting - rooms, Treasurer’s 
office, and the office of the General Agent and 
Superintendent. This gentleman has, for a 
number of years, managed and directed the in- 
terior working of this vast establishment to the 
benefit of hundreds of thousands of immigrants. 
He is a man unflinching in his duty, with years 
of experience, and with a warm heart for the 
true welfare of the immigrant. He is assisted 
by the Commissioners, who form a 
body of the most experienced and esteemed men 
of the metropolis, including the Mayors of the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn. 

On the oceasion of my visit I had a good op- 
portunity offered me for inspecting this estab- 


Zoard of 


lishment in all its details, and I availed myself 
of this in the fullest measure. I have tried to 
describe what I saw, and hope to have succeed- 
ed in imparting to the reader some idea of what 
Castle Garden really is, and how it looks ona 
busy day. ‘The war in Europe has made sad 
havoc with the emigration, the German steam- 
ships having stopped running, and but very few 
of this nationality arriving. It was curious to 
notice the landing of about a hundred passen- 
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gers, who had arrived in a sailing ship from 
Bremen. They were mostly Germans, with some 
few French Italians, and had left their 
homes previous to the war being even talked 
of. Their astonishment upon hearing the news 
up to the hour of their arrival can better be 
imagined than described. The French looked 
downhearted and the Germans exultant; the 
Italians were neutral. Some few of the Ger- 


and 


mans, young, strapping fellows, inquired for the 


way to the German consul, as they w anted to go 
home again and fight for “‘ Vaterland.” Their 
enthusiasm, however, seemed to evaporate after 


some time, and they took tickets for Kansas. | 
The French, on their part, in the mean time re- | 


gained their faith in da belle France, and thought 
that # might not be so bad after all. 

I can not refrain from adding a few figures 
out of the statistics of the Board of Emigration, 
as this will, better than any thing else, show the 


importance of this establishment and the quan- | 


tity of business transacted. During the year 
1869 there were written, for immigrants to their 
friends, 2884 letters, to which answers were re- 
ceived at Castle Garden containing $41,615 55; 
remittances, amounting to $50,549 49, were 
also received in anticipation of the arrival of 
passengers; 5393 telegraph messages were for- 
warded, to which 1351 answers were received ; 
504 steamers arrived with passengers, and 209 
sailing vessels, during the year. For the pas- 
sage of destitute immigrants back to Europe, 
or to their friends in the interior, $10,876 89 
were expended out of the funds of the Com- 
missioners. 
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RUNNER, 


When we left the Garden our ears were again 
assailed by the same noises that had greeted us 
lin the morning. As we came out among a large 
| party of newly landed immigrants, and the light 
was but feeble, we were evidently supposed to 
| belong to them. A fellow grasped my arn, 
and tried in half English, half German, to per 
suade me to go with him to some obscure “ ho- 
tel,” ‘* das beste in der Stadt!” Not till we came 
within the full glare of a gas-lamp did he discoy- 
er his mistake, and let me go, though I had not 
spoken a word. A minute after I saw him carry 
off some really verdant ones with better success. 

It is a common dodge among these runners to 
seize a portmanteau, or, better yet, a baby, be- 
| longing to some large family, for then the whole 
| crowd is sure to follow. I encountered such a 
|gang. The wily runner was carrying a huge 
| bag in the left hand, and had on the right arm 
| a yelling baby, which he vaihly tried to pacify or 
smother, I do not know which; behind him came 
the mother with another baby in her arms, and 
a lot of children clinging to her petticoats ; aft- 
er her came ‘ vater,” smoking his Dutch porce- 
lain pipe and carrying some bundles; and final- 
ly “‘grossvater” and ‘‘grossmutter’ made up the 
rear, 

The lights were shining feebly on the Bat- 
tery. The lamps are but few and far between, 
and an almost total darkness prevails at some 
places. Behind me were the crowds of immi 
| grants still emerging from Castle Garden, whose 

dome loomed up splendidly out of a sea of dark- 
ness—a beacon for the guidance of immigrants 
| who arrive gn our shores. 
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XVI.—THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. | are concentric to that of Daun. The two an- 
FIFTH CAMPAIGN. tagonistic encampments were almost within can- 
T was early in January, 1760, that the two | non-shot of each other. 

hostile armies went into winter-quarters. Never were the prospects of Frederick more 
General Daun, with his seventy-two thousand | gloomy. He had taken up his residence for 
triumphant troops, held Dresden. Heencamp- | the winter in a very humble cottage near the 
ed his army in an arc of a circle, bending to- | hamlet of Freiberg. He must have been very 
ward the southwest from the city, and occupy- | unhappy. Scenes of suffering were every where 
ing a line abeut thirty miles in extent. Fred-| around him. It was terribly cold. His troeps 

erick, with thirty-two thousand troops depress- | were poorly clothed and fed and housed. 


ed by defeat, defiantly faced his foe in a concave ‘*Tt was one of the grimmest camps in na- 





Tur 


ofs grown mere ice-plates, 
tuaries of frost. Never did 
poor young Archenholtz see such industry in 
dragging wood-fuel, such boiling of biscuits in 
broken ice, such crowding round the embers to 
roast one side of you while the other was freez- 
ing. But Daun’s people, on the opposite side 
of the Plauen Dell, did the like. Their tents 
tanding in the frozen state, 

g battalions no be 
so} 


guard 


off than 


also were le 
tter 
ibors.”! 

hus affairs continued thr 1 the inter. 
bitten armies facing each 
tly not 


gained in presenting this front of 


ere were two frost 
ther on the bli 


much to b 


mak plains. rit 1 apparel 


lefiance, eacl rty breasted the storms and 


alike refusing to yield one 


ious summer, the pl ilosopher 
M 


guor of consumption, 


ipertu ‘ weary wanderings ‘in the lan- 
and in great dejection of 
spirits, had been stricken by convulsions while 
n his carriage at Basel. He had lost favor with 


1 CARLYLE, Vol. v. p. 469. 


WINTER 


| the king, and was poor, friendless, a 


CAMP, 


id dvi 
His later years had been imbittered by the ver 
omous assaults of Voltaire. 

While in health and prosperity, quaffing th 
wines of Frederick, he was 
and eagerly joined the ribald companions of 
the king in denouncing all religion as the fa 
naticism of weak minds. 
of pain, of loneliness, and of approaching deat! 
he could find no consolation in the tea hings of 
philosophy. He sent for two Christian 
ters to visit him daily, and daily had the Bible 
id to him. 
tterly he deplored a wasted life. 
seemed to embrace the doctrines of Christian 

He died, after a lingering sickness, far 
from home and friends, on the 27th of July, 
1759. — 

Voltaire made himself very merry over the 
dying scene of Maupertuis. 
|} another man who could throw so much poison 
into a sneer as Voltaire. It is probable that 
the conversion of Maupertuis somewhat troubled 


an avowed infidel, 


3ut in these 


minis 


e: It was a death-bed repentance. 
3i Sincerely 


" 
I 
I 


ity 


There was never 


1 Biographie Universelle. 
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looked 
f ward to his own dying hour, which could not 
He never alluded to Mauper- 
in a strain of bitter mock- 
ery nitent. Even 
the king, unbeliever as he was in religion or 


his conscience as the unhappy scorner 

» far distant. 
tuis without indulging 
in view of his death as a | 
the existence of a God, was disgu 
malignity displayed by Volt 
one of Voltaire’s envenomed assault 


aire. 


wrote 

‘You speak of Maupertuis. Don 
the ashes of the dead. Let the gra 
put an end to your unjust hatreds. 
even kings mike peace after long battling 


ot trouble 
at least, 
Reflect that 
Can 
t? I think you would be 
capable, like Orpheus, of descending to hell, 
not tosoften Pluto, and bring back your beauti- 
ful Emilie, but to pursue into that abode of woe 
an enemy whom your wrath has only too much 
persecuted in this world, For shame!”? 
Soon after Frederick wrote to Voltaire upon 
subject again, still more 
The following is almost a literal trans- 
lation of this poetic epistle: 

‘ Leave the cold ashes of Maupertuis in peace. 
He was noble and faithful. He pardoned you 
libel of doctor Akakia which your 

riminal fury scribbled against him. And what 
eturn are you making? Shame on such delir- 
ious ravings as those of Voltaire! Shall this 
grand genius, whom I have admired, soil him- 


sad ? 


ve, 


not you ever make 


severely, but in 


verse, 


that 


] 
vile 


self with calumny, and be ferocious on the d« 
Shall he, a vile raven, 
iichre, and make prey upon its corpses ? 


like pounce upon 


The friendship of these two remarkable men 
must have been of asingularcharacter. Voltaire 
wrote of the king: “ He is as potent and as ma- 

lignant as the devil. 
not knowing 

Voltaire had, as a 


He is also as unhappy, 
friendship.” 

pet, 
treacherous, spiteful, who pelted passers-by with 


& very vicious ape, 


stones, and, when provoked, would bite terribly. 
The name of this hateful beast was Luc. Vol 
taire gave his friend Frederick the nickname of 
Luc. He corresponded freely with the enemies 

f his Prussian majesty. A few extracts will 
evel the character of the friendship of the 
after the battle of 
Kunersdorf Voltaire wrote to D’Argental: 

“IT do not love Luc; far from it. I 
will pardon him his infamous procedure with my 


philosopher. Some days 


niece,* nor the face he has to write me flatter- 


ing things twice a month without havin 
repaired his wrongs. much his entire 
the of the 
whether his eternal damnation I do not 
know. : 


g ever 
I desire 
chastisement 


humiliation, sinner ; 


q iite 


to the 
d man, 


a few months after, 
luke of Choiseul: ‘‘ He has | 
this Luc. And now, 
law of probability 
Luc would go to pot [ se 


Again he wrote, 


een a ba 


if one were to bet by the 
h: 


, it would be three to one that 


a perdu), with his r rhym- 
1 (Quvres de Frédéric, xxii. 61. 
2 Voltaire’s niece, Madame Denis,was w 
he was arrested at Frankfort, and she 
frightened. 


ith him when 
was terribly 


never 
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ings : his bante 1is injustices and 
politics, all as bad as himself.” 

j rick affect eis at 
He wrote to Vol 
ve the lo 


Te , ; 
ic—appiauced 


contempt for public 
taire : 

all actors who play in pub- 
ners, 
r cal- 
will be 
But 


ymy road. 


by some, despis¢ a 


by ot 
One must prepare one’s self for satires, f 


umnies, for a multitude of lies, which 
sent abroad into against 

need that trouble my tranquillity? Ig 
I do nothing against the interior voice of my 
And I concern myself very little 
in what way my actions paint themselves in the 


currency one. 


cons¢ ience. 
brain of beings not always very thinking, with 
two legs, and without feathers 

It is evident that the king, thus surrounded 
with perils and threatened with utter destrne- 
tion, was anxious for the termination of the war. 
But still this inflexible man would not listen to 
any suggestions for peace but on his own terms, 
He wrote to Voltaire, 
back peace.” 


urging him ‘to bring 
At the same time he said: 
‘In spite of all your efforts you will not get 
a peace signed by my hands except on condi- 
tions honorable to my nation. Your people, 
blown up with self-conceit and folly, may de- 
pend on these words 

But that he was f 
and keenly 
the following extract from another 
ters: 

“The sword and death 
And the worst 
tl e end of 


} 


illy awake to his perils, 
ferings, 


his suf 


is manifest from 
of his let 


frightful 
is that we 
the tragedy. You 
1ese cruel shocks make 


have made 
ravages 
not 
may judge what effect tl 
on me. I wrap myself in my stoicism the best 
I can. Flesh and blood revolt against 
tyrannous command; but it must be 
If you saw me you would na 
again. I headed, 
I am i 

go on, there will be nothing of me 
mania ot 
tachment to my duties, an 


among 


us. 


are yet at 


such 
followed 

know me 
am old, 1, gray wrinkled. 


losing 1 and my gayety. If this 
left bus the 
an inviolable at- 


d tothe 


making verses, al 
few virtuous 
men whom I know.’ 
In the above letter 
‘mania of making 
he, this 


crushed beneath 


alludes to the 
nge as it may 
when apparently almost 


the weight o 


verses.” Stra 
seem, winter, 
cares and sor- 
and body 
into requisition in preparation 


edition of 


rows, when every mind 
Ned 


aie 


energy of 
seemed ¢ 
for 
his poems. 


a new campaign, published an 
The allies represented a population of ninety 
reader k en brac ed 
millions inhabitants. The al- 
that the no longer make 
prisoners. It 


that by merely protra 


ry 


The realms of ] 
five ] 


lies decided 


millions, 
scarcely 
an exchange of was manifest 
war, even with- 
the al- 
of 
never 


out 
lies, 


men 


any signal sses on the part of 
Frederick would find all his 


who 


resources 


exhausted. »derick, was 


very scrupulous regard to the means which 
} 


he employed fi ‘omotion of his ends, im- 
'@ 


wwres de Voltaire, 
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mediately compelled his prisoners of war, of 
Waatever nationality, to enlist in his service. 

‘* Prisoners, captive soldiers, if at all likely 
fellows,” writes Archenholtz, ‘‘ were by every 
means persuaded and even compelled to take 
Prussian service. Compelled, cudgel in hand, 
not asked if they wished to serve, but dragged 
to the Prussian colors, obliged to swear there, 
and fight against their countrymen.” 


Frederick also seized money wherever he 


could find it, whether in the hands of friend or 
foe. His contributions levied upon the Saxons 
were terrible. The cold and dreary winter 
passed rapidly away. The spring was late in 
that northern clime. It was not until the mid- 
dle of June that either party was prepared vig- 
orously to take the field. It was generally con- 
sidered by the European world that Frederick 
was irretrievably ruined. In the last campaign 
he had lost sixty’ thousand men. Universal 
gloom and discouragement pervaded his king- 
dom. Still Frederick, by his almost super- 
human exertions, had marshaied another army 





1 AROHENHOLTZ, ii. 53. 


SACKING THE PALACE.—[SEE PAGE 564.] 

















of one hundred thousand men. But the allies 
had two hundred and eighty thousand to oppose 
tothem. Though Frederick in public assumed 
a cheerful and self-confident air, as if assured 
of victory, his private correspondence proves 
that he was, in heart, despondent in the ex- 
treme, and that scarcely a ray of hope visited 


his mind. To his friend D’Argens he wrote: 


‘‘T am unfortunate and old, dear marquis. 
That is why they persecute me. God knows 
what my future is to be this year. I grieve to 
resemble Cassandra with my prophecies. But 
how augur well of the desperate situation we 
are in, and which goes on growing worse? I 
am so gloomy to-day I will cut short. 

‘* Write to me when you have nothing better 
todo. And don’t forget a poor philosopher who, 
perhaps to expiate his incredulity, is doomed to 
find his purgatory in this world.” 

Again, and at the same time, he wrote to an- 
other friend : 

‘The difficulties I had last campaign were 
almost infinite, there were such a multitude of 
enemies acting against me. Pomerania, Bran- 


| denburg, Saxony, frontiers of Silesia, were alike 
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often all ¢ If I es- | the ning o Tedi lay, July 2, his whole 
absolute destruction, nust impute it | army was alm¢ n the run toward Silesia. 
to the misconduct of enemies, who They mat d as tr never marched before. 
d such advantages, the » For tv » hours tl peed unintermitted, 
wthem up. Experi on thev rested. 
of their blunde » clocks were toll 
any thing of all were again on the 
nt. Again it was 
Four campaigns of the Seven Years’ rig rather in a march through 
We are now entering upon the , Wild ray , and tang 


The latter part of April . At three o’clock on Saturday morning 
up his encampment at Frei- | the march was resumed. 
1 moved his troops about twenty miles General Daun was soon informed of this 


course of this cam} 


north of Dresden Here he formed a new en- energetic movement. He instantly placed him 
campment, facing the south. His left wing was | self at the head of sixty thousand trox ps, and also 


t Meissen, resting on the Elbe. His right | set out, at his highest possible s} , for Glatz, 


ving was at the little village of Katzenhauser, i 
t ten miles to the southwest. Frederick | At three o’clock in the morning the Pr 


ibou 


established his head-quarters at Schlettau, mid- | troops were again in 
of his lines. The position thus selected | a breath of wind. The blazing sun grew 
in a military point of view, deemed ad-| ter and hotter. There was no shade. 
ble. General Daun remained in Dresden | soldiers were perishing of thirst. Still 
‘astride’ the Elbe. Half of his forces were | command was “‘ onward,” “‘ onward.” In that 
on one side and half on the other of the river. | day’s march one hundred and five Prussian sol 
Frederick | diers dropped dead in their tracks. 


the 
Lhe 


The stunning news soon reached 
that general Fouquet, whom he had left in General Daun thoug! 
Silesia with twelve thousand men, had been | this could not be af 1 
attacked by a vastly superior force of Austrians. | to Glatz than was Monday, July 
The assault was furious in the extreme. Thirty- | 7, the Prussian troop ted. General Daun 
one thousand Austrians commenced the assault | pressed on. Tues ; vas two days’ 
at two o'clock in the morning. B; march ahead of Frede ; i » mean time 
the bloody deed was done. ‘Ten thousand of | the Prussian king, 
the Prussians strewed the field with their gory | dous march simply 

Two thousand only escaped. Gen- | den, suddenly turned 


imself was woundec n | locity directed his troc 


ld to the anguish of th ing, General Maguire had been I in Dresd 


a 


prisoner. ‘To a 
this disaster was to be attributed to the king | with but about fourtee isand men for 
He had angrily ordered general Fou- | defense. On Saturday, 
tt to adopt a measure which that general, | army appeared before tl 
acquainted with the position and forces | they were erecting their bi 
saw to be fatal. Heroically he | day morning the cant 
though he knew that it would | might speedily arrive a 
prove the destruction of his army. sand troops for the 


bombardment was 


eve d orders, 


Silesia was at the mercy of 
zarded the calamity as irreparable. | possible ener; 
w hours he recovered his equanimity, | tempest fell up 
in public manifested his accustomed sto- | had soured tl 
The victorious Austrian soldiers in Si- him merciles 
sia conducted themselves like fiends. Their | the innocent 
plunderings and outrages were too shocking whatever cost, 
be recited. ‘‘ Nothing was spared by them,” | der of the place. » cruelly directed 
writes Frederick, ‘‘ but misery a iwliness, ” rific fire upon the tl ied d 
There was a small garrison at Glatz, in Si-| than upon the m » fortificati I 
lesia, which, though closely besieged, still held | after street blazed up in flames. It was Fred 
out against the Austrians. Frederick thought | erick’s relentless plan by “‘ fire torture” to f 


> surrender. 


oree 


the citizens to compel Maguire to the 
Daun from Dresden he could, by a sudden rush, | But the Austrian commander hardened his heart 
the Saxon people, and 


break down its walls and seize the city. He | against the misery of t 


that if he could by any stratagem draw general 


moved with celerity which completely deceived Id the place. 
the Austrian commander. At two o'clock in General Daun was proverbially slow-footed, 
For thirteen davs the wretched « ity burned and 


bled. In a memorial to the world, which the 
1, as elector of Saxony, published 


“The symptoms we decipher in these letters, and 
otherwise, are those of a man drenched in misery; but king of Polat 
pea y ae black el ment, unaffec arse’ defiant oe on the oceasion. he said: 
or not a 1€ pains to defy 1t; occupied only to do his 
very utmost in it, with or without success, till the end Had the « ;, attacked Dresden accord 
come.” —CARLYLE. ing to the rules ; he customs of war, had 
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BATTLE OF LIEGNITZ, AUGUST 16, 1760. 


fires burning. bbb. Prus 


Lou Camp, also left with fires burning. 
Approach of Daun, Lacy’s Cavalry. 
they directed their efforts against the ramparts, 
the king would, without doubt, have lamented 
the evils which would have resulted from it to 
his people. But he would have lamented them 
without complaining. But the Prussians made 
war on thei cent townsmen. ‘Their fire was 
wholly directed against the houses, They en 
deavored to destroy’a town which they could 
not take.” 

In truth, when general Daun approached, 
and Frederick saw that there was no possibil- 
ity of his taking the city, he, in the wantonness 
of his rage, set fire to upward of a hundred 
houses in the suburbs which had hitherto es- 
caped the flames. ‘Three hundred and fifty 
houses were destroyed within the walls. More 
than that number were half destroyed, shattered 
by bombs and scorched with flames. These 
were terrible calamities falling upon a city al- 
ready exhausted by four years of the most des- 
olating war. The king of Poland closed his 
appeal by saying: 

‘*The king thinks it scarcely worth while to 
mention his palaces and his gardens sacked 
and ruined, in contempt of the regard usually 
paid from one sovereign to another. Is there 
a man in all Europe who does not see in these 
terrible effects an implacable hatred and a de- 
structive fury which all nations ought to con- 
cur in repressing ?”” 


sian Main Army. . Ziethen’s Division. 
woudon’s Army attacked by the Prussians, 


eee 


Frederick, being constrained by the appro 
of general Daun to raise the siege of Dresden. 
retired to his intrenched camp at Schlettau 
Leaving fifteen thousand men to guard tl 
camp, he, on the Ist of August, before the dawn 
crossed the Elbe, and was again on the rapid 
march toward Silesia. His army consisted of 
thirty thousand men, and was accompanied by 
two thousand heavy baggage-wagons. In fiv 
days the king marched over one hundred miles, 
crossing five rivers. Armies of the allies, 
amounting to one hundred and seventy -fiv. 
thousand Austrians and Russians, were around 
him—some in front, some in his rear, some on 
his flanks,? 

On the 14th of August Frederick had reached 
Liegnitz. His foes surrounded him in such 
numbers that escape seemed impossible and d 
struction sure. General Loudon, with thirty 
five thousand allies, was scarcely a mile east of 
him. General Lacy, with an immense swarm 
of cavalry, was at the distance of but a few 
thousand yards on the west. General Daun, 
with his immense army, approaching from the 
southwest, had taken possession of Liegnitz. 
Frederick was encamped upon some heights a 
few miles east of the city. To human view 
the position of his Prussian majesty was des- 
perate. 


“He was clinging on the head of slippery 





1 Annual Register, vol. iii. p. 209. 


1 Life of Frederick II., by Lorp Dover, vol. ii. p. 152. 





ysses, his path hardly a foot’s breadth, mere 


nemies and avalanches hanging round on every 
ruin likelier at no moment of his life.” 
On the night of the 14th Frederick had sta- 
ned his lines with the greatest care to guard 
iinst surprise. At midnight, wrapped in his 
ik, and seated on a drum by a watch-fire, 
had just fallen asleep. An Irish officer, a 
erter the Austrians, came 
d fuming into the camp with the announce- 
ment that general Lacy’s army was on the march 
attack Frederick by Frederick 
His perfectly drilled troops 
instantly inmotion. By arapid movement 


from blustering 


surprise, 
sprang to his horse. 
ts re 
his troops were speedily placed in battle array 
ipon the heights of the Wolfsberg. They would 
hus intercept the enemy’s line of march, would 
take him by surprise, and were in the most ad- 
mirable position to encounter superior numbers. 
To deceive the foe, all the Prussian camp-fires 
were left burning. General Loudon had resort 
ratagem to deceive Frederick. 

To the surprise of general Loudon, upon his 
adyance-guard of five thousand men, as it was 
pressing forward on its stealthy march, in the 
an 


ed to the same st 


arkness ascending eminence, there 
opened the most destructive discharge of ar 
tillery and musketry. 
back with great 
forcements, it advanced the second time and 
the third time with the same results. 


was 


The division was hurled 
slaughter. Gathering rein- 
Cavalry, 
ut 
Frederick brought into action but 
fifteen thousand 


nfantry, artillery, were brought forward, 
ul in vain. 
men. He utterly routed the 
hostile army of thirty-five thousand men, kill 
ing four thousand, and taking six thousand pris- 
oners. He also captured eighty-two cannons, 
twenty-eight flags, and five thousand muskets. 
The 
battle commenced at three o’clock in the morn- 
and was over at five o’clock. 

Frederick remained upon the field of battle 
The dead 
‘The wounded were placed 
in empty meal-wagons. General Loudon fled 
precipitately across the Katzbach River. To 
deceive the Austrians in reference to his move- 
ments, Frederick wrote a false dispatch to his 
brother Henry, which he placed in the hands 
of a trusty peasant. ‘The peasant was directed 
to allow himself to be taken. The plan worked 
toacharm. The other portions of the allied 
army, deceived by the dispatch, retreated as 
Frederick wished to have them. He soon 
formed a junction with his brother Henry, and 
being astonished himself at his almost miracu- 
lous escape, marched to the strong fortress of 
Breslau, which was still held by a small Prus- 
sian garrison, and where he had large maga- 
zines. 


His own loss was eighteen hundred men. 
Ing, 


four hours gathering up the spoils. 
were left unburied. 


But notwithstanding this wonderful victory 
and narrow escape, it still seemed that Frede- 
rick’s destruction was only postponed for a short 
time. He was in the heart of Silesia, and was 
surrounded by hostile armies three times more 
numerous than his own. 
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Twelve 


m eg 
Frederick 


the battle 


follows to 


days after of Liegnitz 
friend the 
3erlin. The 


sreslau, 


wrote as his 
marquis D’Argens, who was at 
letter was dated Hermannsdorf, 


27th of August, 1760: 


near 


* Formerly 
the 15th would have 
At present it is but 


, my dear marquis, the affair of 


decided the campaign. 
atch. <A great battle 
must determine our Such we shall soon 
have. Then, should the event prove favorable 
to us, you may, with x od ré ason, rejoice. I 
It has 
scheming, striving, and address to bring 
matters to this point. Do not speak to me of 
The last action cost me only a coat 
and a horse. 


thank you for your sympathy. 
much 


cost 


dangers. 
That is buying victory cheap.’ 
‘*T never in my life was in so bad a posture 
asin this campaign. Miracles are still needed 
to overcome the difficulties which I foresee. I 
do my duty as well as I can. But remember, 
my dear marquis, that I can not command good 
fortune. 


1 
chance, 


I am obliged to leave too much to 
as [ have not the means to render my 
plans more certain, 

‘*T have the labors of Hercules to perform, 
at an age, too, when my strength is leaving me, 
when my infirmities increase, and, to speak the 
truth, when hope, the only consolation of the 
unhappy, begins to desert me. You are 


sufficiently acquainted with the posture of 


not 
af. 
fairs to know the dangers which threaten the 
state. I know them, but them. I 
keep all my fears to myself, and communicate 
to the public only my hopes and the trifle of 
good news I may now and then have. If the 
blow I now meditate succeeds, then, my deat 
marquis, will be the time to express our joy. 
But till then do not let us flatter ourselves, lest 
unexpected bad news deject us too much. 

**T live here the life of a literary monk, I 
lave much to think of about The 
rest of tal to literature, which is 
I know not if I shall survive 
Should it so happen, I am resolved 
to pass the rest of my days in retirement, in 
the bosom of philosophy and friendship. 

** As soon as the roads are surer I hope you 
will write 


conceal 


my affairs. 
my time I give 
my consolation. 
this war. 


do not know 
Our 
houses at Breslau have been destroyed in the 


more 


frequently. I 
where we shall have our winter-quarters, 
late bombardment. Our enemies envy us every 
thing, even the air we breathe. They must, 
If it be a safe 
one, I shall be delighted to receive you there. 

‘* Here is business which I must attend to. 
[ was in a writing vein, but I believe it is bet- 
ter to conclude, lest I should tire you and neg- 
lect my own duties. 
I embrace you. 


however, leave us some place. 


Adieu, my dear marquis. 
FREDERICK, ’? 


Sieges, skirmishes, battles innumerable en- 


1 The king had a coat torn from him by a rebound- 
ing cannon-ball, and a horse shot under him, 
2 (uvres Posthumes de Frédéric If, 
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The Russians and the Austria 
and with 


sued. ns, In supe- 


rior numbers able leaders, were un- 


their 


somewhat 


their endeavors to annihilate 
The conflict 


whicl 


wearled 1n 


formidable foe. was 


vous to that h takes between 


place 


anal 
lion at bay in the jungle and a pack of dogs. 


the 
The details could scarcely be made intelligible 
to the reader, and would certainly prove tedi 
ous. 

Frederick so concentrated his forces as, ere 
long, to have about fifty thousand troops with 
at Breslau. 


him Weary weeks of marchings 


and fightings, bloo¢ Pain- 


s, but no- 


1 and woe, passed on. 


le 


ful blows were struck upon both side 


thing decisive was accomplished. In the midst 


ot these 


irassments, 
to D’, 


perils, and toils the king 


wrote rgens, on the 18th of September, 


trom Reisendort: 
**T will not sing jeremiades to you, nor speak 


of my fears or anxieties ; 


rhe 


in appearance, but nothing decisive happens. 


but I can assure you 
that they are great. crisis I am in changes 
[am consumed by a slow fire ; 1 am like a liy- 
sing limb afte May Heaven 
assist us, for we have much need of it. 

‘You speak of m You 
ought to know, as I do, that it is not necessary 
for me tolive. But while I do live I must fight 
for my country, and save it if it be possible. 
In many little things I have had luck; I think 
of taking 


HUNLNUS IN 


ing body k limb. 


y personal safety. 


for my motto, Maximus in minimis, et 


maximis.? 
**Tt is impossible for you to imagine the hor- 
rible fatigue 


paign is worse | 


s which we undergo. This cam- 


1an any of the others. I some- 


times know not 


+} 
Lil 


which way to turn. But why 


weary you Ww these details of my toils an 


All my 


ir and noble ones 


miseries ? My spirits have forsaken me, 
gayety is buried with those de: 
to whom my heart was bound. ‘The end of my 
life is mel incholy and sad; but do not, there 

fore, my dear marquis, forget your old friend.”* 
‘I have had 


a bad time of it, my dear brother; 


To his brother Henry he wrote: 
our means 
are so eaten away ; far too short for opposing the 
prodigious number of our enemies set against 
It must 
tion from the infamous day 
health is a little 


us. we fall, let us date our destruc- 
of Maxen. My 
but I] still hemor- 


That were nothing, 


better ; ave 


roides aveugles. however, 
were it not for the disquietudes I feel. For 
errible a cramp 
in continuance that I thought it would choke 
me. It is now a little gone. 


these three days I have had so t 


No wonder that 
les I live 
in should undermine, and at length overturn, 
the most robust constitution.” 


the chagrins and continual disquietuc 


Early in October the allies planned an expe- 
‘“*No human intellect in our day could busy itself 
with understanding these thousandfold marchings, ma- 
neuvrings, assaults, surprisals, sudden facings about 
(retreat changed to advance 


nor could the powerful- 
est human 


not exclusively d to study 
the art military under Frederick, remember them when 
understood.—CarLy Lx, vol. vi. p. 59. 


memory, vote 


2 Great in small things, smal 


3 (Euvres dé 


at things. 
Frédéric, xix. 


i 


dition for the capture of Berlin. The city } 
no defenses but weak palisades, which wer 
risoned by but twelve hundred men. Gene; 
Czernichef led a column of twenty thous 
Russians, general Lacy another of fifteen + 
sand Austrians, and general Soltikof a third 
umn of twenty thousand more, 

On the 3d of October the van-guard of +) 
army, three thousand strong, wasseen in the 
tance from the steeples of 


serlin. The que 
and royal family fled with the archives to M 
deburg. The city was summoned to an imny 
diate surrender, and to pay a ransom of abot 
four million dollars to rescue it from the flames 
The summons was rejected. General Tottleben 
in command of the advance, erected his batte) 
ies, and at five o’clock in the afternoon ¢ 
menced his bombardment with red-hot ball 
In the night a reinforcement of five thousand 
Prussians, under prince Eugen of Wiirtemberg, 
who had marched forty miles that day, entered 
the city, guided by the blaze of the bombard 
Tottleben 
retired to await the allied troops, which we 
rapidly on the march, 


ment, to strengthen the garrison. 
In the mean time, on 
the 8th, general Hiilsen arrived, with nine thou 
sand Prussian troops, increasing the garrison in 
serlin to fifteen thousand, Frederick was : 

on the march, to rescue his capital, with all the 
But the Russians had 
now arrived to the number of thirty five thou 
sand. 


troops he could muster. 


The defenses were so weak that they 
could easily take or destroy the place. 

The garrison retired to avoid capture. Ber 
lin surrendered on the morning of October 9. 
For three days the enemy held the city. Th 
semi-barbarie soldiers committed fearful out 
The soldiers sacked the king’s palac 
at Potsdam and Charlottenburg, smashing fur 


rages, 


niture, doors, windows, mirrors, statuary, cut 
ting the pictures, and maltreating the inmates. 
On the 11th it was announced that Frederick 
with nearly the whole Prussian army, was wi 


Ke 
with 
The allies held 
him in such dread, when he had any thing like 
an equality of numbers with them, that they 
led from him at the rate of thirty miles a day. 


in five days’ march of Berlin. 


fi 
But terrible were the ravages which they inflict 


ed on the Prussian people during this retreat. 
The Russians marched to Poland. The Aus- 
trians returned to Saxony. As soon as Fred- 
erick heard of their retreat, instead of continu- 
ing his march to Berlin, he also turned his col- 
On the 27th of October he 
crossed the Elbe, about sixty miles above Dres- 
den, and found himself in the vicinity of gen- 
‘al Daun, whose army outnumbered that of 
Frederick two to one. The situation of Fred- 
erick was extremely critical. Under these cir- 
cumstances he wrote to D’Argens on the 28th: 
* You, as a follower of Epicurus, put a value 
upon life. As for me, I regard death from the 
stoic point of view. Never shall I see the mo- 
ment which will oblige me to make a disadvan- 


umns southward. 


tageous peace. No persuasion, no eloquence, 


shall ever induce me to sign my own dishonor. 











‘ither I will bury myself under the ruins of 
country, or, i 
to the Vestiny which persecutes me, I shall 

how to put to my 
is no longer possible to bear them. I 


f that consolation appears too 


an end misfortunes 


acted, and continue to act, in pursuance 
his conviction, and according to the dictates 
honor, which have always directed my steps. 
conduct shall continue, at all times, to be 
rmable to these principles. 
‘‘ After having sacrificed my youth to my 
er, and my maturer age to my country, I 
that I have acquired the right to di 
[have t 


epeat it, my hand shall never sign a disgrace 


I 


o dispose 
of my old age as I please. ld you, and 
I shall continue this campaign with 


the 


1 pes cc, 
resolution to dare all, and to t 


ate things, either to succeed 


ry most 
| or to find a 
rious end, 

‘Indeed, how many reasons has one at fifty 
4 The prospect which 


and 


to despise life 
ins to me is an old age of infirmity 
, With disappointments, regrets, ignominies, 
In truth, if you real 
situation, you ought to blame 
I have lost all 
I am unfortunate in all the ways 


| outrages to endure. 


consider my 


n y intentions less than you do. 
friends. 
which it is possible to be so. I have no- 
thing to hope for. I see my enemies treat me 
ith derision, while their insolence prepares to 
trample me under foct. Alas! 


“*Quand on a tout perdu, quand on n’a plus d’espoir, 


La vie est un opprobre, et ila mort un devoir.’ 


will only 


*T have nothing to add to this. I 
inform your curiosity that we passed the Elbe 
that 
march toward Leipsic, where I hope to be on 


the day before yesterday ~ to-morrow we 
the 3lst, where I hope we shall have a battle, 
and whence you shall receive news of us as it 
occurs.” 

It is not strange that Frederick, being desti- 
tute of religious principle, should have ever con- 
templated suicide as his last resort. Onthe 2d 
of November the king came in sight of the en 
campment of general Daun at Torgau, on the 
Elbe, some score of leagues north of Dresden. 
The king was at the head of forty-four thou- 
Marshal Daun had eighty thou- 
sand, strongly intrenched upon heights west of 
the midst of a labyrinth of ponds, 
We shall not at- 
tempt to enter into a detail of the battle. The 
accompanying plan of the battle will give the 


sand troops. 


the city, in 


hills, ravines, and forests. 


military reader an idea of the disposal of the 
forces, 

The position of the Austrians, on the heights 
of Siptitz, an eminence which rose two hundred 
feet above the bed of the river, seemed impreg- 

Sixty-five thousand Austrians stood 
upon those heights, protected by earth-works 
and a formidable abatis. ‘They had four hun- 


nable, 


1 When one has lost every thing, when one h 
longer hope, 
Life is a disgrace, and death a duty. 


no 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


and di 


| risen 


| and reverberating in universal 


| nonade 
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dred guns in battery, a larger number than had 
r before been brought upon a battle-field. 
and 
On the ni 


attack then there was an act of despe- 


g of the 2d the king as- 
said to them: 

‘r, not to ask your 
| 


adv ice, but 


i -morrow I shall 
attack marsha am aware that he oc- 
it is one from 

I beat him, all 

rs or drowned in 

all perish. 
ust all find 


to-morrow. 


cupies 
Ipi 


iust 


he right wing 
be, in march- 
et r 


} t 


1 t} 
vei 


have iten the 
heights of Siptitz.” 


ot 


vel 
iven 


mm 


rit 
rniny 


At an early h 
‘rederick brok¢ utl | ; 
en miles, 

m the north. 

t a straight 
at. It was 
Frederic k, 
1en to 
and 


possibly make. 


two 


emergil forest, ordered his n 


charge. sault was as impetuous 
reckless as morta ul 


Instantly four hundr ieces of artillery open- 
l fi yn them. 

as a thing surpass- 

able only by aoomsday 

to 


raining down upon you w 


ngorou 
the infinite; the boughs 
ith horrid crash ; 
forest, with its echoes, bellowing far and near, 
| death-peal, com- 
parable to the trump of doom.” 

Frederick exclaimed, in astonishment,‘* What 


an infernal fire! Did you ever hear such acan- 


before? I never did.” 
The first 

grenadiers upon t 

the Austrian 

ed nearly 

back, lea 

force dead 

Austrians pw 

equal to that which they had 


assault was made by six thousand 
extrem wing of 
The conflict last- 
Prussians were driven 
ol ] 


of the 


vounded bel en 


he western 


army. terrible 


out ten assailing 
sued, and en 
icted. 


fter three 


infl 


NI aes f } « 
New columns were formed, ( 


ON ¢ 
another charge \ is Sanguinary 
and unsuccessful Frederick him- 


self was wounde shot 


which struck him breast, he blow was 
retained a 
sed through 
ul struck him 
} 
ne 


his first 


severe 
little m« 
time was 


void of consciousness. pon reviving, 
words to his adjutant, a son of Old Dessauer, 
who was i over him, were, 
Go and stop the 
runaways.” 

It was The sun 
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aa. Prussian Camp at 
? Detachm 


Vantry. 


A 
nt . 
valry. 


sli 


Yovember day was rapidly sink- 


parations were made for another 


a body of Prussian 


reached the gr 


was darkening hill 


cavalry 
nd. The gath- 


and valley as 


twill 


ering 


ihe third 
ssful. By this time 
rled. 


quite interming 


It was somewhat 


two 


It was made, 
the 
Marshal Daun was severe- 


assa 


> 


suece armies were 
and was taken into Torgau to have 
The hour of six had now 


] 
Ci 


ly wounded, 
his wounds dressed. 
arrived. 


yudy, dark night. 


It was a damp, 
ruided mainly by the flash 


The combatants were g 
of the | 


t a 
dark, 


S ‘The night was 
that could 


Still for two 


and the guns. 

Archenholtz, *‘ 
hand before 
1. 
he 


his wound dresse¢ 


muske 
oO 
ot 


urs the battle ra 


sAYS you 


1 see your you.” 


} ret 
Marshal Daun, as 
ed leg to ha 


ymmand 


retired with a shatter 


} 


1, resigned the 
In mo- 
general O’Don- 


ordered 


e 


c to general Bueccow, a few 


and 
He 
at nine 


ments his arm was shot off, 
nell took the command. 
The Austrian 
ing, in mu 
by three 
the 


a retreat. 
o'clock in the even- 
the Elbe 
es which had been thrown across 
for 
g, disappointed in a victory which 
at results, 
soldiers 


army, 


h disorder, were crossing 
bridg 
stream 1 
The k 
did not promise gr¢ 
mversing with 
He hat 

him 
which 


n preparation a possible disas- 


er. IT 
passed the night 


ri g the at watch 


their 
‘m in address 
alling him 


Frederick, 


l ever indulged th« 


with much familiarity, « 


was diminutive of 


a 
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istrian 


Army 


derick’s 


Re 


n 


cece. 


Divisic 


ar-quard, u 
beginning t 


Ye n 


lee 


ler Lacy. 
Attack. 


re 


‘I suppose, Fritz,” said one of the soldiers. 
‘after this you will give us good winter quar- 
ters. 

By all the devils,” exclaimed the king, ‘I 
shall not till we have taken Dresden. Then 
I will provide for you to your heart’s con 
tent, 


The king was not a man of refined sensibili 
| ties. Not unfrequently his letters con 


tained 
coarse and indelicate expressions. 
| very profane. 


He was 
‘He has 
a pleasing tone of voice even in swearing, which 
\s as familiar to him as to a grenadier.’ 

The battle of Torgau is to be numbered 
igs the most bloody of the Seven Years’ 
Wa The Austrians lost twelve thousand in 
kille d and wounded, eight thousand prisoners, 
forty-five c: flag The 
There wer 
fourteen thousand killed or wounded, 
thousand taken prisoners, 

The Austrians retired to Dresden for winter- 
quarters. Frederick was left in the field which 
he had won. Gradually he withdrew to his old 
camping-ground at Freiberg, where his troops 
had been cantoned the previous winter, On 
the 10th November, 1760, he wrote from 
Meissen to the marquis D’Argens at Berlin: 

‘I drove the enemy to the gates of Dresden. 
They occupy their camp of last year. All my 
skill is not enough to dislodge them. We have 
saved the Torg 


Voltaire says of him: 


innon, and twenty-nine 


Prussian loss was also very heavy. 


and four 


rs 
o} 


ic 
] 
our reputation by day of au. 





FREDERICK 


imagine that our enemies are so 


desire peace. I 


But do not 
sheartened as to fear that 
the French will preserve through the winté 


tages they have gained during 


» nothing fron 
| to you all my ay 
nsions, and troubles. 


Adieu, my dear mai 
Write to Do not fors 
- devil who curses ten times a day his 


me sometimes. 


existence, and could wish he already we 


ose silent countries from which nobody re 
ns with news,” 
The next day, the 11th, Fred 


rick wrote from 


istadt to the countess of Camas, who at Ber 
was the grand mistress of the 
1. The trifling 

1 in the midst of 


\ite characteristic 


queen s house 
me of this letter I 

a struggle 

of the writer: 

“Tam punctual in answering, an 

You shall have a 
od mamma; Tr 
diapered, and tricked 


llishments which 


sfy you. break fast-set, 


six coffee-cups, very pretty, 
out with all the lit 
increase their value. 
On account of some pieces which they are add 
ing to the set you will have to wait a few days. 
But I flatter myself this delay will contribute 
isfaction, and produce for you a toy 

u pleasure, and make you re 


lore 


how old people’s habits agree 


For four years past I have given up suppers as 
incompatible with the trade I am obliged to fol 
low. On marching days my dinner consists of 
a cup ¢ f chocolate. 
‘*“We have 
jtite inflated iy, 
ud not chase the Austrians out of Dresden. 
it they made mockery of us 


been running about like fools, 


with our victory, to see if we 


from the tops of 
their mountains. So I have withdrawn, like a 
naughty little boy, to hide myself out of spite 
in one of the most cursed villages of Saxony. 


We 


perial army out of Freiberg in order to 


must now drive these gentlemen of the im 


get 


such 


something to eat and a place to sleep in." 
] i swear to you, 


“Tis. a 3 
} 


de vie| as no one but Don Quixote ever 


a dog’s life 


led before me. All this tumbling, toiling, bother, 


and confusion have made me such an old fellow 


again. lhe 
on the right side of my head h: 
My teet 


as full of wrinkles as 
| 


rould scarcely know me 


sack is bent like a fiddle-bow, 


1 my spirit is sad and downcast, like 
of La Tray 


sey 


meet 


a monk 
forew if we should 
and bone, you might not 
feel vourself too viol tly shocked bv my ap 
There re 


pearance. mains nothing to me unal 


tered but my heart, which, as long as I breathe, 


1 Qluvres de Frédéric, xix. 204. 


THE GREAT. 


56 
will retain and tender 
Adieu,” 
On Saturday, e 25th of tober of t 
died. The 

en endowed with 

intelligence, was 

On Monday |} 
f troops in Hyde Park 


ico of his 


sentiments esteem 
friendship for my g 


sar, George . king ‘ngland, 


he his cup of 


} ] 
chocolate 


windows, 
said the morning ws he would take a 
walk in his garden. tv hen eight 
His valet withdrew with the » and saucer. 
He had hardly sh 

fall. 
king upon the flo 


clock. 


heard 


door when he 1s 


LTO! and a 
en monarch ex¢ 
stantly died. 

‘*Poor deaf Amelia (Fre¢ 
grown old and deaf) h ed 
faint 
George II. was no more. 
III., was now king.’ 

George II. had alw 
Frederick. His 


war was to pr 


now wildly for 


some sound from those lips now mute for 
ever. His grandson, 
George 
hated his nephew 

y object in sustaining the 
tect his 


native electorate of 


» abase France.* The new sov- 


Hanover, and t 


ereign, in his first speech to parliament, said : 
zeal and hearty 
rence to support the king of Prussia 


rest of my allies, and to make 


concur- 
and the 


provision 


‘*T rely upon your 


ample 
for carrying on the war, as the only means of 


bringing our enemies to equitable terms of ac 
commodation.” 
It seems that in England th 


ties in reference to th 


ere were two par- 
Sir Horace Wal 
pole, ina letter under date of December 5, 1760, 
wrote to sir Horace Mann, at Florence: 


I shall 


e war. 


send you a curious pamphlet, the 
only work I almost ever knew that changed the 
opinions of many. It is called ‘ Considerations 
on the present German War.’ 
tion of the king of Prussia’ 
does not prevent the 

from thinking 

happen for us would 


head shot off. 


The confirma- 
ry near Torgau 
amphlet 

vhich could 

at monarch’s 
Notwithstanding parliament 


voted to continue the si sderick of 


about three milli 

lars (£670,000 

or three times that amount : 
Fredet i k, hav 

berg i 


wi 


and 


, if it be to 
» tranquilli 
Fré 
2 CARLYLE. 
, Vol. ii, p. 170, 


ere, 


yh &T 





568 HARPER'S 
ty is only a metaphysical word which has no 
reality. 

Frederick was so busy cantoning his troops 
that he did not take possession of his head-quar- 
ters in Leipsic until the 8th of December. He 
upied the Apel House, No. 16 Neumarkt 
Street, the sa which he had occupied before 
ttle The same mistress kept 
Upon seeing the king the 
good woman exclaimed, in astonishment: 

* How 

* Lean, 


** And wi 


oc 
me 
the b f Rossbach. 
he house as before. 
lean your majesty has grown!” 
indeed, I the king replied. 
lat wonder, three women? 
the throat of me all this while!” 
Chus ended the fifth campaign of the Seven 
Years’ War. ‘Though the king had thus far 
the destruction which 
to be his strength and 
failing that 


am,” 
with hang- 


Ing Oo! 


seemed 


averted 


hour 


every 
impending, 


} 


1y 


re- 


sources were so rapid it seemed 
that he « 
Under despairing circum- 


king, with an indomitable spirit, 


impossible 
the s 


Stances, the 


ild much longer continue 
trugs le. these 
engaged vigorously in gathering his strength for 
a renewal of the fight in the spring. 

‘In the midst of these preparations for a 
new < a veteran army of two 
Fred- 
erick yet found sufficient leisure for peaceable 
occupations, 


against 
eighty 


gn 


amy 
hundred and thousand enemies, 
He consecrated some hours every 
day to reading, to music, and to the conversa- 
tion of men of letters,’”? 

D’Argens spent the winter with the king at 
He the following incident: 
‘One day I entered the king’s apartment, and 
found him sitting on the floor with a platter of 
fried meat 


elpsic, gives 


, from which he was feeding his dogs. 
He had a little rod, with which he kept order 
among them, and shoved the best bits to his 
favorites.” 

The marquis looked for a moment upon the 
singular spectacle with astonishment, Then 
raising his hands, he exclaimed: 

‘« The five great powers of Europe, who have 
sworn alliance, and conspired to ruin the mar- 
quis of 


Brandenburg, how might they puzzle 


their heads to guess what he is now doing! 
Scheming some dangerous plan, think they, for 
the next 


about 


campaign, collecting funds, studying 

magazines for man and horse; 

deep in negotiations to div 

get for 

He is sitting 
rh 


is he 
ide his enemies, and 
Not a bit of it. 
peaceably in his room feeding his 


or 


new allies himself? 
dogs. 

The king was quite unscrupulous in the meas- 
ures to which he resorted to recruit his army. 
Deserters, prisoners, peasants, were alike forced 
into the ranks. Even boys but thirteen and 
fourteen years of age were seized by the press- 
gangs. ‘The the 


were astated and laid waste that it was 


countries swept by armies 


} 
80 GeV 


almost an tied ossibility to obtain provisions for 


Theresa 


Maria 
: 


Russi 


of Austria, Elizabeth empress of 


14, and the marchioness of Pompadour, who was 
lly queen of France. 


é Frédéric 11,, Roi de Prusse, t. ii. p. 141. 
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|the troops. It will be remembered that upon 


the capture of Berlin several of the king’s ; al- 
aces had been sacked by the Russian and A 
The king, t in great want 
money, looked around for some opportunity 
retaliate. There was within his cantonm:< 
a very splendidly furnished palace, call 
Hubertsburg Schloss, belonging 
Poland, On the 21st of January, 
erick summoned to his audience- 
Saldern. This officer cherished a very hj 
|sense of honor. The bravest of the brave 
the field of battle, he recoiled from the id 
performing the exploits of a burglar. The 
lowing conversation took place between 
king and his scrupulous general. 
deliberate tones, the king said: 
‘General Saldern, to-morrow morning I 1 
you to go with a detachment of infantry 
cavalry to Hubertsburg. ‘Take possession 
the palace, and pack up all the furniture. Thy 
money they bring I mean to bestow on our fi 
hospitals, I 
of it.” 


us 


trian troops. of 


eing 


d 
to the king 
1761, Fi 


room gene 


In very 


will not forget you in disposit 
‘* Forgive me, 
dern replied, ‘* but this is e 
and my oath.” 
The king, in still very 
words, rejoined, 


your majesty,” general Sal 


mtrary to my honor 


calm and measur 

‘You would be right if I did 
this desperate thod for a good 
Listen to me. Great lords don’t feel 
it in their scalp when their subjects ar 
by the hair, 


not intend 
object. 


me 


e torn 
One has to grip their own locks 
as the only way to give them pain.” 

‘* Order me, your majesty,” said general Sal 
dern, ‘‘to attack the enemy and his batteries, 
and I will cheerfully, on the 
But I can not, I dare not, act against 
oath, and duty. For this commission your 
majesty will easily find another person in m) 
stead.” 

The king turned upon his heel, and, with an 
gry voice and gesture, said, “‘ Saldern, 
fuse to become rich.” 

In a pet Frederick left the room, The 
roic general, who had flatly refused to obey a 
positive command, found it necessary to resign 
his commission. The next day another office 
plundered the castle. Seventy-five thousand 
dollars of the proceeds of the sale were appro- 
priated to the field hospitals, The remainder, 
which proved to be a large sum, was the re- 
ward of the plundering general. 

“The case was much canvassed in the army. 
It was the topic in tent among 
and men. And among us army chaplains, too, 
the question of conflicting duties arose. Your 
king ordering one thing, and your conscience 
another, what ought a man to do? And what 
ought an army chaplain to preach or advise ? 

‘“*Qur general conclusion was that neither 
the king nor general Saldern could well be 
called in the wrong. General Saldern in obey- 
ing the inner voice did certainly right. 
the king, also, in his place, might judge such a 
measure expedient. Perhaps general Saldern 


instant, ol ey. 
honor, 


you re- 


he- 


every officers 


Sut 
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himself would have done so had he been king 
f Prussia.” 
The duke of Mecklenburg had a sister, Char- 
it and beautiful young girl of seven 
heart was so moved by tl 
h she witnessed ; 
e ventured to write a 


peace, 


1e scenes of 


every where around 


very earnest 


al to Frederick for 


was but a few years ago,” she wrote, 


his territory wore the most pleasing ap 
The country was cultivated. The 
‘ked cheerful. The towns abound- 
riches and festivity. W1 


such a ch 


1at an altera- 


present from arming scene! 


expert at description, neither can my 


add any horrors to the picture. But sure 

n conquerors themselves would weep at the 
s prospect now before me. 

Che whole country, lies 


my dear country, 


frightful waste, presenting only objects to 


terror, pity, and despair. The business 
husbandman and the shepherd are quite 
itinued. The 


soldiers 


husbandman and shepherd 
themselves, and help to 
ivage the soil they formerly ipied. The 


1s are women, and 


ecome 
ocecl 
inhabited by old men, 
2, » } 2, } 1 . 
dren, Perhaps here and there a warrior, 
rendered unfit for service by wounds and want 
f limbs, is left at his door. His little children 
1ang round him, ask a history of every 

and 
} 


strength 
> 


wound, 


themselves soldiers before they find 
for the field. 


his were nothing did we not 


grow 


* But t feel the 
alternate insolence of either army as it hap- 
retreat. It is impossible to 
express the confusion which even those create 
call themselves our friends. Even those 
from whom we might expect redress oppress 
ith new calamities therefore, 
it is that we expect relief, 
men and children may complain; for your hu- 
manity stoops to the most humble petition, and 
your power is capable of repressing the great- 
est injustice. Iam, 

** CHARLOTTE SOPHIA, 
“ Of Mecklenburg-Strelitz.” 


pens to advance or 


who 
us WV From you, 


To you even wo- 


sire, 6tC., 


This letter was extensively circulated in En- 
It was greatly admired. It so 
ned that the court was then looking 
r a bride for their young king. 
was that in the course of a few 


gland, hap- 
around 
The result 
months Char- 
lotte became queen of England, as the wife of 
George ITI. 

It is not known that Frederick paid any at- 
tention to this appeal. his 
ealms were, large were abso- 


Impoverished 
money 
essary for the conduct of a new cam- 
paign. The king levied a contribution upon 
dollars. The 
leading citizens said that in their extreme des- 
titution it was impossible to raise that sum. 


sums of 
lutely nec 


Leipsic of nearly a million of 


1 Kuster. Charakterziige des General-Lieutenant 


Saldern, p. 40. 
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king thr 
F heads. 
soldiers stood with 

to kindle the conflagr 
king, apparently reflecting that 


smouldering 


eatened to burn down the city over 
The combustibles were gathered. 
torches in their 
But then 
from the 
could glean 
saved, but ar- 
merchants and 
stinet 


ion, were 


treated wit the mon- 
erated in 
for their 


y for their 


n every 

ey from ther 

gloomy 

beds, 

food. ailing. 
* num- 

be 
soldiers. 


Seventeen were 

ber, and were 

forced the ranks as 
Their muskets and 
and they 
to be drilled. By 


was obtain 


into common 


their knapsacks were given 


to them, lered to Magdeburg 


tion of torture 
the 
e frozen fields, 


the money now, while 


sweeping th 


storms of winter were 
both 


for the struggle of the 


strength anew 
sixth campaign. 


: 1 
parties were gathering their 
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pines of July 


nowadays to every body 


TOMBSTONE. 
seems to be such a bore 
but the children! 
They 


from 


minute of it 
they take 


hideous 


dote 


7, poor things, 


on 
the l 


morning, when 
delight in making 

ols and fire-crackers in 
fire- 


every 
three in 
such mysterious 
noises, and firing off pist 
the pitch-dark, up to the blaze of the last 
works in the evening. For 


this memorable 


being on 
ng lady of twenty 


myself, 
Fourth a you 
three, it brought no 


fact, 


special pleasure—was, in 
as I thought, the very dreariest day I ever 
knew—being particularly dull in the way of pub- 
lic shows. Portland isn’t big enough to be very 
lavish at such times; and then I do hate an east 
wind, and there was a raw east wind blowing all 
day, d steadily. night it had 
become a terrible gale, man was 
pt before it the piti- 
ground half a 
ten thousand peop! 


that increas« By 


before which 


utterly powerless, as it 


less flames which burned to the 
and made 
that night. Fa r had gone to 
Niagara for a week, and I was left as 
keeper, with Sarah, who is two years younger 
than I, Bessie, My 
heart aches with as I write her 

our little crippled the pet and 
darling of the house, the Pp which ey- 
ery thing moved, as we 
and te 
suffering and privations that mi 
God was even more I 
in the little grass-cov bed 
lying now her small tire« ly 


or be weary 


city, homeless 


ther and mothe 
house- 
who only five. 


and was 


love and sorrow 


name, sister, th 
ivot round 
all strove to make up to 
nderness for the life-long 
st be But 


er than we, and 


her by our care 


hers. 
where Bessie is 
will never suffer 
any more. 

ourselves that after- 
Sarah and I; for Mrs. 
spending the 
girls, and Mr. Mar- 


We were sitting all by 
noon in the front parlor, 
Martin had insisted on 


afternoon with her 


Bessie’s 


two little 
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tin had promised to bring her home in his bug 
at The Martins lived on 


street, a way 


gy pune tually 
Middle 


though 


seven, 
from our house, 
too. 

n New Orleans, 


w watching the whirling clouds of 


long 


W ‘*down town’ Sarah was 


writing to cé i and I sat 
by the wind 


looking doubtless, as I felt, the most 


of damsels. Now when you find a 


full health and in a ha»py home 
uurnful state of mind, you are, 


s out of a hundred, safe in con- 
I was 
at Sa 


» is a lover inthe c 

to the rule. As I looked 
‘her letter with a half-smiling, 

1 her, and 


lonely, thinking 


ase 
) Exce] 

ih ben ill 
appy face, 
and 


some, man] 


ri 
hi my heart was sa 
of my own strong, hand 
r of only a year ago, who had 


so utterly forgotten me now 


Philip Armstrong, 
whom I had secretly looked up to and worshiped 
afar off ever since I was a school-girl, when only 
to get one of those merry, careless smiles of his, 
as he passed me with my books on the street, 
would make my cheek flush with pleasure, and 
put my lessons out of my head for the day. 
Then came the happy time when, to my sur- 
began to single me out for his special 

thereby making me the envy of all 

becoming gradually more and more 

devoted, till I was as happy as a dream all day 


long in the consciousness of his love, though 


he- 
tween us, only one of those ‘‘ understandings” 


there was as yet no positive engagement 
which have all the delicate charm and mystery 
of the dawn before the full blaze and glory of 
the sunrise. Then, alas! came one day our 
first quarrel, our estrangement. We were both 
to blame, I think, and yet I the most, for I 
would not say the one warm, frank word that, 
spoken at first, would have made all right. I 
did not think he was so deeply offended, and 
was sure he would soon come back to me of his 
and he, having thus made the first 
overtures toward oh how penitent and 
and loving I meant to be! But the days 
the the months, and he 
no mor we had drifted far 
I would not believe 


accord ; 
peace, 
sweet 
weeks anc 
and n 
apart, and it was too late 


went by, and 


came yW 
, 
at first that it would end so. 


[ said t 


Oh the days when 
, with my heart full of sunshine 
ill surely come to-night r 

hat infinite care I ar- 


' 


rayed myself to p iis critical eyes! fussing 
locks till every ir was right, trying 


on first one collar and then another, to see which 
was most becoming, as I put on the black silk, 
with my coral pin and ear-rings, which I knew he 
liked, be sec he said once that it all ‘‘ match- 
; ss with my hair and eyes, and the 
Then I would seat myself 

k, and pretend to read, 

1s wondering 

as dressed up so for to-night,” 

t , and an indignant ** I’m 
I'm not dressed up at all,” while I was lit- 
ill ear as I listened for 
street, sure that it must be Phil- 


question, ‘‘ what 
wit Yr1T lan 
awitlneri mince 


every coming 


|ip’s. Ifthe bell did ring, how tumultuously my 
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heart beat, and I would feel the color leave my 
cheek, while I still bent over my book! The; 
the revulsion of feeling, the bitter disappoint 
ment, when it turned out to be only a boy wit] 
Sarah's prosy neigh! 
With what a sickening heart I took off my fy 
ery when I went to bed, and, as I crept qui 
in beside Sarah, kept back the tears till I y 
he was asleep ! 


new boots, or some 


sure s 
A year had passed in this way, and we ne 
saw each other now except as we passed, witl 
formal bows, in the street, or when we met in’s 

ciety; and my family—who all admired | 

from father down to little Bessie, whom he y 

so good to always—regarded it as an affair whi 
had blown over and never come to any thin 
and thought no more about it, never dr amit 
of the nights when I lay awake crying, or of 
the wretched days I spent taking long walks 
for the mere pleasure of passing his home 
beautiful, old-fashioned house, surrounded w 
stately elms, in the upper part of the city—or 
ing out to church in the bitterest winter storm: 
just for the one glimpse of the back of his h¢ 

I could get from our pew. 
that I was so sad as I sat there alone by tl 

window that day, and thought of the last Fourt! 
of July, how happy it had been, because he had 
been with me all day long ? 


Do you wonder now 


I remembered the 
yacht-party he got up to go down the harbor ar 
see the regatta ; how merry and splendid he was 
that day, the life of the whole party, and yet s 
careful of me ; how he sang and how he talk: 
and how proud I was of him as he stood in the 
bows of the boat, his cap off, his brown hairblow 
ing in the wind, his brown eyes gleaming wit} 
enthusiasm as he cheered the skillful rowing of 
the winning boat when she shot past us. All 
this was over now for me, and all the zest and 
the charm were gone out of my life. 

Presently Sarah looked up. ‘‘ By-the-way, 
Alice, I meant to tell you that I heard yester 
day that Philip Armstrong is engaged to that 
beautiful Miss Sheldon—her father bought that 
handsome house next the Armstrongs’ lately, 
you know. Hehas been very attentive to her for 
some time, they say.” 

Ah, as if J did not know that, and every 
thing else about him! But I said nothing, and 
Sarah rattled on: 

‘*T met them walking together Monday. I 
declare she was as pretty as a picture, and he 
was looking down into her face and talking in 
that devoted manner of his, and I don’t know 
when I have seen a handsomer couple!” 

“‘T should think they must be,” said I, quiet 
ly; then, as Sarah went on with her letter, | 
turned my face to the window, and pressed mj 
fingers on my eyes to keep back the hot tear: 
that would come. 

Just then I heard the alarm of “ Fire!” far off, 
and in a little while the bells began to ring. A 
man passing called out to another that the 

* sugar-house”’ was burning, and he was a 
that with such 


raid 


a wind we should have a bad fire. 
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But as the sugar-house was nearly a mile off I 
elt no concern, and only tried to divert my mind 
watching the thick black smoke : 
s I coul 


ouk 
t 


1 sparks, 


see them over the tops the trees 
time, however, there was 
t 


ines snorting past, and 


By tea 
» and excitement in the street; 


ste 


im hire 
men hurrving down toward the fire, 


d 
t were coming from it, the few things they had 


ople who h been burned 


some poor pe 


ved in their arms. As I got up from tea one 


roused 


} 


V ly 


woman i my 


8} ech 


I 
ympathy, and I called to Sarah, who still sat 
her strawberries and cream, 


} 


I 


ly eating 
look r 


ind, a little kerosene lamp in the other, 


we little dr r that 


id 


me and a child’s chair in one 


and 


as she went mil ina 


few hours we, too, should be flying through the 


treets in the same way, with our household 


ds in our hands. 
‘Ohd 


i dear!” said I, ‘* how I wish Bessie were 


She’s so fri d 


' 
1iome. 


sound of the bells that I 


] ghtene 
| 


always at the 
! ld 


re lieve she wou 
ear 


be perfectly frantic if the fire should come n 


Mr. Martin's 
knowing but that we shall be in danger our 


before she gets There's 


away. 
no 


seives yel 


So 


‘ah ; if the 
fire could spread to Middle Street, and still less 


to us, away down here.” 


‘* Nonsense !”’ answered Sa 


“Well, but you see, Sarah, we are so ex 
look 


now. 


ctl 
it those 


Showers of sparks and cinders hurled along 


y in the range of the wind; and oh! 
| 


great sparks falling in the yar 


by the wind began to fill the air; people stood 
at their doors looking anxiously 
mounted th | 
uit to us as he passed tha 


about, « 


led 


we ought to have 


sir roofs, and : 


a policeman cal 
t 
some one on our roof to watch lest it took fire 

There to do it but 
for Hannah, ‘‘ the girl”—we kept but one 
—had gone to the circus with her lover, 


iny where. was no one 


me, 
and 


Sarah was much too timid. So [ went up gar 
ret, threw back the heavy wooden scuttle, and 
seating myself on the edge of it, watched there 
alone for nearly an hour. 


What l that lull 


solemn the 
before the hurry and terror and excitement so 


a watch was! 


soon to come; and how eagerly I looked at the 
lowering clouds that seemed to promise rain, 
nd thought of the hundreds of hearts at that 
moment alternating like mine between hope and 
All the roofs in sight had people ont 
tl 
blowing a hurricane, bearing a broad, 


fear! hen 


e wind 


{ 
il 


watching or pouring on water; th was 
erv ban 
ner of smoke and cinders athwart the sky directly 
the grand old elms, which were 
1e glory of our street, were swaying wildly to 
and fro, chanting mournfully their own requi 
ms for the morning that was to find 
black and bare; the frightened birds flew with 
cries in and out the branches, and the sparks 
pattered like hail on the slated roof around me. 


over mv head ; 


ai 


e oO them 


l 
In the distance there was a sound of wild alarm, 


. 


fire-bells ringing furiously, shouts of men, anc 
the rattle of carts and fire-engines. I though 
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the it 


ossibility of our timid, helpless Bessie 
of that terrible tu 


was spreading ray 


of I 


being ir midst t 


mul 


idly 


ind tl 


at the window 
‘ we. 


rah ’ 
an, 


‘Iam ¢ 


] + 
li ST 


s1¢e, 1 al 


I won't be 


you W ay 


while I am gone. 


I 

Mi 

stay with you. 
*¢ Oh.” 

so frightened! and 

Middle Street all a 


Iss 


Jones next 


said Sarah, ‘but I 


then you ¢ 
lone ? ine o’c] 
and then the s 


t 


reets must 


hre 


t 


te so near the 


ne go, for who can tell what 


and in s} 


“some oO mus 0, 


will become of Bessie ?” vite of myself 


s no one to go with 
And 


dark 


my voice ¢ hoked. ‘here 
a moment to lose.” 


I} 


le street, mortally afraid, I will con 


; me, and there is not 


with a beating heart unged into the 


ness of tl 
| fess, but nerved by the thought of Bessie’s dan- 


ger. 


The streets near us were comparatively qui- 
and all I met to¢ nt on their own | 


I 


as | approac hed nearer the scene of the 


et, int yusINess 


to mind hurried along unmolested ; 
but 
fire all was in the wildest excitement and con- 
tl up with furni 


he 
ture, dense crowds rushing hither and thither, 


sidewalks blocked 


is 


fusion, 
carts and engines, with firemen shouting hoarse 
ly, and over all tl r¢ of 

vancing flames. It was frightf 


I 


yar steadily 


1] 
Ll 


not yp 


young girl and a Id | 

hink, and t 

ple I pushed my way. 
**'Tell me where the fire 


appealingly of a kind-look 


even tot masses of peo 


he is now ?” I asked 


iT 


i ing 


man ing 
Wi y isit that 


first to res 


ig uUTy in 
his arms a great looking-glass. 
= 


LW 


at a fire the Irish impulse is a 
cue crockery and 

** Middle Street is all of a blaze now, mum,” 
t 


ays 
looking-glasses ? 
he answered; ‘‘ and if this wind d 


or God Almighty send 


n’t god 


own, 
us rain 
city will have to ZO, for wl 

‘“* But Mr. Martin’s hou 
fi; head to foot; 
reached that yet, has it?” 

6 Lor’ that 


lavings not more 


hij 
wing 


rom 


, 
mum. 
tl 


} 


it myself; it 


} 


t 


five 


fami 


ml 


} 
Ly 


the 
saved a thir 
afore the roof 


more, but ] 


running 0 
I waitec 
t 


though ] 


iT 


y ft 
z through those 
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rough crowds to be crushed to death, I pressed 
n a block of 
I was stopped 
armed policeman, who seized me and pulled 
I ‘You can’t get through there, girl,” 
Salad ne, roughly : 
What 


on till with Middle Street, where 


by the engines, and by a strong- 
me back. 
“you ll be burned to death! 
are you after ?” 

little lame sister!” I answered, al 
‘I must find her; she 


house!” 


a scream; 

» Martins’ 

all went through that side street”’— 

pointing with his finger 
Go down that way 


sister. 


‘fa few minutes ago, 
, and perhaps you'll find your 
his ain't no place for you, any way.” 
I ran in the direction he pointed out; I was 
faint and dizzy with feai the 
the heat from the flames 
still I stumbled on, when a piere 


and exhaustion ; 
glare blinded my eyes; 
was intense ; 
ing scream—a child’s scream—reached my ear. 
I heard Bessie’s voice calling me. In an agony 
I turned and saw the child in Philip’s arms, 
her little hands clasped tightly round him, while 
they hurried toward me, she shouting my name. 
In another minute Bessie’s arms were round 
my neck, and Philip had drawn my arm closely 
within his. The sudden relief, the revulsion 
of feeling, were too much for me; I couldn't 
speak one word; but, leaning my head against 
Bessie’s dress for one moment, I cried as though 
my heart would break. Woman-like, I could 
as nerve and strength were 
Philip 
said nothing, but clasped my arm the more 
closely to his; and Bessie, astonished, patted 
my cheek with her soft little hand. 
Allie! Don’t ery, Allie! I’m all safed!” 

With a strong effort I controlled myself and 
swallowed down my remaining tears, and lifted 
upmyhead. ‘There!’ I said, wiping my eyés, 
‘*T feel better now. But I was so frightened 
about you, Bessie! Oh, Philip! where did you 
find her?”—I meant to have said Mr. Arm- 
strong, but the Philip slipped out before I 
thought. 

**On the Martins’ steps,” he 


keep up as long 


needed, and then I broke down utterly. 


answered, his 
“T had 
just left my office—it has all ‘ gone up,’ Alice! 


books and 


full voice softened with sympathy. 


papers and every thing—and was 
going to see if I could help any body any where, 
when, passing the Martins’ house, which had 
just taken fire, L espied through the crowds the 
poor child trying, with one crutch, to hobble 
down the alone. She was crying so 
and trembling, that in another moment I be- 
lieve she have and been 
in the excitement; and I 
just in time to snatch her up in 
my arms and bring her through this way, when 
she saw you before I did, 
vou.” 

I didn’t try to thank him, but Iam sure he 
saw the gratitude 
to his face, but let 
pitying look with 

**Poor Alice!” he said, in a voice in which 
there was all the thrill of tenderness I used to 


steps all 
would fallen down 
trodden under foot 
reache d her 


and screamed for 


in my eyes as I raised them 
them fall as I met the long, 
which he answered me. 


sights we saw! 
| 
* Dear | 


love so well; ‘‘ how terrible it must have been 
for you here, and no one with you to take care 
of you!” 
‘“‘Never mind,” I said; ‘* it’s now 
Oh! but it was so like some frightful night. 
mare, Philip! 
Bessie is safe} and you—” 


over 


I feel equal to any thing sing 
‘are here,” I w 
going to say, then stopped short, suddenly re- 
membering Mary Sheldon, with a pang. } 

‘*What were you going to say, Alice?” 


1c 
asked, quickly bending down his head—he was 
so tall, and I so short. 

‘Oh, nothing! 
father and 
Sarah 
rapidly in our direction—still it can’t reach us, 
can it?” 


Now let us hurry home. for 
both and J 


The fire is spreading 


mother are 
alone. 


away, left 


pe 0r 


“With such a wind as this, no one can tel] 
where it will stop. The wind may change 
though, and then you will be out of danger,” } 
added quickly, as Bessie began to cry, and hid 
her face on his shoulder. I saw from his face 
that he feared the worst, and my heart beat 
fast, and I quickened my steps almost into a 
run. Behind us were the pitiless flames sweep- 
ing on with a fury that seemed to mock at ey- 
ery effort to quell them, licking up every thing 
before them, surging on like angry waves, leap- 
ing up till the whole sky for miles around was 
filled with the red glare. Already the belt of 
fire reached nearly across the city, so that we 
had to wind our way in and out circuitously to 
avoid it. Oh, what a walk that was! and what 
Women sitting weeping on 
the sidewalk, with their choicest treasures piled 


| up round them, but with no means of convey- 


ing them away; for where could one find drays 
Men 
throwing furniture, pictures, mirrors even, out 
of the windows of burning houses ; others run- 
ning wildly about, as though bereft of their 
senses. In the midst of all the uproar and ex- 
citement we saw a little child lying asleep on 
a pile of bedding and furniture in the street, 
as quiet as if in his own little crib. Further 
on, a slender girl was trying to help two men 
drag a piano out of a little house. Philip 
caught her imploring look, set Bessie gently 
down, and, bending his broad shoulders to the 
load, helped them place it safely on the dray 
waiting for it. The tragic and the comic were 
mingled, as they always are. In front of us was 
a woman running from a house on fire, and sav- 
ing in her arms—what ?—but a green window- 
blind! 

‘‘Tt will be such a charming little souvenir 
for her to keep always,” 


enough for half a city moving at once? 


said Philip, whose sense 
of the ludicrous is irrepressible, ‘‘ besides being 
so valuable in itself, you know.” 

As we threaded our way with what speed we 
could through the crowds, I clung closely to 
Philip’s arm, thankful for its support and prottec- 
tion, thinking, as perhaps he was, how strangye it 
was to be walking with him once more. 
he looked down and said, in a low voice: f 

“This is so like the dear old times, Alig@e!” 


Jnce 





] 
1¢ 


the old times that can never be 


“Yes ; 
more,” I said, quietl 
‘¢ And why never any more ?” he asked, gen 

And why ny mor he asked 1 

| 


> any 


ietly. 


looking down into my eyes as he spoke with 
| tha 


it Sarah calls ** devoted manner of his 
the little 


t 
[he expression flashed across me, and 
Monday and 


sing trifled with by 


she saw described to me, 


nd my pride rose up at 
Marv Sheldo acknowledged lover. 


‘ Because I do not wish it,” I answered, firm 


ns 


lv: **and besides,” with a little careless shrug 


“vou know ‘ we have changed 


shoulders, 


the 


of the ‘ 
all that,’ as French say.” 


Wi 


my manner would have 


I am sure 

man into 
once, and all the 
t tempest of 


iat creatures we women are! 


deceived an 
ter 


y 


believing my entire indif 


time I was inwardly in a perfec 
eling. 
A look of pain } 6¢Te 
i] ; certain he replied, 
‘*T did not suppose, though, you could 


assed over Philip’s face. 


gravely. 


} 


ly and wish the past wiped out. 


ly; I wish 


| ; 
so quick forget, 
i 


You women take such things so light 


ght 
hat I could. I congratulate you.” 

Sut is Ty 
said I, with spirit, thoroughly roused. 


it vho must ‘ congratulate’ you,” 
He had 
no chance to reply, for we had reached our doon 


now, where Sarah met us with a face pale as 


uth. 

‘Oh, I thought you would never come!” she 
burst out. ‘‘ Why, Mr. Armstrong, was it you 
But oh, Alice, what 
Miss 


Jones has been staying with me, and she has 


to 


who found Bessie darling ? 
shall we do without father and mother ? 
run home, because they are all frightened 
death in there. The Third Parish Church 
burning now, and they say the fire i 


is 
s coming 
this way, and nothing can save us, and we must 
and not | 

the boo] 


\OO0KS 


pack up every thing, 


pa 
oh dear! th 


and, 
, and the portraits, and my jew 


se a minute; 
and the sil 
elry, and our 


hem 


‘re are 


est dresses, and how are we ever to get t 
all away ?” 
All this in one 


breath. Sarah, though twice 


as useful as [ on ordinary occasions, never has 


so, hav 


the 


my presence of mind in an emergency 
her 


stairs and beg 


ing said say, down she sat on entry 


in to cry. 


ht 


ni 


t 


*hilip t 
that the danger was not really so near as 
ht. ** Only keep cool,” he, ** and 


lose no time, but pack up whatever is most val- 


ied to comfort her wit 


1 he assurance 
l he 
thoug said 
> in trunks, and I will get a carriage for 
you if it is in the power of mortal man to do it, 
and be back to help you as soon as I can.” 
**What a comfort a man is when one is in 
ejaculated Sarah, mournfully, as he 


trouble!” 
‘* How I wish James was here!” 

James was her lover. ‘*‘ Thank goodness he 
isn't!” [thought to myself. ‘‘ What use would 
a little, languid, dainty fellow like him be now, 
with his white hands and dandy ways? Buta 
man, like Philip Armstrong!” 

How we flew round the house snatching 1 
to know 
choose, piling things hastily into tr 


hurried off. 


our treasures, bewildered which 


KS, StOy 
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| driver to take them t 


| er and nearer; 
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tried 
¢9 ou insisted on 
1, that took up such 


h was precious. 


and the ) essie, who 


some 
om 


as well as cried, 


n silk, Sarah ?” said 


trunk I was pacl 


i, 


“Ha 


avent 


teful, unbe ’ said she: 
I 

last two years ? satch me saving ¢t 

she chuckled as she 
** Oh, Sarah, tl 

th asob; * 

ano to us like that.” 
* And all father’s books and mother’s beau 

tiful old china she thinks so much of. Oh, if 

they. could only see us now !” 


=a worn it to every party during the 


hat!” and 


closet. 
!” T said, al- 


any pi- 


1 
pl 
most wl here will never be 


We were only half through when Philip strode 
into the house, all out of breath. ‘* There is not 
a carriage to be had, though I have been every 
I have got a lit 
h, at the door; it’s the best I 
t the man says he can’t 


where, and offered any price. 
tle dray, thoug 
could do. I’m sorry, bu 
wait a minute.” 

The trunks were 1 down stairs and 
placed on the dray, and directions given to the 


} 


araggzec 


our aunt’s in the upper 
There’s room for two of 


trunks,’ said Philip, 


part 
V 


of the city. ‘ 
you'll sit on the 
cheerfully. 

** Let me go, 
Sarah. so on 


Sarah’s lap, and 


yu if 


Bessie !” 


1 


ake 


exclaimed 
KS they sat, Bessie in 
ling a little w 

xt to her doll ] 
while Phili 


i 11 
> SIUCWAILK 


a truck in her arms—n¢ 
and off th y 


stood together on the 


treasure went, p and I 
anxiously. 


The scene now arour 
tremendous excitement 
ery thing; the rush of 
chur 

il g¢ out wild eal 
fire filling the 
knowing wl 


more lik 


illa—** day of wra 


» the * 
mourning’’— 
ain till deat 


eternity ! 


han most of u 
shall set u 
I turned, tré 


be done now? 


to fa with 


mbling, to Philip. ** 


I have no one to help me 


race 


you.” 
‘‘T am glad of that,” he answered, 
I wil 


it’s selfish to say so. 1 ta 
We must not 
too great; let me g¢ 
‘*T have forgotté 
won't take me a moment to 
id I sprang into the house, an 
As I took my} 
hung I stoppe | 


] 
ok 


stay 
with 

n my watch!” 
get it; 
here for me,” at 
up the stairs to my roc 


watch 
to take 
| chamber 
I used to 
1 enjoyed and suffered so 


all ? 


; ym. 
from the hook where it 
one last lingering look of the dear 


I loved so well. ‘‘My castle,” as 


l! it, where I 


ould 


> } 
ca } 
ich; h I leave it My ivy train- 

















ed round the pleasant window looking out into 








the elms; the chintz-covered lounge under it, 
where I sat and read, or lay back and looked at 

















the sky through the trees and dreamed a girl's 








romantic dreams; the photographs and passe 
partouts on the walls; Sarah’s work-box open 
on the table; the comfortable little rocking- 
chair by it; my books and my old writing-desk ; 
the willow chair by the bed where I had kneeled 
down to say my prayers af night ever since I 
was a little girl 

** Alice! Alice !” shouted Philip from below, 
in a voice of agony, and in another moment he 




































































was in the room and his arm around me, draw- 
ing me almost fiercely away. I caught sight of | 

















a little tongue of flame leaping up from the floor 





in the entry, and there was a suffocating smell 
“The back part of the 
house is on fire!” he cried. ‘* For Heaven’ssake 








of smoke in the air. 














come quickly, there is no time to lose,” and he 








almost carried me down stairs, and out into the 
street. ‘* The fire has cut us off! the street be- 


low is all one blaze! 

















The only place for us now 
is the grave-yard ; we shall be safe there, if any 
where.” 























Through the side street we flew, running the 
gauntlet of fire alone, for every one by this time 











had deserted the street, till we reached Congress 





Street, where, the danger being less imminent, 
jaused for breath, watching in silence the 


wift destruction of my home; the old-fashion- 








ed, cheerful house where father and mother had 
lived so many years—where all of us children 






were born—with its smooth grass-plot each side 





of the broad stone steps, and the wide portico 





where we had sat so many summer evenings | 





talking and laughing in the moonlight ; the long 





kitchen garden in the rear, with its currant- 
bushes and beans round the fence, and mother’s 






flower-bed, where the roses were all in bloom 
now, in the centre; the white latticed summer- 
house in one corner, where Sarah and I had 







played baby-house with our dolls so many Satur- 





day afternoons. I watched it all go, and never 





knew till then how much I loved every inch of 
it. The 
and I saw the white, fringed curtains blow out 
with the wind, then flare up in a blaze, and 
tongues of flame dart out from the roof every 





windows in mother’s room were open, 






where ; then suddenly the whole house was 





wrapped in one sheet of fire that towered up to 
the sky; then the walls fell, and there was only 







a great space in the darkness, and a smoking 
mass of ruin. 





It hardly took as long to see as 
it has to write it, and I would not move till it 
was over; then Philip and I ran up Congress 






Street to the grave-yard, where, with scores of 





others, we found refuge till the morning. 

It is a large, old-fashioned burying-ground at 
the foot of ‘* The Hill,” and from its extent and 
situation—being surrounded on two sides only 
by houses—was really as safe a place as we 
could find, 



































when they came home—but no! they could come 
home no more—of the misery and desolation of 








I thought of the grief of father and mother | 
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hundreds of homeless, ruined families that night, 
My head ached, and I was weary beyond ex 
pression; and completely overcome, between 
grief of mind and pain of body, I sat down on 
a low tombstone with a feeling that I could 
bear no more, I leaned my head on the mar- 
ble, but it was so heated that it made my hea 
ache more, so I hid my face in my hands an 
gave myself up to my wretchedness. The mere 
sense that Philip was at my side, and sorry for 
me, would have been some comfort, but he had 
to leave me at the cry for help of a poor woman 
near us, whose little bundle had taken fire from 
the sparks, and whose child, frightened by the 
blaze, had run away into the worse dangers of 
the street. 

Happy Mary Sheldon !—I thought—with her 
beauty, and hey riches, and her home untouched 
by the fire, and, above and beyond all, my Philip; 
why does God take every thing from me who 





it 





| have so little, only to add more to her who has 


somuch? And my heart grew bitter. Then 
I pictured the life before me, a lonely old maid— 
Sarah married, I left forlorn—living with father 
and mother and Bessie in some strange, dreary, 
new house, a sad, uneventful existence, which 
seemed to stretch out before me a long, barren, 
tedious road, where all the colors were a dull 
gray. With all my being I shrank from it with 
a feeling of agony, and a despair in which there 
was noGod. How I wish now that in that, my 
darkest hour, [ had still clung to Him with the 
resolve, ‘* Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him!” It humbles me to remember how, 
when He proved me, my faith failed utterly. 

I was roused by Philip’s cheery voice beside 


;me. ‘*It won't do to stay here, Alice, so nea 


the fence that is burning; besides, it is hotter 
here, I think; let’s go farther down.” 

As I lifted my head wearily, he was struck 
by my expression, and stopped short. 

‘* Why, Alice, my poor child!” he exclaim- 
ed, in the gentlest tone of sympathy; ‘‘ you 
are completely heart-broken and wearied out. 
If I could only do something for you, and get 
you away from this dreadful place, so that you 
could lie down and rest somewhere !” 

His kindness was like a draught of cold 
water to a man dying of thirst. 

‘TI know you would if you could,” I an- 
swered; ‘‘ but I suppose we ought to be thank- 
ful that we have even escaped with our lives, 
and it will soon be morning, and then we can 
try and reach my aunt’s.” 

‘*It’s only midnight now,” he said, pitying- 
ly; ‘Show can you stand this four hours lon- 
ger?” 

** As well as all these other poor creatures 
round us. Where shall we go now, Philip? 
You said we must go somewhere, didn’t you?” 
And I rose, with a tired sigh. 

‘*T wish you would let me carry you,” he 
said. 

I shook my head, with an attempt to smile 
that was a failure. Then he led me to the low- 
er end of the grave-yard, where the flames that 
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encircled us like a wall on every side were 
bane a little more away from us by the wind; 
but their hot breath fanned our cheeks, and a 

ory rain filled the air, setting fire here and 

re to the grass and bushes, and keeping in 
nstant terror the groups who were scattered 
lismally about ; some guarding valuables they 

id snatched from their houses; others ex- 

itedly comparing their experiences with their 
ighbors and friends. Even then, when at 
nv dolefulest, I couldn’t help smiling as I 

Jinted out to Philip a little portly old gentle- 

in who stood by a tall monument, and held 
lown closely over his head an immense blue 
cotton umbrella, and so protected himself from 

sparks ! 

‘‘What do you suppose inspired that man 
with the happy thought of bringing his umbrel- 
la here, of all places under the sun ?” exclaim- 
ed Philip, with such a sudden, hearty laugh 
that at the strange sound every body turned to 
look round. After a time, the fire having now 
swept off every thing in the immediate neigh- 
orhood of the burying-ground—though it was 
still raging farther on, never stopping till noon, 
when, haying reached the water’s edge, there 
was no more for it to destroy—the shower of 
fire abated, enabling us to breathe more freely, 
vhile we watched for the morning and release. 
Philip and I were leaning on an old tomb, as 
ve found by looking, the very one where lay 

iried the heroes of the ships Boxer and En- 
terprise, of revolutionary memory. 

‘“You remember Longfellow’s lines, Alice, 
don’t you?” asked Philip, who was doing his 
best, poor fellow, to divert me, and make the 
time pass more quickly. ‘‘I wonder if it would 
bore you to hear me quote them now. I feel 
just like it; and this is the very spot he speaks 
f, you know: . 


“T remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thunder’d o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves o’erlooking the tranquil bay, 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,’ ” 


“* A man’s will is the wind’s will sometimes,” 
[ said, thinking how soon a new love had sup- 
planted me. 

‘No, it is you, not me, who are fickle,” he 
answered, in a low voice, watching me as he 
spoke. 

[ lifted my eyebrows, and my lip curled a 
little. ‘*There are exceptions to every rule, 
though ;” and then, quickly, ‘‘ You find Miss 
Sheldon very charming, do you not?” How 
angry I was with myself the moment the words 
had left my lips! for I felt that I was betraying 
myself, 

‘* Miss Sheldon!” exclaimed Philip, starting, 
his face flushing; ‘‘so you have heard that, 
have you?” Then he paused, and scanned me 
keenly, till my eyes fell beneath the searching 


A TOMBSTONE. 


look, 


ove! 


while an odd expression began to come 


his face and light it up. 


‘*] begin to understand a little better now 


certain things you have said to-night ; but you 
the time. 


but as he 


don’t know how they hurt 
Alice, darling’—! 
closer to me on the t 


me at 
leaned 
laid his hand 
so tightly over mine that I could not stir—‘‘ do 
you really be that I to Miss 
Sheldon, and have forgotten you, the woman 
I have loved so long ? 
‘*Yes,” I answered, resolutely, 

into his face, though I knew that tl 
light in my eyes gave the lie to my |] 


lips 
ps. 


started, 
mbstone he 


lieve am engaged 


looking up 
ie sudden 


‘Then, dearest, you are a 


ing down his head till it touched 
whole manner a caress, 


bend- 
my hair, his 
when I 
tell you that Mary Sheldon is engaged, not to 
ut to brother John, 


“BR “ 
e1leve me 


me, my who is in the 


navy, you know, and is expected home this fall. 
For some reasons both of them preferred keep- 


ing it a secret till then. Alice, say that you 

were jealous, just a /itt/e jealous of Mary Shel- 

don. It will make me so happy to know that 

you care for me eve h as that.” 
om | 


turning suddenly 


n so muc 
do care,” L almost Then, 
toward all my 
pride, my reserve, every thing swept away by 
a flood feeling, I held out 
both hands to him, and, leaning my head down 
on the marble, sobbed out, ‘*‘ Oh Philip, I have 
missed you so! : 

He close 
much as I have you; 
again, Alice.” 


Ww hispere d. 
him, with 


of uncontrollable 


drew half so 


but nothing shall part us 


me to him: * Not 


What possessed the fat party to put down his 
umbrella at that precise moment, and to come 
stalking over to us with the question, ‘Can 
I don't know; but 
I do know that we both sincerely wished him 
in Jerusalem. 


you tell me, Sir, the time ?’ 


Philip took out his 


However, 


|} watch and politely answered, ‘‘ Just four min- 


utes past three, Sir.” 

“Thank you; 
ly reposing along with other rubbish in the cel- 
lar of my house, otherwise I 
troubled you. 


my watch is now unfortunate- 


should not have 
Good-morning,” and, with as 
stately a bow as such very short legs would ad 
mit, he strode away. 

‘* What a queer old cove!” said Philip, laugh- 
ing. ‘* After all, Alice,” and under his banter- 
ing tone I felt a world of tenderness, and liked 
it better than any show of sentiment, ‘‘ I don’t 
believe most lovers know the exact minute when 
they were engaged, as we do now, thanks to 
him. It was four minutes past three precisely,” 
and then he took up my hand and kissed it. 
And so it was all settled between us, and when 
the sun rose clear and beautiful over the waters 
of “the tranquil bay,” and over the gmoking 
mass of ruin that stretched for half a mile 
around us, and over the red flames that were 
still sweeping on, it shone on two faces at least 
in the old burying-ground that were full of hope 
and happiness as they watched the growing 
splendors of the clouds, and talked in low tones 





1 the future before them, that, 


ometimes, could not be desolate, 


walk that PI lip ay 
extreme end of the 


night t 


rough the track 
of the hire ( er I ‘ that 
picking 


stone and 1 r, mbling 


scorched our feet, 


smoulder heaps of 
les tottering 
walls and chimne: tanding should fall and 
crush us, actually bewi | sometimes to know 
where we were, for some streets were wholly un 
ruins that filled 
arks were As 


ugh this strange, 


es of 


distinguish: 
tl *m, al 1 ll the 1 landm 


| gone. 


we siowly prowled along thi 


lain of desolation, It more like 


of 
than two everv- 


deserted 1 we fe 


i 


travelers exploring among the ruins some 
*'Tadmor i 1e wilderness” 
ng through what had been their 
irs. It 


The p rfect stillness, too, that 


day people pa 
‘familiar haunts for ye was like some 
horrible dream. 
reigned was 


ippalling, when one thought how, 


only the day before, these very streets had been 
full of busy store 


lidayv cre 


s and pleasant homes, the noise 
of h vds, the laughter of children, and 


the singing of birds in thick, overarching trees. 
We received a joyful greeting when at last we 
reached Aunt Mary’s, where Philip left me ; for 
Sarah and Bessie, who had their own tale to 
tell of the perils of their ride on the dray, had 
been half distracted with fears on our account, 
and overwhelmed me with pity, and insisted on 
my going at once to bed. 

*“*T must say, Alice, that you do bear this 
great calamity that has come to you wonderful- 


ly,” said my aunt, as she pulled down the shades 
and charged me to ‘‘try and get some sleep.” 
‘¢ Why, [ haven’t seen your face look so bright 
and cheerful for months.” 
myself that [I couldn’t h 


I was ashamed of 
Ip feeling so happy in 
was thankful to hide 
in the pillow, where I rested 
peacefully, dreaming of Philip. We of course 
yhed at e to father and mother, who 
were already on their way, and arrived the next 


spite of every thing, and 


my * cheerful face” 


telegray 


1e meeting was not so sad as we had 


> they both insisted on being so 

all safe that at first they 

ik of nothing else. Father compress- 
y; ugh with a look of pain, 

when I bega scribe to him the burning 


1e loved so well; and mother 


of the old 


} 
Bessie and kissed her 
pose to hide her tears, I think — exclaiming, 
** Well, darling, y 


mustn't say a word!” But, notwithstanding our 


caught up littl on pur- 


ou were not init, then; so we 


own private causes for thankfulness, those were 
strange, sad days that followed, every hour 
bringing some new tale of sorrow. Now it was 
of some widow with little children, who was left 


without money, house, or clothes even; now of 


some old man, the day before the possessor of 
a comfortable fortune, to-day dependent on 
charity; whole families reduced to utter pover- 
ty ; poor seamstresses who saw the hard-earned 


The 


savings of years consumed ina moment. 
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nights, too, were nights of terror, for 
had to be shut off from the whole citv: 
moved round our houses by the feeble 
a candle or lamp hunted up from some 
ner, or peered out into the inky darkness 
streets, we started at every sound, knowir 
the gangs of thieves lurking every whe: 
had flocked to the city to take advantag 


Private houses, containing 1 


misery, 


t 


ents of the banks destroyed, had to be 
rounded night and day with an armed gua 
I hardly saw Phil p except in the day, f 


other young men, he had to do patrol duty 
ery night, to guard their houses, where mu 
that was valuable was known to have be 

ried, 


On other streets sentinels from th 

ss I} 
their steady tramp, tramp, under my windows, 
or caught the gleam of their bayonets, I felt as 
if I were in some foreign city in a state of si: 

But the sympathy and the magnificent 

tributions that poured in upon the city from 
every part of the Union! They warmed one’s 
heart with a new belief in the nobleness of hu 
man nature, 


were stationed ; and as in the darkn 


I am sure we never felt bef 

how many warm, generous hearts there were it 
the world as when we saw the great carts piled 
up with food for our hungry, homeless thou- 
sands that came rolling into the 
procession from every adjoining 


city in a long 
town and vil- 
the fire. As 
for Philip, he just gave himself up to helpii 
every body he could find that was in troubl 
I never loved or admired him much, ar 
looked forward with eager anticipations to t 


lage that Sunday morning after 


so 


cozy little home of my own that was soon 
take for me the place of the one that Bessi 
declared ‘‘ flew up into the sky in the fire.” 

Sarah says she is going to give us for a wed- 
ding present an old-fashioned engraving of 
tomb, with a very weeping - willow, and tv 
people beside it, who are not holding handker 
chiefs to their eyes, but are embracing each oth 
er with rapture. Philip protests, because he 
says we didn’t embrace each other, and sus 
gests in the back-ground a stout man with an 
umbrella, and a church clock at four minut 
past three. 


THE MAGIC 


THE magic mirror makes 
Charms none to sleep, nor 


MIRROR. 

not nor unmakes ; 
any from it wakes— 
It only giveth back the thing it takes, 


Tis but the heart’s own cheer that makes it glad, 
And one’s own bitterness will drive him mad ; 
It needeth not that other help be had. 


Dame Fortune maketh none to rise or fall: 
To him that hath not doth no portion call; 
To him that hath is freely given all. 

They see themselves who look in Fortune's face; 
Unto the sad is sadness Heaven's grace ; 
And to the souls that love is love’s embrace. 
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WALLENSTEIN AND G 


MAN of destiny, the favorite of the stars, 
SA Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland, in the 
O} ening of the seventeenth century ruled over 
Germany, and threatened the subjugation of 
1 From pcyerty and obscurity he had 
risen, under the guidance of the astrologers, to 
His 


n Bohemia, the centre of a lavish opu- 


Europe. 


enormous wealth and unbounded renown. 
ace i 
ice such as Europe had never witnessed be- 
re: his immense estates, won from the deso- 
lation of countless cities and the ruin of his na- 
tive land; his vast army of obedient soldiers, 
that had never failed to crush with unsparing 
energy his mightiest foes; the cruel rigor of his 
success, the magnificence of his ambition—had 
e him the terror and the wonder of his age. 
Emperor Ferdinand II., who had raised 

him from obscurity, trembled before his impas- 
sive subject. ‘The Protestant powers of Ger- 
mia to the Baltic, felt that the man of destiny 
might eradicate at a word the faith of Luther 
and the germs of Christianity. The Catholics 
and the Jesuits, who had hoped to reign with 
Wallenstein, were repelled from his confidence. 
No 
such example of cold, unpitying cruelty had 
ever passed before the eyes of Europe. He had 
reared the fabric of his own prosperity from the 
woes of millions. 


He was to all men a mystery and a terror. 


He exulted with a strange 
joy in the general desolation. Confident alone 
in the supremacy of the stars, he passed his leis- 
ure in his stately abode in calculating the na- 
tivities of his friends and foes, and watching 
the conjunctions of the silent luminaries that to 
him spoke audibly from the skies. 

Little cared Wallenstein for the cries 6f wid- 
ows and orphans, for the wasted cities tenant- 
ed only by the dead, for the happy land he had 
sacked with fire and sword, so long as the stars 
were propitious, and he could move cheerfully 
onward to that glorious doom which they night- 
ly wrote out for him in their mazy wanderings.? 
His dreadful enthusiasm seemed to shield him 
from all sense of guilt and every pang of re- 
morse. 
his celestial monitors. His sincerity can searce- 
ly be doubted ; his faith in his supernal mission 
blinded him to every sentiment of humanity or 
truth. Wherever he went he was attended by 
his most trusted astrologers, and in every emer- 
gency he consulted with unfailing assurance the 
careful calculations of his inspired friends. To 
them the great warrior, scofling at all human 
opposition, bowed with servile reverence. To 
the grand scheme of his future career, written 
out for him with mathematical clearness by 
their incessant labors, he gave his implicit trust. 
What vast projects he entertained, what super- 

1 Ges. Wallensteins, Ranke. 
Chapman; Harte; Mauvillon, 
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Gustavus Adolphus, 
2 Ranke, i. 1. 


It was not he that did the deed, but | 


USTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


human prosperity was promised to Wallenstein 
by his celestial guides, is still a historical mys- 
tery. Yet it is believed that he meditated no- 
thing less than the conquest of Germany and of 
Europe ; 


that he designed to crush and annihi- 
late the inferior princes, and perhaps the em- 


peror himself; that he planned the subjugation 
of France and the sack of Rome; that the stars 
had given into his hands the destinies of man- 
kind, and had foretold that he was to become 
a hero more renowned than Cesar, an emperor 
more powerful than Charlemagne. 

John Kepler,' one of the most eminent of 
astronomers, was also an astrologer, and cal- 
culated with severe accuracy the nativity of 
Wallenstein. He discovered that a wonder- 
ful conjunction had presided at his birth. The 
dark, the solemn, the mysterious Saturn had 
joined with the proud, magnanimous Jupiter 
to fill with grand and unprecedented designs 
the mind of the young Bohemian. He was to 
walk among men clad in the gloom and mys- 
tery of Saturn, without love and without faith. 
He was to be merciless, relentless, engaged in 
endless warfare, and ever victorious. He was 
to win his way to grandeur by unprecedented 
means, and shine with a clouded but superhu- 
man lustre before the eyes of men. But the no- 
bler influence of Jupiter, the astrologer hoped, 
might soften the harsher inspirations of the 
gloomier planet. Wallenstein must thirst for 
glory, possess a boundless courage, have count- 
less enemies, and conquer all. He was born 
under the very conjunction of planets that im- 
pels men onward to the loftiest fate.? 

Nature, equally liberal, and perhaps more 
efficacious than the stars, had endowed Wal- 
lenstein with singular advantages. His figure 
was tall, his frame vigorous, his appearance 
commanding. His thick, dark 
around his lofty brow. 


hair waved 
His eyes, bright and 
penetrating, seemed ever gazing into a future 
that was hidden to other men. Born a Bohe- 
mian Protestant, he had been sent by a Roman 
Catholic uncle to a Jesuit school, and soon ex- 
changed his early faith, with characteristic in- 
difference, for that of his teachers. He was 
probably carefully educated, and was accustom- 
ed to say that he owed all he knew to a Jesuit 
father. But Wallenstein was poor, and two 
insatiable passions became soon his leading im- 
pulses. He was eager for boundless wealth; 
his ambition was limitless. To gratify the one 
passion he gave himself to the study of alchemy, 
and consulted the most eminent professors of the 
science in a vigorous effort to transmute dross 
into gold. He visited learned astrologers, and 
strove to read his future grandeur in the stars. 


1 Johann Kepler hat sich die Miihe genommen, die 
Constellation, unter welcher Wallenstein zur Welt kam, 
etc. Ranke. 2 Ranke, p. 3. 





























































































































































Two less promising pursuits could scarcely 
be found for an impoverished scholar; yet Wal- 
Jenstein was only following the general fashion 
of his age. Alchemy was the favorite study 
of the sixteenth century. The crucible and the 
alembic were found in almost every palace and 
every cottage, and kings and nobles strove to 
repair their wasted fortunes by endless vigils 
over a mysterious furnace. The good-natured 
Emperor Rudolph had lately lost a crown rath- 
er than abandon his alchemic labors; and the 
alchemist was usually known by his intense 
poverty, and his insane devotion to a vain pur- 
suit of riches. For astrology a still wider en- 
thusiasm prevailed. The popes led the way in 
a firm belief in the stars; the infallible heads 
of the church read their destiny in the skies ; 
the astrologer, half reverenced, half feared, pass- 
ed from court to court, from palace to palace, 
was the companion of kings and the terror of 
the multitude, and pointed the imaginations of 
men to the wonderful and entrancing wander- 
ers of the heavens. It was with no feebleness 
of intellect, therefore, that Wallenstein studied 
at the feet of alchemists and astrologers—that 
he passed the best years of his life over the 
crucible and the figments of mathematics. 


A wealthy widow, well stricken in years, at | 


length bestowed her hand, her fortune, her cos- 
metics, and her love-philters upon the young Bo- 
hemian; and as Wallenstein seems to have left 
out the element of happiness from all the 
schemes of his future life, he was now content. 
His wife nearly poisoned him with a love- 
potion ; her asperity left him little rest in his 
new magnificence. Wallenstein grew more 
sharp and bitter in his conversation; more 
cold, silent, ambitious, and resolved; his ay- 
arice grew tenfold; he lived only to get money 
and to beat down his rivals; he went into mil- 
itary life, and was soon renowned for his des- 
perate valor; he had returned with fresh ardor 
to the study of the stars, and sprang upon the 
enemy with serene valor, for he knew that Ju- 
piter and Saturn had promised him a glorious 
fate. 

Yet his blind confidence never seduced him 
to rely on any other arts than his own cease- 
less activity and iron will; obstacles melted 
away before him; his rivals fled like chaff be- 
fore the storm, 
seemed certainly to lift him to fortune; and 
men, as they saw the tall, gaunt, merciless Bo- 
hemian, the renegade Protestant, the scourge 
of his ancestral faith, rise above them all, at- 
tributed his progress to the direct agency of 
Satan. 

It was the period of the opening of the 
Thirty Years’ War. The young Emperor Fer- 
dinand II., educated in the school of the Jes- 
uits, was convinced that the doctrine of tolera- 
tion, entertained by his liberal predecessors, 


1 Dieser imaginiren Welt durften wir wohl gedenken, 
weil die Menschen der Epoche und zwar selbst die | 
Thatkriftigsten und die Gelehrtesten, nun einmal in 
dem Glauben daran befangen waren. Ranke. 
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Some supernatural power 


was a most dangerous heresy. He had resolyeq 
to enforce a perfect unity of faith wherever his 
imperial rule extended. Yet in the opening 
of the contest Austria and Bohemia, filled wit} 
Protestants, rose in revolt, and had nearly 
forced from the unwilling emperor a renewal 
of the generous policy of Maximilian. Fe 
dinand was besieged in Vienna. The fall of the 
capital seemed near at hand. Count Tin 
with thirty thousand men, pressed it 


without; disaffection ruled within; the tri 


umph of Protestantism could scarcely be long 
averted, 





Ferdinand one day (1619).stood within his 
stately palace, surrounded by a throng of the 
ancient nobility of Austria and Bohemia. They 
filled the courts, the staircase, the audience- 
chamber, and with drawn swords demanded 
that the emperor should sign an edict of tol- 
eration, Vienna was full of lamentation; the 
women, the children, and the priests wept to- 
gether, and Ferdinand was a captive in the 
hands of his subjects. Happy for him and for 
the world had he yielded. ‘‘Sign,” cried an 
ancient noble to him, laying his hand on his 
sword. ‘* Sign,’ murmured the great host that 
filled the castle halls. Ferdinand refused. 
Countless swords flashed before his eyes, and 


| the enraged nobles were about to seal their 


triumph in the death of the courageous king, 

when the peal of a cavalry trumpet and the 
clash of horses’ hoofs rang through the streets 
of Vienna. ‘* Hark! what is that ?” cried a no 

ble whose sword had been pointed at the breast 
of the emperor. A sudden dread fell upon 
the conspirators as a band of horsemen, in 
shining armor, rode into the palace court with 
loud shouts of defiance. At their head ap- 
peared the man of destiny, tall, gaunt, with 
disheveled hair and glittering eyes. He dis- 
mounted, and led his forces up the palace 
stairs into the midst of the angry throng. 
“°Tis Wallenstein!” exclaimed Ferdinand, 
overjoyed in the hope of escape. ‘Tis Sa- 
tan!” exclaimed the nobles, as they turned 
away, and were glad to steal with downcast 
eyes from the palace gates. Yet in their sad- 
dest visions of the future they could scarcely 
have foreseen the dismal fate that was to be 
entailed upon them by the unlooked-for ap- 
pearance of their foe. The whole ancient 
aristocracy of Austria and Bohemia was to be 
swept away in the coming wars. They were 
to fall on the scaffold or the battle-field. They 
were to die in prison and in exile. Their im- 
mense possessions were to pass into the hands 
of the favorite of the stars, whose rapacious 
avarice was to be gratified by the acquisition 
of the richest estates of Bohemia, and who was 
to become the possessor of such enormous 
wealth as has never fallen to the lot of any 
other man, 

From this period Ferdinand seemed to tri- 
umph over all his foes. The Protestants of 
Austria and Bohemia were crushed by an in- 
tolerable oppression, and emigrated in great 
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throngs to Northern Germany.' The imperial 

mies, led by the merciless Tilly, overran the 
At length, in 1627, Wallen- 
stein, gathering together a vast force, bound to 
their commander by an unsurpassed devotion, 
swept through the heart of Germany, chased 
Mansfield, his bravest opponent, into the wilds 
of Transylvania, and saw him die defeated and 
roken hearted. From the he 
swiftly to the shores of the Baltic, conquered 
half Denmark, ruled Mecklenburg 

1d Pomerania. He had taught his savage 


Protestant states. 


south moved 


and over 


soldiery to live upon the plunder of their coun- 
trymen, and his vast host, fed by the sack of 
towns and villages, and the pillage of a thou- 
sand homes, clung to their chief with the fidel- 
ity of a band of robbers. 

“Of Wallenstein’s army, the sole stay of the 


Catholic party, a singular picture has come 
It numbered more than one hun- 
lred and twenty thousand men. In its midst 
waved the green standard of the conqueror, 
emblazoned with a golden figure of the goddess 
Fortune, the only deity worshiped in the im 
pious host.? 


down to us. 


No priest nor pastor was allowed 
within the lines. Beneath the great standard 
rose the tent of the commander, guarded by 
sentries, who moved in utter silence around their 
post—their swords and spurs were bound with 
silken cords to prevent the faintest sound from 
disturbing the studies of the evening hour. 
Wallenstein sat within, with his companion 
Kepler, the most renowned astronomer of his 
Around them were 
all the most perfect appliances of astrology ; 
and the hero and the man of science united in 
abstruse calculations in mathematics, correct- 


age, consulting the stars. 


ing each other’s errors, and discussing each 
doubtful point. They traced, with keen at- 
tention, the course of the fiery Mars or the 
ungenial Saturn; and, with servile credulity 
or curious wonder, foretold the future of man- 
kind. 

A similar superstition—a strange longing to 
discover the unknown—prevailed throughont 
all the vast army, and the savage throng of 
marauders and robbers who followed the ban- 
ner of Fortune had adopted the faith or skep- 
ticism of their chief. In every part of the en- 
campment fortune-tellers and sorcerers abound- 
ed. Here wandered a professor of the mystic 
art, who could render men impervions to bullet 
steel. He sold for golden ducats a magic 
scroll, inscribed with singular characters, which 
the happy possessor need only swallow before 
going into battle to become as invulnerable as 
Achilles. Few of Wallenstein’s soldiers but 
had purchased the powerful charm. Not far 
off sat an astrologer, renowned for his knowl- 
edge of mathematics, who passed hour after hour 


or 


1 Menzel, Deutsche Ges., 1625. Der Triumph der 
Katholiken war volistindig, etc. The pope looked for 
a complete extinction of heresy. 

2 Die Fortuna war seine Gottin und wurde der Wahl- 
spruch des ganzen Heeres, says Menzel. Deutsche Ges., 
c. ely. p. 782. 
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in answering the questions of eager throngs, 
and promised the gamester a happy run at cards, 
The 
camp was filled with the plunder of the nobles 
and the peasantry, and throngs of peddlers pur- 


or the lover the favor of his mistress. 


chased at low rates rich armor or rare goods, 
sometimes stained with the blood of the owner. 
Prisoners were sold or ransomed; fair women 
; dreadful 
deeds of violence amused the godless host ; ae- 


became the prey of human monsters 
serters were hung or shot on every side; and 
the army of Wallenstein was believed to have 
exceeded the enormities of all other armies, 
and to have sold itself wholly to Satan, 

Yet the great chief, wrapped in his fearful 
dream of ambition, looked coldly on all its 
crimes. He rewarded liberally the daring sol- 
dier ; he punished with extreme severity every 
neglect of duty. His keen eye watched over 
all his host, and nothing escaped his attention. 
The vast throng moved mechanically, obedient 
to his will, whether he directed it to the fertile 
plunder of Saxony, or held it chained, like a 
furious whirlwind, on the shores of the Bal- 
tic, prepared to sweep, with irresistible rage, 
upon the opposite coast of Protestant Scandi- 
navia. His projects had risen with his fortune, 
and Wallenstein now proposed to cross the sea 
and conquer Sweden. But one check in his 
career of triumph might have served to warn 
him that there was a power more terrible than 
The 
free city of Stralsund, on the Baltic, had pre- 
sumed to defy his commands. 


even the influence of his guiding stars. 


Nursed by com- 
merce and filled with a passion for freedom, the 
brave citizens repelled with disdain every de- 
mand of submission. They would die within 
their imperfect fortifications rather than receive 
a garrison from Wallenstein’s hated army. The 
enraged conqueror besieged the little city, and 
directed all his to insure its 
complete destruction. ‘‘Though Stralsund were 
linked by chains to the heavens above,” he 
cried, in his elation, “*I swear it shall fall.” 
But weeks passed on; the heroic citizens beat 
back the besiegers ; the King of Sweden sent 
them aid; twelve thousand of Wallenstein’s best 
soldiers fell in vain assaults; he was forced to 
abandon the siege, and admit that Heaven 
watched over the free. 

Still his great army hung like a storm-cloud 
over the shores of the Baltic, and held in abject 
submission the whole of Northern Germany. 
The Catholic emperor saw himself once more 
the master of the lives and fortunes of his Prot- 
estant subjects. ‘The King of Denmark made 
a hasty peace; no Protestant leader of any em- 
inence remained to contest the field with Wal- 
lenstein, Tilly, or their brilliant chief of the 
cavalry, Pappenheim ; the reformed cities and 
states sank into hopeless despondency, and 
awaited 


immense force 


e, 


in resignation the moment when it 
should please Ferdinand and his Spanish coun- 
selors to decree the total extinction of the faith 
of Luther and of Calvin. Nor was the moment 


long deferred. ‘The restitution act was passed 
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by the Catholic powers." The property of the 
church which had been confiscated at the Ref- 
ormation was to be reclaimed; the free cities 
that had thrown off the Catholic rule were to 
be forced to receive back their bishops. Even 
the powerful city of Augsburg, which for near- 
ly a century had been the chief centre of Prot- 
estant thought, 
Reformation. 


was obliged to renounce the 
The of Wurtem- 
berg were revived in all their splendor. The 
free Bremen and Magdeburg were 


monasteries 


cities of 
once more to be subjected to their archbishop ; 
and the Catholic emperor seemed resolved to 
revive the authority of the ancient church to 
the farthest limits of the German rule.? 

But for Wallenstein, the author of their tri- 
umph, the Catholic party entertained only a 
bitter hatred. They saw in the dark, gloomy, 
unscrupulous hero an enemy no less to be fear- 
ed than Protestantism. Of all men in Ger- 
many, indeed, the favorite of the stars was the 
most universally hated and abhorred. The 
horrible atrocities of his army, felt in every 
German home, had united against him all ranks 
of his countrymen, The unparalleled heartless- 
ness with which, in the midst of starving mul- 
titudes, he indulged in the wildest luxury, the 
most unheard-of wastefulness, his camp teem- 
ing with the plunder of perishing families, his 
palac es rising in the midst of famine-stricken 
districts, were traits of barbarity scarcely equal- 
ed by Genghis-Khan. His skepticism and his 
blind faith in the astrologers shocked both 
Catholic and Protestant. His stern, imperious, 
defiant temper, his bitter speech and scornful 
sarcasm, roused the hostility of every German 
prince or general; and by none was he more 
bitterly hated than by the cruel but successful 
Tilly. Yet the Emperor Ferdinand had covered 
him with honors and enormous wealth; had 
made him General of the Ocean and the North ; 
had overlooked his rapacious frauds, his false 
coining and his robberies, his inhumanity and 
his crimes, until he had, perhaps, discovered 
that Wallenstein was secretly planning to over- 
throw the empire itself, or had hoped by the 
general massacre of the German princes to 
make himself the sole ruler of Germany, with 
Ferdinand as his nominal chief. 

In 1630 Wallenstein fell before the jealousy 
of his master and the hatred of his country- 
men. Timidly, and with abject hesitation, Fer- 
dinand ventured to remove him from his com- 
mand. He might have resisted, and with his 
powerful army have swept into oblivion the em- 
pire and its head. But he obeyed. The stars 
had been consulted; they warned him that it 
was his destiny to yield. Yet when his well- 
disciplined army was disbanded he could not 
forbear exclaiming that the emperor was cast- 
ing away the richest jewel of his crown. Wal- 


‘1629. Ranke, 162, 

2 Schiller, Ges. des dreissigjahrigen Kriegs, p. 136. 
The edict was ein Donnerschlag fiir das ganze protest- 
antische Deutschland—a thunder-clap to the Protest- 
ant world—freedom must fall with religion. 
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lenstein retired to his estates in Bohemia, His 
avarice was still insatiable, and he employed 
his leisure by adding to his enormous weal} 

His knowledge of alchemy was now of use ¢ 

him, for he often paid for his purchases with 
debased coin. He was a skillful counterfeitery. 
He was once more lost in the wild visions of 
astrology. His dark, desponding nature sought 
for hope in the stars, 

But Ferdinand remained the master of Ge; 
many, and an army of two hundred thousand 
men insured the submission of the Protestant 
princes, The Evangelical Union had been 
shattered and dissolved; the Lutheran princes 
suffered the penalty of their cowardice or thei: 
treachery ; the Catholic faction urged steadily 
onward the labor of restoring to the bosom of 
the church the chief centres of the Reformatio1 
With the electors and the higher ranks they 
had comparatively little trouble; but dee; 
within the heart of the German people the con 
victions of a purer faith had fixed themselves 
indelibly, and the priests and the Jesuits vainly 
strove to eradicate the teachings of Luther, 
One example of heroic courage still served to 
keep alive the dying cause of Protestantism, 
The wonderful city of Magdeburg scornfully 
rejected the offers and repelled the arms of the 
Catholics. Twice had the savage generals of 
the League been driven shamefully from its 
walls. Alone in the midst of a fallen country, 
forsaken and betrayed, its generous citizens 
mocked the great hosts of Ferdinand, and amidst 
the admiration and awe of their less fortunate 
brethren, cried out to Germany to rise against 
its oppressors. But no help came to them, and it 
seemed scarcely possible that Magdeburg could 
long survive, the last of the Protestant cities. 

From the barren and clouded North, from 
the icy mists of Scandinavia, the deliverer of 


| Europe and the friend of mankind now suddenly 


appears upon the scene. ‘The attention of the 
world was arrested and startled by the roman- 
tic daring of the young King of Sweden, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. Sweden was scarcely known 
to the rest of Europe. It had played no im- 
portant part in European affairs since the Norse 
kings had ruled the seas, and ravaged the 
coasts of civilization. Its people were believed 
to be extremely poor, and to live in a state of 
semi-barbarism. To powerful and populous 
Germany it seemed a barren outskirt of the 


world, where perpetual snow and ice fettered 


the intellect and depressed the courage, whose 
scanty population and feeble resources must 
forever prevent it from joining in the contests 
of powerful nations; and when Wallenstein 
was told that Gustavus meditated an invasion 
of Germany, ‘‘I will whip the school-boy,” he 
cried, ‘* back to his home.” Yet it is said he 
calculated the nativity of the Swede, and found 
that his fate was intimately blended with his 
own, and that he made treasonable offers of 
union to Gustavus, hoping by his aid to become 


1 Chapman, Gustavus Adolphus; Harte. 
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the ruler of Germany; that the pious king re- 
‘ected with disgust the alliance of the skeptic 
and the traitor, and prepared to meet upon the 
hattle-field one whom he hoped to conquer 
lespite all the arts of Satan. 

Few in that superstitious age had doubted 
hat the gaunt, dark, daring Bohemian was 
guided by the spirits of the infernal world ; but 

one could gaze into the mild, large blue eyes 
nd honest countenance of the pious Swede 
without being filled with confidence and love. 
Gustavus seemed, even to his enemies, one of 
the noblest and purest of men. 
well as Protestants discovered with joy that 
there was some one whom they could trust, and 


Catholics as 


reverenced the conscientious chief who neither 
robbed nor plundered, and who never violated 

In 
the memory of his Gothic ancestors, who had 
sacked the cities of France and England, and 
colonized the shores of Greenland. He was 
tall, vigorous, graceful; his yellow hair flowed 


his word. appearance Gustavus revived 


hick and plentiful; his expression was mild ; 
Hie 


ighly educated, and spoke many languages 


was 


t 
his manners singularly engaging. 
} 


with ease and grace ; and his later life had ever 
been governed by the strict rules of the Prot- 
estant faith he had learned from his father. 
His hopeful temperament, his pure morals, his 
vellow hair, and gracious smile, were contrasted 
by his contemporaries with the gloomy frown 
and perpetual bitterness, the seared conscience, 
the wan features, the dark locks, and bronzed 
complexion of his Bohemian foe. 

Gustavus was born in 1594, and, according to 
the common practice of his age, the famous as- 
tronomer, Tycho Brahé, was employed to cal- 
culate his nativity. It was found that the most 
propitious star watched over his birth ;' no bale- 
ful Saturn, as in the case of Wallenstein, threw 
but Ty- 
cho’s calculations were made over the smiling 
babe, while Kepler knew too well the mature 
vices of his friend, 
up fair and gifted. 
remarkable ; he was a poet, a scholar, a musi- 
cian; but the exigencies of his country demand- 
ed a soldier, and Gustavus resolved to perfect 
himself in the military art. 
its greatest master, and so improved the tactics 
of his small army as to make it almost invinci- 
ble. He fought with success against his pow- 
erful neighbors, the Russians and the Poles, 
and allied himself by marriage with the house 
of Brandenburg. His wife was Eleonore, a 
sister of the ancestor of the Kings of Prussia. 
Their only child was the too famous Christina. 

In 1611 Gustavus ascended the throne of 
Sweden. When the great war broke out be- 
tween the Emperor Ferdinand and his Protest- 
ant subjects the young king watched with keen 
attention the progress of the contest, and saw 
with sorrow and alarm the fatal triumph of 
Wallenstein. His timely succors had saved the 


odious shadows over his horoscope ; 


The young Swede grew 
His mental powers were 


I le soon became 


1 Chapman, 44. Scondia, viii. p. 26. 
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city of Stralsund from the hitherto irresistible 
army of the dreaded Bohemian, and he proba- 
bly felt that his own safety was involved in the 
fate of Protestant Germany. Bold, romantic, 
full of pious enthusiasm for the faith of his an- 
cestors, Gustavus to prepare 
himself for an effort to save it from extinction. 


began at once 
With a small army and few resources, trusting 
only in the favor of Heaven, he resolved to invade 
the immense empire of Ferdinand, now spread- 
ing from the Baltic to the Alps, defended by a 
force ten times his own in numbers, led by the 
greatest generals of the age, and teeming with 
an almost impregnable line of powerful fortress- 
to throw himself in the midst of his ene- 
mies, and call upon the people to rise. Ferdi- 
nand only smiled when he heard of the vain 
design of the ardent Protestant. ‘* The snow- 
king,” he said, would soon dissolve before the 


es; 


fiery zeal of his Catholic troops. 

The army led by Gustavus numbered only 
fifteen thousand men, but its composition was 
very different from that of the impious hosts of 
Wallenstein and Tilly. It was a band of Chris- 
tian heroes, For the first, perhaps the last time, 
Europe saw an army that was governed by a 
that sought rather to 
that contained not a 
No deeds 


of violence were to attend the generous legions 


conscientious rectitude ; 

preserve than to destroy : 
single robber nor a single criminal. 
of Gustavus; no ruined cities nor desolated dis- 
tricts were to mark their course of victory. The 
soldiers chanted, as they went into battle, the 
powerful hymns of Luther or the poetical com- 
positions of their king, and knelt each morning 
in prayer as they pressed through the. hostile 
country. A chaplain attended every regiment. 
The morals of his soldiers were studiously ob- 
served by their king. He led them in their de- 
votions, and inculcated a rigid austerity of con- 
duct: His generosity to his enemies was often 
almost excessive, and with pitying eye he watch- 
ed the necessary evils of warfare and of battle. 
Cromwell, at a later period, seems to have imi- 
tated the discipline of Gustavus; but the fierce 
fanaticism of the Puritans often led them into 
savage excesses that had no parallel in the ca- 
reer of the Swedes. And the Germans, in their 
love and veneration for their deliverer, would 
often fall on their knees before him, and strive 
even to kiss his feet. Accustomed only to a 
Tilly or a Wallenstein, they saw in the human- 
ity of Gustavus something half divine. 

At Stockholm, May 30, 1630, the king assem- 
bled around him the Diet of Sweden, and bade 
them, with tears and prayers, farewell. He took 
his little daughter Christina in his arms, and 
recommended her safety to the faithful nobles. 
A gay banquet succeeded, in which the engag- 
ing manners of the gracious king enlivened his 
last entertainment. 
him by the quays of Stockholm; but the scanty 


His fleet was waiting for 


1 It embraced many Scotch, English, and foreigners 
who were not so rigid as the Swedes. It was after- 
ward corrupted by an infusion of Wallenstein’s troops. 
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resources of his Northern kingdom had enabled 


him to provide but an insignificant armada for 
the invasion of the great empire of Germany. 
He had thirty ships of war, two hundred trans- 
ports, and his well-disciplined army of fifteen 
thousand men—a feeble armament compared 
with that mighty force which Catholic Spain 
had sent against England, or that nobler expe- 
dition with which William of Orange was to give 
freedom and Protestantism to the Anglo-Saxon 
race, Yet in the romantic daring of its pur- 
pose, and the importance of its results, the Swed- 
ish invasion was scarcely surpassed by any that 
To its care 
was committed the destinies of a great people ; 
and had the of the to 


pieces the little armada, the world must have 


has crossed the treacherous seas. 


waves 3altic dashed 
wanted the best fruits of German culture, the 
genius of a Goethe or a Humboldt, the magnifi- 
cent results of Teutonie civilization. 

The king gave the signal; the fleet set sail 
amidst the roar of cannon and the cheers of an 
A fair 
wind bore the vessels from the harbor, and Gus- 
tavus looked for the Jast time on the towers of 
Stockholm. 


and drove the 


immense throng assembled on the shore. 


Soon, however, the wind changed, 
fleet back. It put out again; 
and as the sun was setting on the 24th of June, 
1630, the anniversary of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, Gustavus reached the island of Rigen, 
on the northern shore of Germany. He landed 
among the first; he threw himself on his knees 
and prayed that the favor of Heaven might at- 
tend his doubtful enterprise. He gave thanks for 
his fortunate voyage, and as his manly voice as- 
cended in earnest*supplication his officers burst 
into tears of sympathy, and all his army prayed 
with him. . The river Oder flows from the heart 
of Germany, and at Stettin, near its outlet, Gus- 
His 
plan was to move up the Oder and win over 
to his side, by force or persuasion, the north- 
ern states of Brandenburg, Mecklenburg, and 
Pomerania. From the Protestant powers he at 
first received no support, and the city of Magde- 
burg, with a rash daring which he could scarce- 
ly approve, was the only ally*that ventured to 
defy the arms of the emperor. 


tavus fixed the basis of his campaign. 


Protestant electors of Brandenburg and Saxony 


held aloof, and the king contended for many | trembling, to relate the fall of Magdeburg. 


months alone with the best troops of his im- 
perial foe. Yet he made constant progress, and 
throughout the summer and winter gained a 
complete control of Mecklenburg and Pomera- 
nia. He awed, he threatened, he reduced to 
an unwilling compliance with his demands his 
connection, the Electorof Brandenburg. Mean- 
time a dreadful event had occurred that seemed 
to forebode the final doom of every Protestant 
community in Germany. 

Seated on the rapid Elbe, the fair city of 


Magdeburg had known for many centuries a suc- | 


cession of almost unparalleled prosperity. 


It 


manufactures and trade; its riches had been won 


| pursuit. 
| was beaten on the head by a savage Croat, and 
The two great 
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its wealthy burghers lived in palaces, and ti 
coffers were stored with gems and gold, 

magnificent cathedral, its fine churches, 
crowded streets, its busy people, had long awak- 
ened the envy of the dull and haughty nobles : 
its vigorous Protestantism aroused the bitteres: 
hatred of the Catholic League. Magdeb 
which had first risen in revolt against the im 
perial rule, was now to be made an example and 
a warning to Protestantism. 


1ei! 
Its 


it 
its 


urg, 


Tilly enveloped 
it with a well-trained army ; Pappenheim sw: pt 
its neighborhood with his invincible horsemen - 
yet the proud citizens refused to surrender, 
waited in patience for the approach of their d 
liverer, Gustavus. But the king was detained 
by the cruel indecision of Brandenburg a 
Saxony, and without their permission could n 
approach the beleaguered city. 

One night the weary citizens of Magdeburg 
believed that the end of their trial was near 
The rain of shot and shell, which had for many 
weeks poured in upon them from the lines of 
the besiegers, suddenly ceased. An unusual 
silence ruled over the river, the city, and the 
plain. The brave burghers thought the siege 
was raised. They left the walls, and went each 
to his home tosleep. The joy of peace descended 
upon many happy families and quiet dweliings, 
and parents and children once more reunited 
around the familiar hearth. ‘They were awak- 
ened after a quiet night by the fearful clamor of 
anassault. ‘The bells clashed wildly from every 
steeple ; the tumult of despair filled the city, 
for the enemy were already clambering over the 
shattered walls, and Magdeburg had fallen. 

Croat and Hungarian, Spaniards and Italians, 
the savage followers of Pappenheim and Tilly, 
crowded to the plunder of the wealthy city, and 
floating down the Elbe on fragile boats, or wad 
ing through the shallow ditch, swarmed over 
the defenses, and commenced a general mas- 
sacre of the citizens. A clergyman was com- 
ing from church when he was told that the 
enemy were in the town. He rushed to his 
home, and with his wife strove to hide from 
His money was taken from him; he 


at length escaped amidst the roar of the flames 
and the shrieks of the multitude, bruised and 
A 
school-boy was in school when the news came. 
The master dismissed his scholars, praying 
Heaven to save them. The boy ran to his 
home; it was empty. He fled into the street, 


| and by some strange chance survived to tell in 


his old age how the soldiers of Tilly cut down 


|men, women, and children, and how the great 


city was set on fire and consumed to ashes. 


| Of all its busy population only a feeble train 


of prisoners remained, Of all its fine build- 
ings the cathedral alone was saved. <A dismal 
waste of ruin, filled with the dying and the 


| dead, marked the spot where had flourished, a 
had early become one of the chief centres of | few days before, commerce, industry, and peace. 
| In the morning Tilly, it is said, came to survey 
from the commerce of the South and the East; | 


his conquest, and to exult over the ruin of 
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Magdeburg. His tall, thin form was clad in 
oret n satin; a long feather hung over his 
wrinkled brow ; 
tinged with a faint smile as he beheld the hor- 
rors of the scene, and reviewed the woes he 


his ghastly countenance was 


had occasioned. * 
A of in 


A cry 
when the fate of Magdeburg (May, 1631) was 


lignation arose over Germany 


id in its sister cities. Gustavus was blamed 
r not having saved it from the foe, and doubt 
nd gloom hung over the Protestant cause. 

the king, eager for revenge, now fixed 

If in an intrenched camp at the conflu- 

» of the Havel and the Elbe, and sheltered 

his small army behind a wonderful series of 
intrenchments, that proved his skill as an en- 
gineer. Tilly approached him with forty thou- 
sandmen. Gustavus had but sixteen thousand, 
yet the Swedes beat otf the foe, and Tilly moved 
against the Elector of Saxony, who had now 
clared himself the ally of the king. Tilly 
upied Leipsic ; the elector claimed the aid 
he Swede; and Gustavus, strengthened by 


» Saxon forces, marched to meet the invin- | 


conqueror—the hero of a hundred battles. 


It was a moment of deep excitement, for the | 


liberties of Germany depended on the success 
of the Swedish king; yet few could believe that 
the event of the contest would be favorable to 
freedom, or that the soldiers of the North would 
be able to resist for a moment the victorious 
legions of the conqueror of Magdeburg. The 
Catholic League were full of confidence in their 


favorite chief; the Emperor Ferdinand looked to 


see the snow-king and his squadrons melt swiftly 
away before the invincible soldiers of ‘Tilly; the 
Protestant cities of Bremen, Nuremberg, and 
Augsburg watched in terror the first battle of 
Gustavus; the Protestant princes still refused 


to join the invader and brave the vengeance of | 


the emperor. 
to each other the interest deepened; and Eu- 
rope watched with singular attention the rival 
chiefs who were to determine its destiny for 
Holland, Denmark, the Scandinavian 
cities, and the English Puritans or churchmen 
awaited in solemn awe that shock of battle that 
might re-establish the tyranny of the Catholic 
League, and create a papal empire in Germany, 
pledged to extirpate every trace of heresy from 
European soil. 

Around Leipsic spreads out a broad, almost 
unbroken plain, renowned in the annals of war- 
fare as the scene of several of its most import- 
ant conflicts. Here, nearly two centuries after 
the death of Gustavus, the Prussians, led by 
Blucher, and the allied forces of Europe, pierced 


ages. 


with terrible persistence the lines of the first Na- | 


poleon, and drove his brave but decimated le- 
gions in a wild flight across the Rhine. It was 
known as the Battle of the Nations; it was the 
revolt of Germany against imperialism. At 


1 Several modern historians have sought to excul- 
pate Tilly, but he plainly permitted the massacre. 
Chapman, 311; Menzel, iii. 348. 
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Breitenfeld, along the plain of Leipsic, runs a 
slight ridge or eminence, and here Tilly had 
arranged his victorious soldiers in a single line, 
his cannon pointing down the descent, while 
on either wing a cloud of the best cavalry of 
| the age hung ready to envelop the approaching 
Swede. He had, perhaps, thirty-five thousand 
Pappenheim commanded his cavalry ; 
his artillery was better than that of Gustavus ; 
and Tilly had no fears of the result. Gustavus, 
wich thirty-two thousand men, crossed the Mul- 
da, and approached 


men. 


September 7, 1631) with- 
in two miles of his opponent. 

On his left he placed the Saxons, led by Arn- 
heim. and the Elector John George. Clad in 
rich armor and waving plumes, but as yet un- 
tried in actual war, their fine appearance and 
brilliant trappings formed a bold contrast with 
the torn uniforms and plain array of the war- 
worn Swedes; yet Gustavus felt that his chief 
reliance must be placed in the heroic band he 
had brought from the shores of the Baltic. He 

| arranged his troops in small battalions ; he had 
taught them to throw aside the heavy armor of 
the day and to fight with few encumbrances ; he 
strengthened his cavalry with musketry, to com- 
pensate for the superior vigor of the enemy’s 
squadrons. He wore, himself, a plain gray coat 
}and a simple green feather. Then, kneeling 
| down, the point of his sword bent to the earth, 
| he besought the favor of Heaven. 
The battle began about mid-day. For two 
hours the cannon roared from the hostile lines. 
sut Tilly at length discovered that his thick ar- 
| ray was being decimated by the Swedish balls, 
while his own artillery did little service. He 
ordered a charge upon the Saxons. They fled 
almost at once before the vigorous attack, and 
| were seen no more on the field of battle. John 
George, the elector, led the flight of his troops, 
and that night consoled his mortification in a 
| drunken debauch. Meantime the victorious 
| Tilly and his heavy troops, with Pappenheim at 
the head of his cavalry, charged fiercely upon 
| the inferior forces ef the Swedes, and hoped to 
| break with ease their thin battalions. It wasa 
|new era in military science when it appeared 
that the slight and active squadrons could not 
be ridden down or broken, and when the heavy 
horsemen and practiced soldiers of Tilly were 
hurled back seven times from the invincible 
line of Gustavus. The fine army of Tilly, 
which had never yet been conquered, melted 
slowly away in its vain but unflinching charges; 
the field of Leipsic was strewn with Austrian 
dead; the hearts of the veteran leaders, Pappen- 
heim and Tilly, must have been torn with shame 
as they felt that all Germany would soon ring 
| with their defeat. The Swedes now attacked 
in turn, and pressed the foe toward Breitenfeld ; 
Pappenheim’s savalry were routed ; an enfilad- 
ing fire swept down the ranks of the weary im- 
perialists, and as the sun sank over the plains 
of Leipsic they threw down their arms and, for 
| the first time, fled. 
| What wild carnage followed we may well con- 
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ceive. But little mercy was shown to the ruth- 
less destroyers of Magdeburg. The Swedish 
cavalry and foot chased the enemy far over the 
famous plain, cutting down stragglers, and com- 
pleting the dispersion of that fine army which 
had been in the morning the terror of Germany 
and of Europe. 
their hiding-places, where they had hidden with 
their helpless families, to destroy the weary fugi- 
tives with their axes, and plunder the dead 
bodies of their tyrants. The woods were filled 
with the murdered soldiers of Tilly. The great 
general himself was nearly captured; a huge 
Swede struck him a severe blow with a pistol 


handle, but was shot as he strove to seize his | 


valuable prey. Seven thousand of Tilly’s sol- 
diers fell in the battle, five thousand were taken 
prisoners ; the Swedish cavalry and the peas- 
ants nearly completed the destruction of the re- 
mainder. 
night, at Halle, only a few squadrons remained 
of the magnificent horsemen that had so long 
ravaged the fair landscapes of Protestant Ger- 
many. 

The day of Leipsic proclaimed Gustavus the 
greatest general of his age, and his swift ad- 
vance to complete his victory added to his re- 
nown. He might now have moved upon Vienna, 
to drive the emperor from his capital, but he 
preferred to hasten toward the Rhine and set free 
the Protestants of the South. He sent the Saxons 
to invade Bohemia, where Wallenstein linger- 
ed in silent abstraction; he pressed, himself, 
through the wilds of the Thuringian forest, and, 
followed by his active Swedes, marched through 
the desolate woods, often marking his way in 
total darkness by the light of lanterns and torch- 
es, until all Franconia yielded to his arms, and 
he was enriched by the spoil of its fallen castles. 
‘The summer passed away in laborious sieges and 
assaults, and in the midst of the terrors of a 
seyere winter he took Kreusenach, and com- 
manded the Rhine. Nuremberg received him 
with joy ; he reoccupied Mentz; he threatened 
the subjugation of Bavaria; and the Elector 
Maximilian once more summoned Tilly to a new 
effort against the victorious Swede.' 

Meantime Gustavus surrounded by 
throngs of Protestant princes and nobles who 


was 


had ventured from their obscurity; and his | 


army was recruited by the swift uprising of the 
Protestant population. He the 
the people. His probity, generosity, and daunt- 


was 


less valor, his gracious manners and winning | 


words, his piety and faith, gained for him the 
adoration and love of the multitudes he had 
preserved. His humility was even more un- 
usual than his rare achievements. 
a poor sinner from the North,” he said to those 
that would salute him as the chief of conquer- 
ors. He repelled the adulation that others 
craved, and felt in himself the feebleness of 
his humanity. He was even saddened at the 
thought of being a conqueror, and was scarce- 


i Harte, ii. 195-207. 


The peasants came out from | 


When Pappenheim joined Tilly that | 


{ with his young and active foe. 


hero of | 


“Tam but | 
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|ly consoled by the consciousness that he hai 
saved Protestantism. His tender heart shrank 
from the necessary woes of warfare, and he 
fought almost unwillingly the battles of faith, 
A consciousness that his career must be short 
| seems to have ever filled him with humility. 

Tilly was now seventy-three years old,» 


He 
was as brave as he was remorseless, as eccentri: 
as he was severe.’ An ingenious and cunning 
animal rather than a man, he had preyed upon 
his species, and had won the renown of a great 
commander by his contempt for all the gentler 
instincts of his race. But since the fearful atroc- 
ities at Magdeburg a cloud had rested upon his 
| fortunes, and men believed that the avenging 
hand of Heaven followed the merciless destroy- 
| er, He had recovered from the wounds he had 
| received at Leipsic, and with a new and power- 
ful force watched the progress of Gustavus, with- 
out venturing to disturb his march. ‘The vet- 
|; eran commander shrank from a fresh encounter 
At last he took 
| & position on the banks of the river Lech, sur- 
rounded himself with intrenchments, and be- 
\lieved that no human power could drive him 
| from his almost impregnable post. 

The Lech flows down from the Tyrolese 
mountains, in winter a deep and rapid stream, 
sweeps by the great city of Augsburg, and min- 

| gles with the Danube. 


| P 
| preci 


Its banks are rough, 
pitous, and marshy, and Tilly had placed 
| himself at a bend of the river, in the midst of a 
|semicircle formed by its channel, and protect- 
|ed in front by steep declivities and an osier- 
covered swamp. Gustavus appeared on the 
opposite side of the stream with nearly equal 
forces. He resolved to cross and attack the 
His best officers remonstrated ; his plan 
to them seemed madness. But the king was 
confident of success, and began with rare en- 
| gineering skill and incessant labor to provide 
| means to deceive and embarrass Tilly. Inthe 
| pits by the river he burned damp hay until a 
veil of smoke concealed his operations; his 
cannon lined the heights; a bridge was built 
beneath the fire of the enemy; the imperialists 
retired from the river; band of Finnish 
cavalry swept over the stream, and the whole 
| Swedish army clambered up the banks of the 
Lech (April 5, 1632), and entered the hostile 
batteries. Tilly fell, mortally wounded, early in 
the conflict, his army gave way, and Gustavus 
| had avenged Magdeburg.’ 


| 


| foe. 


a 


lwo years had not yet passed since the 
| Swedish king had sailed from Stockholm on 
|his doubtful enterprise, and now, far away in 
| the south of Germany, he had subdued every 
enemy, and menaced even Italy itself. Rome 
|trembled lest the heretical Goth might once 
more sweep over the Campagna with fire and 
sword. France was alarmed at the success 


1 He was the greatest general of his age next to Gus- 
tayus, says Mauvillon, ii. 80. Ce grand capitaine (cat 
| enfin il c’était) était toujours vétu d’une maniére bi- 
zarre. He was very eccentric, ii. 78. 
| 2 Mauvillon, iv. 180. 





f its ally. Vienna lay within the grasp of 
Gustavus. The spring of 1632 passed away 
full of triumph and rejoicing in all Protestant 
Germany ; Gustavus occupied Augsburg, and 
restored the reformed faith in its ancient strong- 
hold; his queen, Eleonore, had joined him; 
Munich fell before his arms, and the Swedish 
rulers made a triumphal entry into the mag- 
nt capital of Bavaria, the centre of Ger- 
man elegance and taste. ‘The Protestant wor- 
ship was celebrated for the first time in its an- 
cient churches, and the spirit of Luther ruled 
over the citadel of the Catholic League. Yet 
it was observed that Gustavus showed equal 
tolerance to every form of religion, that he 
nersecuted and oppressed no one, and that he 
strove to teach to all men the primeval laws 
of divine benevolence. 
Historians have been fond of accusing Gus- 
us of ambition, and one ardent partisan has 
declared that he entered Germany like a 
It need not be denied that he was 
It is possible, indeed, as he 
veyed the wide extent of his conquests, heard 
the fond congratulations of the people he had 
wed from religious tyranny, saw the great 


tay 
rob- 
ber. 
biti 


am- 
sur- 


us 


cities and states of Germany eager to claim his 
protection and submit to his control, that some 
grand vision of an imperial rule may have 
floated before his fancy; that he may have 
hoped to drive Ferdinand from the power he 
had abused, and himself ascend the throne of 

Hapsburgs. Nor would the realization 
of his ambition have proved injurious to man- 
kind. A Protestant emperor ruling over a 
united Germany must have satisfied the wants 
of i The union of the 
early home of the Goths to Germany, the ac- 


ts progressive pec yple. 


ceptance of Sweden as a German state, the 
prevalence of religious toleration from the Tyr- 
ol to the Northern Cape, the consolidation of 
an immense empire under a beneficent and cul- 
tivated ruler, could scarcely have failed to have 
checked many internal convulsions, and to have 
saved Europe many of its later woes. The 
house of Hapsburg can scarcely be said to have 
contributed to the repose of Germany. 

But where was Wallenstein? ‘The fallen 
chieftain had no doubt watched with stern sat- 
isfaction the humiliation of his imperial mas- 
ter and the rapid conquests of Gustavus. He 
lived upon hisestates in Bohemia, dark, thought- 
ful, mysterious. Yet, in his passion for osten- 
tatious luxury, he surrounded himself with roy- 
al magnificence; he wasted his immense rey- 
enues in more than Oriental splendors. His 
palace at Prague was a master-piece of archi- 
tecture and decoration. Its stately halls were 
adorned with paintings by the most renowned 
artists of Italy, and on the walls of its state 
saloon Wallenstein was represented in fresco 
as a conqueror seated in a triumphal car drawn 
by four milk-white steeds. His head was crown- 
ed with laurel, and above it shone a glittering 
star. Sixty pages of noble birth, clad in blue 


and gold, attended him; three hundred mag- | 
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ov 
nificent horses filled his stables; and his palace 
was the resort of throngs of nobles and eminent 
strangers, wlio came to visit the most renowned 
of all the Germans. Yet time and disease had 
produced a marked change in the appearance 
of the hero, 


He suffered almost incessantly 
from 


attacks of His ta 


l frame 
was bent and feeble; was ol 


gout. l, gaunt 
he 
cane when he walked. His emaciated body, 
his swarthy countenance, his fiery his 
crimson plume, and scarlet mantle have sur- 
vived in the labor of the artist, and indicate his 
He still watched the stars incessantly, 
and obeyed implicitly their commands. 
So rare is the military talent, 


liged to use a 


eves, 


decay. 


] 
ana 


so few in 
every age possess the keen insight of the sol- 
dier, that, of all their princes and warriors, the 
imperial party felt that there was none capable 
of resisting the rapid progress of Gustavus. Two 
years had sufficed to complete the ruin of the 
Catholic empire. The Swedish soldiers were 
scattered in strong garrisons over the country 
from the mouth of the Oder to the sources of 
the Danube, from the isles of Riigen almost to 
the mountain home of the Tyrolese. A band 
of Swedish cavalry had alarmed the borders of 
Italy; Wallenstein had been driven from his 
palace at Prague; the Emperor Ferdinand was 
prepared to fly from his capital at Vienna; Gus- 
tavus and Eleonore of Prussia ruled at Manich 
or Augsburg, the true king and queen of Ger- 
many.! 

To the pale and abstracted dreamer, the bit- 
ter and haughty recluse, the gaunt and feeble 
Wallenstein, Ferdinand and the Catholic League 
were now forced to turn for aid; to the man they 
had treated with singular contumely and injus- 
tice they now made abject supplication.? They 
had cast him aside in the moment of prosperity 
two years before. They hoped to use him once 
more as a pliant instrument, and once more re- 
move him from their path. Wallenstein met 
the appeals of Ferdinand with a cold refusal. 
The emperor wrote him a suppliant letter soon 
after Leipsic. ‘*Do not abandon me,” he cried 
to his offended subject, ‘‘in my great need.” 

3ut Wallenstein replied that he was weary of 
glory, of conquests, of royal favor, and wished 
only forrepose. Ferdinand persisted. ‘* Would 
not Wallenstein serve at least for three months ? 
would he not collect, by his great popularity, a 
new army, and save the state?” Wallenstein 
consented. In January, 1632, he issued a proc- 
lamation summoning all good Germans to his 
standard ; and the wild robbers and assassins 
who had tasted the of his ¢ 
service rapidly gathered around him. Spain 
sent its gold to the Catholic cause; the Jesuits 
raised five regiments; the people groaned un- 


license amp and 


der new impositions, and the very maid-serv- 
ants were forced to pay fifteen kreutzers apiece. 
An army of fifty thousand men was collected 


1 Harte, ii. 207. France began to be jealous of Gus 
tavus. Europe was alarmed. 


2 Schiller, p. 250-253. 
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and was ready to march be- 
neath the golden banner of Fortune wherever 
Wallenstein might lead. But now Wallenstein 
resigned the The three months he 
had promised were passed. He retired, and the 
force he had collected refused to serve 
under any other chief, and was rapidly melting 
away. What Wallenstein really desired was 
an uncontrolled command of the army, a dicta- 
torship over Germany ; 
and the Cath 
give. 
The bat 


Tilly was d 


command. 


great 


and this the emperor 
League had still refused to 


ol 


tle of the Lech followed in April. 
{ Gustavus was in Munich, and 
might soon march upon Vienna. 


‘His army, 
scattered from the Iser to the Baltic, held Ger- 
many in its iron grasp. He might soon claim 
the throne of 
Augsburg Cx 


I he emy eror, 


the Hapsburgs, and publish the 
fession in the capital of Austria. 
yroken-hearted, yielded. He sub- 
mitted himself wholly to Wallenstein. The 
skeptical Bohemian was made dictator and su- 
preme commander of all the Catholic forces. 
Once more his strange army rallied around the 
green banner; once more Wallenstein with keen 
pt up toward the Protestant North. 
The tide of war turned against the Swedes. 


} 
il 
} 
I 


rapidity sw 


The drunken and careless Saxons were driven 
out of Prague; and all Bohemia fell. The in- 
solent and haughty Wallenstein, scoffing at the 
German nobles, trampling upon his rivals, and 
scorning to answer their appeals for aid, left 
Bavaria to be ravaged by Gustavus, and planned 
a more brilliant campaign. He would cut like 
an avenging sword the long line of the Swedish 
posts in its midst; 
of Nuremberg. 
he Gustavus. 


he would sack the rich city 
Gustavus must follow him, not 


Rapid as of old, when he had swept over the 
heart of Germany to the shores of the Baltic, 
Wallenstein moved by quick marches upon the 
wealthy city, witha fine army of sixty thousand 
men, eager for plunder and confident of suc- 
cess. But, still more swiftly, Gustavus, when 
he heard of the danger of Nuremberg, had gath- 
ered together a small force of fifteen thousand 
Swedes, and, rushing to its rescue, had intrench- 
ed himself before its walls. His favorite weapon 
of warfare was the spade. When he had landed 
on the shore of Pomerania he was the first to 
plant a spade in the hostile soil. At Werben 
he had so covered himself with lines of formida- 
ble earth-works that Tilly and Pappenheim had 
turned away from them in despair. And no 
sooner had he reached Nuremberg than eight 
thousand men were at once employed, spade in 
hand, in breaking up the fertile plain into a 
wonderful series of intrenchments. The whole 
city was encircled by a chain of redoubts and 
crescents, of long connecting lines and powerful 
forts; and three hundred cannon of various cal- 
ibre were mounted on the earthen walls. His 
earth-works were the admiration of engineers, 
the perfection of their art, and must have re- 
sembled those endless lines with which Grant 
encircled Vicksburg or covered his encamp- 
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| ment at Richmond. Nuremberg was made jm- 
| pregnable. A few days later the green banner 
of Wallenstein appeared over the plain; but 
his prey was beyond his reach. Croat and 
Hungarian, Bavarian and Italian, gazed hope- 
lessly on the rich spoil that had escape 
grasp; and Wallenstein encamped on a he g 
a few miles from the city, hoping to starve ¢} 


ht 
1t 


1 tl . 
] 


king into a disastrous retreat. 
His plan, however, had been in part a sue- 
1 


Cess. 


Gustavus was forced to call in his sea 
tered forces from Bavaria and the North: the 
country was set free by a skillful movement, 
and Vienna and Prague were safe from attack, 
Che Swedes rapidly concentrated at Nurem- 
berg, and it was not long before the army of 
the king outnumbered that of his oppon nt. 
But he vainly endeavored to draw Wallenstein 
to an engagement on the open plain. Immoy 
able, cold, unsparing, the Bohemian kept fo 
two months in his strong position, while all Eu- 
rope waited in awe for the result of the conflict, 
and wondered that two great armies could re- 
main so long in front of each other scarcely ex- 
changing a shot. Meantime the hot summer, 
the parched fields, the want of forage, and the 
failure of the springs, produced a pestilential 
disorder, that prevailed in both camps, and a 
dreadful scene of suffering and dismay ensued, 
that might have touched any heart but Wallen- 
stein’s. Men, horses, cattle, lay putrefying upon 
the plain. ‘The air was filled with noisome 
2 In the general want even the well- 
trained soldiers of Gustavus grew disorderly, 
and committed excesses which he condemned 
with severe reproaches ; and even Wallenstein 
was forced to send off part of his army to seck 
food and health in Misnia. As he saw famine 
and pestilence wasting the fine troops on either 
side, he only exclaimed, ‘‘I will see which of 
us will starve first,” and kept more closely than 
ever within his lines. 

Some trace of timidity seems to have led the 
fanciful Bohemian to shrink from an equal con- 
flict with the anxious Swede, and the stars may 
have warned him to avoid the shock of the 
Finnish cavalry on the open plain. But when 
the king heard that Wallenstein had sent away 
part of his troops, he determined to attack him 
in his lines. <A ruined castle, a high hill cov- 
ered with woods, and a rocky height command- 
ed the imperial camp, and Gustavus believed 
that if he could occupy the hill he might divide 
and destroy hisenemy. Wallenstein discovered 
his design, and filled the height with his best 
troops. The king led the attack, and his brave 
Swedes strove all day,* with incessant charges, 
to clamber up the steep rocks among the thick 
trees and drive the enemy from their fastness. 
Exposed to a constant fire from a hidden foe, re- 
pelled by the rugged height, they retreated with 
severe loss, but only when night enforced a gen- 
eral truce. Gustavus had suffered his first re- 


odors. 


1 Harte, ii. 260-265. 
3 August 24, 1632, 





2 Schiller, p. 273. 
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,and Wallenstein might claim a victory. 
still he refused to come out from his lines 
meet the king ; 
rison in the city, broke up his pestilential camp, 
| marched in open day, in front of his enemy, 
ward Bavaria. Still Wallenstein did not dare 
ttack him, and seemed to shrink from his rival 
as if he were covered by a spell. 


and Gustavus, leaving a gar- 


But no sooner was Gustavus gone than he 
sumed all his old activity and all his cruel 
He saw clearly that he had no need to 

the king; that his rival was linked to 

a necessery tie. He sent his detach- 

ts, like fire, into the dominions 

of John George, wasted the fertile fields of Sax- 
with terrible pillage, let loose his horde of 
bers on the village 


tongues of 


and towns of the un- 
and drove him mad with terror. 
wavered in his alle; 


ce. ‘he 


py elector, 
giance, and meditated a 
pid movements and terrible de- 
vastations of Ww valle nstein alarmed all Northern 
and it was time for its preserver to 
In the midst of a successful campaign 
the danger of 
and turned with fierce energy upon 
its destroyer. He had long declared that he 
yuld unearth Wallenstein ; the moment drew 
ar; he swept with rapid marches through the 
Thuringis in forest, through Erfurt and Naum- 
rg, and came upon his foe at Litzen. ‘The 
Lord, I believe, delivered him into my 
hands!” he cried, when he heard that Wallen- 
in still remained in the open plain, scarcely 
expecting an attack. 

Wallenstein was plainly taken by surprise, 
and had even sent off Pappenheim with ten 
thousand men on a while the 
king was rapidly approaching. Gustavus rush- 
ed eagerly upon his prize. One singular nat- 
ural defect had often led him into dangerous 
rrors; he was so short-sig 


rmany, 
pear. : 
Bavaria Gustavus heard of 
- North, 


has 


useless foray, 


zhted as to be inca- 
pable of estimating distances without a glass, 
nd he mistook by several miles fhe length of 
road to Lutzen. He pressed on, followed 
his faithful Swedes, hoping to fall at once 
upon the foe; but the march proved long and 
wearisome ; 


tne 


by 


the troops were detained by the 
fresh-plowed ground, a morass, and a stream, 
and night fell before they reached the hostile 


lines. That evening a standard was captured, 
a post driven in; and then the weary soldiers 
slept on their arms in front of the enemy, pre- 


pared to give battle in the morning. Wallen- 


stein had thus the whole night to prepare for | 


an attack, to assemble his scattered forces, and 
to recall Pappenheim. 

For many months the eyes of Europe had 
been fixed upon the rival chiefs, and of all the 
millions who dwelt on the fair fields of Ger- 
many, Wallenstein and Gustavus seemed only 
worthy of attention. Their merits and their 
purposes had been eagerly discussed ; the re- 


' Schiller, p. 281. Schnell zog er seine Truppen- 
zusammen, und folgte dem Wallensteinischen Heere 
durch Thiiringen nach. 


sult of the contest had been variously foretold. 
There little difference, however, in the 
common opinion formed of the character of 
and while all men believed that Gustavus 

modest, merciful, and true, his 
less popular rival had been endowed with every 
evil quality that produces terror and disgust. 
Friends he It is } robable that his 
employers, the emperor and the Catholic League, 
had already resolved to destroy him should he 
prove successful, and that he had. 
destined to fall by the hand of 
Wallenstein, reserved, cold, ins 
haps felt his d 
for 


was 


each ; 


was generous, 


had none. 


long been 
assassin, 


ble, per- 


contempt 


an 
anger, and with bitte: 
his ungrateful sovereign, was already a 
traitor and a rebel. gut in the gentle breast 
of Gustavus, as he went into battle 1 no un- 
worthy impulse ; he fought, believed, for 
the preservation of the true religion and of his 
country 


, 
, ruie 
as he 


; and should he triumph, no ruined cities 
and wasted districts would mark his suecess, but 
wherever he went he would scatter with liberal 
hand the blessings of peace, and spread among 
mankind the virtues of truth and justice his 
enemies had so nearly succeeded in banishing 
from the earth. 

The battle of Liitzen (November 6, 
the most memorable in the 
Europe, for it a conflict of opinions. It 
was the protest of the rising liberties of the North 
against that dull dream of rigid repression that 
sprung from the diseased brains of Italian priests 
and despotic rulers, and with which they hoped 
to enchain once more the mighty intellect of 
Germany. Around the Swedish army, 
well imag hovered the kindred shades of 
Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, of the martyred Huss, 
of the persecuted of every land; upon its sue 
generations, 
of the freemen of England and America, of the 
reform of the church, and the purification of man- 
kind. If Wallenstein should conquer, the world 
must linger for many a century under the gloom 
of physical and mental slavery. The free schools 
of Saxony and Prussia would have been closed ; 
the press of Germany, and perhaps Holland, 
might have been silenced; the freemen of En- 
gland would have wanted the example of Ger- 
man progress, and the freemen of America might 
never have been born. Liitzen, therefore, 
the battle of the people; the struggle of labor 
against indolence ; of intellect against medieval 
violence: an earlier Vicksburg or Bunker Hill. 

The severe winter had set in early, and on 
the night before the battle a chill November 
mist hung over the two armies as they lay ex- 
pectant on the fatal plain. There could have 
been little rest on either side. Wallenstein em- 
ployed his soldiers in the gloom in deepening a 
ditch that lined the road in front of his forces, 
and in filling it with musketeers. His messen- 
gers galloped over the country, calling in his 
distant posts. He prepared his batteries, and 
stationed his men. He wrote a letter to Pap- 
penheim, directing him to return, which is still 
preserved in the archives of Vienna, stained with 


1632) was 


one of history of 


was 


we may 
rine, 


cess rested the hopes of all coming 


was 
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He covered himself with 
intrenchments, but never excelled in using the 


Pappenheim’s blood, 


spade ; 
structed, 
} 


his lines seem to have been badly con- 
Gustavus passed the night in his 
coach, awake, and conversing with his ofticers. 
He had resolved to attack Wallenstein 
hours before daybreak, but the mist rose heavily 
His 
soldiers stood or slept upon their arms through 
the night; but the pious king, as the 
morning came, ordered prayers to be said in 
every regiment, and knelt himself in silent ado- 
ration. 


two 
over the plain, and he waited for the sun, 


weary 


He is said to have been conscious of 
his approaching fate. 

His soldiers chanted Luther’s hymn and one 
composed by Gustavus himself; and their pow- 
erful voices must have swelled over the misty 
plain through the morning air, and struck with 
a strange solemnity upon the watchful ears of 
Wallenstein. The king mounted his horse. He 
had no armor, and wore a plain buff coat. He 
* Ad- 
cried; ‘* by God’s help not to fight 
only, but to conquer.” 


addressed a few words to his soldiers. 


he 
he 


vance !” 
The two armies were 
the field of battle was 
an almost unbroken plain; but in front of Wal- 
lenstein’s forces ran a deep ditch, and his artil 

lery was heavier than that of the king. About 
ten o'clock, as the mist rose, Gustavus gave the 
signal of attack, and the roar of cannon and 
musketry succeeded the solemn note of the bat- 
tle-hymns. Four magnificent columns of Swed- 
ish infantry threw themselves across the ditch, 
and captured several of the hostile batteries; a 
body of heavy cavalry stopped their advance. 
**Charge the black horsemen!” cried Gustavus, 
and led his own cavalry to the attack. But the 
mist descended ; his horsemen retired ; his im- 
perfect eyesight prevented him from seeing that 
he was left nearly alone, surrounded by his 
foes. <A pistol-ball broke his arm, and as he 
was leaning on the Duke of Saxe-Lauenburg 
for support, a soldier rode up and shot him in 
the back. He fell upon the ground. The enemy 
gathered around him, stripped his body, and 
pierced him with many wounds. The news of 
his death spread among the hostile chiefs, and 
each strove to carry away some trophy of the 
immortal dead. 

A horse galloped wildly over the plain; the 
Swedes knew it was the king’s; the Swedish 
cavalry swept up to the place where he lay, beat 
off the plunderers, and reverently bore away the 
body of Gustavus. An unspeakable grief fill- 
ed their faithful hearts; but there was now no 
leisure for tears, and they thought only of re- 
venge. Duke Bernard, of Saxe-Weimar, the 
young hero of Germany, led them as they rush- 
ed sternly on the foe, and the bravest legions 
of Wallenstein broke and fled before them.' 
The battle was nearly won when Pappenheim, 
with a large reinforcement, rode in upon the 
field, and once more the Swedes were beaten 


nearly equal in numbers ; 


! Mauvillon, iv. 409. The accounts of the battle vary | 


greatly, and even the numbers engaged are not known. 


back. Pappenheim fell, mortally wounded. 
but rejoicing in the death of Gustavus ; his so}. 
diers, led by Piccolomini, restored the fight - 
the Swedes charged again, but the mist con. 
cealed the foe; and at last, as the evening was 
sinking on the field of battle, they made thei; 
fifth charge ; their cannon crashed through the 
ranks of the imperialists, their musketry swept 
down the thick files of the enemy, and Welle: 

stein fled in the darkness, before the spirit of 
Gustavus, 

Victorious in death, the Swedish hero had 
conquered the hearts of friends and foes. Sto, k- 
holm was plunged in grief, and grave senators 
wrung their hands and wept aloud when they 
heard of his glorious fate. Germany lamented 
the hero who had died to save it from centuries 
of tyranny, and historians of every creed have 
seldom failed to do honor to the memory of 
Gustavus, He was the first to rescue warfare 
from its medieval barbarity, and to soften the 
dreadful traits of the worst form of human ma 
lignity. He was the most generous of « onquei 
ors, and when the wild rage of battle was over 
never forgot that he was a man. 

By the death of his only rival, Wallenstein 
was raised to a dizzy height, of whose dangers 
he was deeply sensible. He rallied anew his 
army; he was surrounded by his devoted sol 
diers ; but he knew that his enemies were plan- 
ning his destruction, and that Ferdinand and 
the Catholic League, now that they no longer 
needed his aid, would soon remove him from 
their path. Isolated, gloomy, mysterious more 
than ever before, with no faith in man, and per- 
haps doubiful even of the stars, he entered upon 
a series of intricate plots that have yet scarcely 
been unraveled. He hoped, by the aid of his 
devoted army, to overthrow the empire. He 
offered to ally himself with the Swedes and the 
Protestants. He believed his projects envel- 
oped in mystery, and still corresponded with 
Ferdinand, whom he hoped to betray. But 
there were spies every where around him, and 
the priests and the imperialists watched him 
with incessant vigilance. His chosen friend, 
Piccolomini, was an agent of the emperor; the 
secrets of the confessional were revealed to save 
the church; even his army, which had sworn to 
defend him, was corrupted; he was removed 
from his command, and orders were secretly 
issued to arrest him alive or dead. 

In February, 1634, Wallenstein, no longer 
the favorite of the stars, fled swiftly from his 
camp, a feeble and suffering cripple, borne in a 
litter and followed by a few soldiers, hoping to 
find refuge with the Swedes.’ He stopped 
at the little town of Egra for the night, and 
strove to win over its commander, Gordon, 
and Leslie, his second in command. They 
pretended to yield. But that night Butler, an 
Irish Roman Catholic, who had joined Wallen- 
stein, with Gordon and Leslie, met secretly in 
the citadel, and swore to make away with their 


1 Ranke, 438, 
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pecting chief. Devereux, another Irish- 


man, joined the conspirators, and no German 


could probably be trusted with the fatal secret. 
[he plan of the conspiracy was to invite Wal- 
nstein’s few faithful officers to a banquet in 
castle ; 
proceed to his quarters, which were in the best 


and having assassinated them, to 


house in the town, and there destroy him who 

1d so lately saved the empire and the church. 

It was a dark and dismal night. The rain 
dashed against the castle walls, and the wind 
raged wildly over the scene of the approaching 
tragedy ;' but the revelers gathered around their 
luxurious feast, and wine and mirth served to 
gladden the gloomy hours. There were Illo, 
fersky, and two other friends of Wallenstein ; 
there were Butler, Devereux, Leslie, and Gor- 
The time passed swiftly, 
and the storm without seemed to rage in vain. 
At length the castle clock struck nine. Gor- 
don, starting up, ordered the servants to leave 


don, the assassins. 


the room; 


a door was flung open; a party of 
soldiers entered. ‘* Long live Ferdinand!” cried 
Sutler, Gordon, and Leslie; and, drawing their 
swords, ordered the soldiers to fall upon their un 
suspecting guests.* A while the brave victims 
resisted ; the sentinels, as they paced the castle 
walls, heard faint shrieks and groans from the 
festal chamber, and then all was still. 

Devereux and a party of soldiers next rushed 
from the castle to the house where Wallenstein 
was sleeping, and broke inthe door. They crept 
stealthily up stairs, and Devereux stabbed a 
servant who had just come from his master’s 
chamber. Wallenstein had been warned by a fa- 


\ 
vorite astrologer that some great danger threat- 


ened him; he had probably heard noises in the 
street and a cry of distress, and was standing in 
But the stars 
had abandoned him, and the man of destiny, 
dark, gloomy, disheartened, could have found 
no pleasant subject of reflection in the last few 
moments of his life. The door was dashed 
open; Devereux and the assassins rushed in; 
Wallenstein turned to meet them, and, opening 
wide his arms, and standing erect and fearless, 
received the fatal blow. ‘* Die, villain, die!” 
screamed the Irishman, and pierced him to the 
heart. 


his night-dress at the window.® 


Ferdinand, the infamous emperor, when But- 
ler brought him the news of Wallenstein’s death, 
ordered the Archbishop of Vienna to hang a 
golden chain around his neck, and give him a 
solemn blessing. All the assassins were loaded 
with honors, and were enriched from the large 
estates of their victim. 

Thus died Wallenstein and Gustavus,* linked 
closely together in death as in life. Seldom 

| Ranke, 449. 
anhielt, ete. 

2 Chapman, 397. 
some particulars, Ranke, 448. 

3 Chapman, 398. Khevenhiller, xii. 1161. 

4 Wallenstein heft an only child, a daughter, by a 
second marriage; Gustavus, the erratic but talented 
Christina, 


Ein starker Sturm, der bis Mitternacht 


The accounts of the scene vary in 
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have two rival intellects so fixed the attention 
Yet they had little in common 
except their achievements and their fate. 


of mankind. 
Gus- 
tavus possessed a clear, calm mind, seldom clond- 
ed by passion or obscured by the usual selfish 
instincts of the conqueror. He was neither a 
Cesar nor a Napoleon; he fought to preserve 
rather than to destroy; he 
in advancing the hesitating progress of mankind. 
He swept down from his icy home, simple, au- 
stere, pure, and dashed to pieces, with Northern 


was a vigorous agent 


vigor, the rude barrier which priests and princes 
had raised to check the rising tide of mental ad- 
vance. But Wallenstein’s clouded intellect, con- 
fident only in his servant of the 
stars, passed over the earth the source of gen- 
His palaces and his host of 
retainers, his immense estates, his lavish opu 


destiny, the 
eral woe to man. 


lence, his mysterious ambition, his gloomy pride, 
were the only fruits of a career that seemed, 
even to his contemporaries, filled with the wild 
achievements of a madman.! 

Gustavus had saved Protestantism; but the 
war continued until 1648, when the peace of 
Westphalia secured the liberties of Northern 
Germany. ‘The lessons Luther had taught to 
his countrymen were sedulously remembered. 
Schools and colleges, the church and the lecture- 
room, were permitted to form the intellect of a 
great nation; the battle of Lutzen tended to 
produce a united Germany; and the spirit of 
Gustavus still seems to watch over the welfare 
of that Gothic race of which he was once the 
natural protector. 

Yet, in the two centuries and more that have 
passed since the memorable battle, the struggle 
between the North and South has never perfect- 
ly ceased. The hand of the Italian priesthood 
has been visible in many a German disaster. 
Disunion and delay laid Austria and Prussia at 
the feet of the first Napoleon. Upon the dis- 
sensions of the Germans the second counted 
when he summoned his legions to a foray over 
the Rhine. But the fruits of Liitzen seem at 
last to be reaped. Gustavus did not die in 
Man to man, and heart to heart, the 
Germans stand before their beautiful river in 
united and fraternal ranks. They fight for 
freedom beneath the walls of Paris. The plot- 
ting of no Italian priesthood can divide them 
now; the cunning policy of the man of destiny 
has failed. Munich rejoices in the triumphs of 
Magdeburg, and all Germany exults in the con- 
sciousness of a common safety. 


vain. 


The plains of Leipsic—twice hallowed as the 
battle-ground between medieval tyranny and 
German freedom, between men of destiny and 
men of thought—repose once more in fertile 
peace. The clang of war sounds afar off. The 
battles of Germany are now fought on foreign 
soil. The lesson of every war is that it ought 
to be the last. Yet happy is the nation that can 
keep the dreadful scourge from its own borders 
by union and public virtue. 


1 Harte, ii, 114, 
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‘* BREAKING A 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

se aeeetcone was better adapted than many 

4 more imposing mansions for a modest en- 
Be- 
sides the drawing-room and dining-room, de- 
voted respectively to dancing and supper, there 
was available a library, opening out of Mrs. 
Malcolm’s morning-room; and, if these were 


tertainment, such as was now in progress, 


not sufficient, those in search of coolness or se- 
clusion might penetrate through the Dilliard- 
room into a spacious fumoir beyond, where two 
or three whist-tables were Jaid out. Evidently 
an artist’s eve had supervised the decoration of 
this ground-floor. 
where ; but not in such profusion as to load the 
air with perfume, or to entrap flying skirts and 
trailing dresses. There were sconces and Jus- 
tres enough in the hall and drawing-room (the 
dining-room was closed up to midnight) to 
bring out the sheen of silk and the glimmer of 
jewels without putting complexions to a cru- 
cial test, while in the boudoir and library the 
light was gradually toned down from the cen- 
tral brilliancy till at the further end of the lat- 
ter it faded into semi-darkness. Indeed, in all 
these arrangements Glynne had displayed a 
tact and energy that surprised his host, and 
threw his hostess into a tremor of gratitude. 
He only stipulated that his exertions on their 
behalf should be kept a secret from each and 
every one of the guests, 


There were flowers every 


‘** You shall have all the credit, petite cousine,” 
he observed, “and, selfishly speaking, I wouldn’t 
I'd rath- 
er be asked to people’s houses on my own mer- 


establish a precedent on any account. 


its, such as they are, than professionally.” 
A goodly company mustered at Erriswell, in- 
cluding, besides all with whom yon are already 


acquainted, some sixscore more of honorable | 


folk, who must, perforce, be nameless here. Only 
the Duke of Devorgoil and his daughters, who 
had not settled at Grandmanoir for the winter 
as yet, were absent; and it is probable that the 
void did not cause the hearts of any present se- 
riously to ache. 

The moon, perfect as all the other accesso- 
ries, gave no excuse for unpunctuality ; but it 
was very late when the 'Templestowe party ar- 
rived. 

Neither Lena nor Marian was apt to linger 
unreasonably over their toilet ; however, before 
the finishing touches that evening were com- 
pleted, Ralph, albeit exceeding patient in such 
matters, and by no means keen about festivity, 
had begun to grumble about the dilatoriness of 
his womankind; but his brow cleared as his 
wife entered the room in which he was waiting 
a few minutes in advance of her step-daughter, 

Though to him, at least, her beauty had al- 


” 


THE AUTHOR OF “Guy LIVINGSTONE, 
BUTTERFLY,”’ 


‘““SworD AND Gown,” 
ETC, 


“Sans Mercy,” 


ways seemed peerless since she came to meet 
him through the twilight at Kirkfell, he thought 
he had never realized it till now. In very trut} 


Lena did look wonderfully handsome ; 


perhaps, 
to make the picture perfect, there might haye 
been aslight heightening of her color; but that 
very pallor only seemed to enhance the lustye 
of her great *brown eyes; and her toilet, with 
out a single meretricious detail, did ample jus- 
tice to her superb figure. 

She wore a tunic of maize satin over a ¢u// 
skirt of a somewhat paler shade. Among the 
soft, thick ruches were scattered, rather sparsely 
than profusely, small pomegranate buds, and on 
her head was a light chaplet of the same flow- 
ers interspersed with diamond sprays. 

Lord Atherstone’s eyes glittered with a loy- 
ing pride as he stooped over his wife and brush- 
ed her brow with his lips. 

“Tf itis forbidden to compliment you, I should 
like to compliment Coralie,” he said; ‘she de- 
serves it, even if she has only carried out some 
one else’s ideas.” 

** All the credit is Coralie’s,” Lena answer- 
ed, indifferently ; ‘‘ for, till I tried it on, I never 
saw the dress, She'll be glad that you approve ; 
but she’s rather in despair just now, for she never 
reckoned on my being so pale, and I won’t allow 
her to correct this.” 

“Quite right,” he answered. ‘ Our neigh- 
bors will be very hard to please if they’re not sat- 
isfied with you as you stand. Besides, after the 
first waltz the color will come back, you'll see.” 

It was coming back already; for her cheek 
flushed a little as she drew back and went on 


buttoning her glove. 


“T’m not quite sure that I shall waltz at all,” 
she had begun, when the door opened and Lady 
Marian entered. 

She, also, was looking particularly well this 
evening. She was dressed very simply, ac- 
cording to her wont; but her gray and cerise 


| were artistically blended, and harmonized bet- 


ter with her somewhat dark complexion than 
either dead white or striking contrast of color 
could have done. She seemed in great spirits, 
too, and did almost all the conversation during 
the drive to Erriswell; for, though he was ready 
enough to accompany his wife, the prospect of 
the unwonted dissipation made Lord Ather- 
stone more taciturn than usual, and Lena only 
occasionally roused herself to make a necessary 
reply. 

The last crash of a galop had just died away 
when the Templestowe party made their entry ; 
and the hall was soon half filled with couples 
errant hither and thither, or availing them- 
selves of the resting-places, of which there was 
no lack. Among these last was Mrs. Deve- 
reux. It is needless to name her cavalier. 
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Cissy was in the highest possible feather. | for such he evidently considered it. Still Lena 


eae quite conscious that her colors—white hesitated; and while » did so—improbable 

| mazarine blue—became her infinitely ; and | as it would seem—a swift appealing glance to- 

she was conscious, too, that the galop just over ward one of the by-standers escaped from under 

vas a triumph, for she was a wonderful mover her long eyelashes; and almost imperceptibly 

en handled by an artist. Furthermore, her Caryl bent | 

1 « pinion of herself in both these particu Y. u may -ad the riddle a ou will; only 

had just been indorsed by Caryl Glynne— remember that, beyond t » three whispered 

ry rapturously, to be sure; but she had words in the Templestowe drawing-room, not 

| be grateful for very small mercies, a word or sign of intellig: had passed be- 

-d for no enthusiasm in this quarter. | twixt these two since the merning when they 

a good-natured creature, in the main, parted, or meant to part, forever and aye. We 

1, ur as in her lay, wished to be in char- | can no more analyze these marvels than we can 

with women no less than men; and when trace a message along electric wires: but sure- 

expressed penitence for having shown tem- ly they are not the less wonderful because they 
r about that Templestowe dinner, she really happen hourly. 

int what she said. She had met Lady Ather ‘The propitious reply, more grateful perhaps 

twice since then, and on both occasions when it came than if it had been granted as a 

rather gone out of her way to be amiable. matter of course, made Corbett jubilant again. 

vy, happening to glance toward the entrance The banker had never quite got rid of the dread 

r, she checked herself in the midst of her and dislike that assailed him when he first 

looked on Glynne’s face, Would he have 


chatter. 


“T)on’t you see who have just come in? liked him better or feared him less if he could 
should like to go and speak to them at once.” | have guessed that to this man, and none other, 
Languidly, and, as it were, reluctantly, Caryl he owed the favor in which he exulted now? 
ked up; but, luckily for his companion’s peace Hardly so. 
of mind, she did not notice the flash that, a sec- ‘** Perhaps later in the evening, Lady Ather- 
ond later, lighted up his eyes. stone, you'll bestow one waltz on me just for 
‘‘Ts there any hurry ?” he said, without moy- | old acquaintance sake ?” Cary] said in his laziest 
g. ‘I thought we were settled here for ten | voice, as if he was going through a necessary 
inutes at least. What makes you so polite ceremony. (**I couldn't do less,” he said to 
all of a sudden ?” Cissy a few minutes later; and she, being still 

‘‘Tt’s not exactly politeness,” she answered, | on the penitent tack, managed to believe him.) 
coloring slightly ; ‘* but since I was—well—un Though she had not resolved on any definite 
just to Lena the other day, I have been trying | line of action, Lena had come hither to-night 
tomake amends. She didn’t know of it, to be | braced for trials of her nerve, and she was 
sure, but it’s on my conscience all the same.” | able to answer quite as indifferently : 

“Tf it’s a case of conscience, that’s another “*T shall be very happy. I have no other en- 
matter, and I won’t balk you.” gagements, so vou can write your name where 

Sut the hall was still somewhat crowded, | you please.” 
and before this pair reached Lady Atherstone’s He took the card she held out, and scribbled 
side she had been welcomed by the Malcolms | his initials, at hap-hazard as it seemed, about the 
nd accosted by Mr. Corbett. middle of it, opposite to the Soldaten Lieder. 

A zealous dancer, as a rule, Arthar had as Then the group broke up. Lady Atherstone 
yet taken no active part in the festivities, but passing on into the dancing-room, with her hus- 
had loitered backward and forward from draw- | band and Lady Marian— Corbett, of course, 

ig-room to hall, with what purpose, looking | in close attendance—the other two strolling 
now on his eager face, it was not difficult to | back toward the corner they had lately left. 
divine. Almost immediately he began to so- Lena’s self-possession during the next hour 
licit the honor of the next waltz with Lady | or so was truly admirable. She got through 
Atherstone; and it must be owned that he her duty-talk with her friends and acquaint- 
made the request with the confidence of one} ance, and some more confidential converse 
who thinks a refusal most unlikely. Indeed, | with Arthur Corbett, without once betraying 
that self-satisfaction, before alluded to, was | that her thoughts were wandering. Neverthe- 
more noticeable than ever to-night—there was | less her hand trembled exceedingly as she laid 
an airiness in his tread; and even in his attire, | it on Caryl’s arm when the notes floated forth 
gorgeous beyond his wont, there was something | of the prelude to the Soldaten Lieder, and the 
triumphal. He looked rather blank when, in- | tremor spread through every fibre of her frame 
stead of the ready assent on which he had reck- | as his arm encircled her waist. Even when 
t they were all in all to each other they had 
ing at all ; however, before he could express dis- | never stood as they stood now, since those 
appointment, Mrs. Devereux and Glynne came | May days that first brought them together. 
up. Corbett stood aside, of course, while greet- | Before one turn was completed she grew faint 
ings, rather demonstrative on Cissy’s part, were and dizzy; the walls seemed to swim, and the 
exchanged; but as soon as he could do so dec- | floor to sway under her feet. 

orously, he began once more to urge his claim, ‘*Stop—you must stop,” she whispered, or 


oned, he was met by Lena’s doubt about waltz- 
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tried to whisper, for the words were quite in- 
audible, and it was only by the working of her 
lips that Glynne guessed her meaning. 

They halted just opposite the doorway, and 
it was easy to escape into the hall unobserved ; 
but the faintness was still so strong upon her 
that Lady Atherstone hardly knew whither she 
had been led, when she found herself resting 
on a couch at the further end of the library, 
where the lights were dim. She had so far 
recovered that she had begun to think how she 
could excuse her weakness, when there came 
a whisper—a whisper quite close to her ear— 
‘*My own!” 

Lena started violently, just as she had done 
when from of the tormenting 
dreams that had haunted her so often of late; 
only this was no dreaming, but a fatal reality. 
She was not tempted now by the phantasm of 
Cary] Glynne, but by himself, in flesh and blood, 
looking down on her with such love in his eyes 


waking 


one 


as she had never seen there in the most pas- 
sionate of the old days, when, if in such words 
there was folly, there was at least no guilt. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
So the very turning-point of this woman’s 
life had come at last. 

There was no occasion for any display of 
wrathful virtue or offended dignity: just so 
, much courage and coolness, and no more, as 
had carried Lena Shafton through that inter- 
view under Grace Moreland’s roof were need- 
ed to place Lena Atherstone safe out of harm's 
reach, not then alone, but probably for all 
coming time. A free agent then, at the worst 
she could only have marred her own fortunes, 
and blighted, not for the first time either, her 
mother’s hopes. fettered not 
only by consecrated vows, but by the knowl- 
edge of having wholly in trust the happiness 
of as brave and loyal a gentleman as ever drew 
sword. It was no question of money troubles 
here, but of a ruin, to escape from which most 
honest hearts would welcome penury. Yet 
her strength of that morning, compared to her 
strength of to-night, was as a giant to a sickly 
child. If any good impulses yet abode in 


Now she was 


Lena’s breast that evil whisper dealt with them 
as effectually as did the fratricidal poison with 
the royal Dane. 
ished before the consciousness that Caryl] had 
spoken truth—sinful and shameful, no doubt, 
but none the less the truth; and that she was 
absolutely his own. 


Fears and scruples all van- 


Ay! and more—deride 
her credulity as you will—she felt sure that, in 
spite of appearances, no other had filled the 
place she left void a year ago. She meant no | 
reproach when she murmured : 

‘**T have been so unhappy.” 

Was that confession ample enough? Glynne, 
at least, thought so as he leaned over the speak- 
er closer, yet so guardedly that it need have 
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excited no comment eyen if they had not be, 
quite alone. 

“Darling, were you jealous, then, of tho: 
pretty puppet yonder ? ) 
your amant pour rire. E 

He smiled as he spoke, but not at all ey, 
ally; indeed, all the softness left in his naty 
was waked just then, and a half contritio) 
abated the flush of victory. He knew—y ms 
better—how one-sided are those devil's-}a) 
gains. What did he risk here? The d 
of a reputation, the wreck of a fortune, 
all was told. 


I was never gs 


V 
As for Lena? well, she n 
dispose of his after-life, and he would clea 
to her till death should part them; but woul 
that make amends for what he 
ready to resign ? 

Her answer was inaudible; and hencefort) 
they talked always in the lowest whispers, ar 
hurriedly, like those who know that even si 
onds are precious, 

While the last bars of the waltz were being 
played Caryl proffered his arm to his com- 
panion without speaking. She took it almost 
submissively, and her neck drooped a little as 
she rose, but her fingers did not tremble 
they did a few minutes agone. 


felt she was n 


Certainty— 


} even the certainty of evil—will steady weaker 


nerves than hers; and, for the moment, she 
felt a strange sense of relief, like one who, 
weary of groping to and fro in the darkness, 
sees a light hard by, and is glad, though it may 
stream from an enemy’s watch-tire. 

When they whispered, no promise was asked 
for or given; but none the less betwixt these 
two a compact had just been made such as 
may not easily be annulled even in this light 
minded world of ours, and may possibly bind 
such as once set their hands thereto in that 
other world, where some of our gayest cynics 
may find it hard to sustain the supercilious 
smile. 

They passed quickly into the morning-room, 
in time # mingle, unremarked, with the first 
stragglers from the crowd without ; yet not so 
quickly but that, before they crossed the thresh- 
old, there vanished through the opposite door 
a train of silk too soft to rustle, and the color 
of it was a tender gray. 

Though the Soldaten Lieder was the longest 
waltz of that evening, many of those moving to 
its music held that it ceased too soon; but 


| among such insatiables Corbett was not num- 


bered. To begin with, he was a little, just a 
little, overmatched. He had been guided chiet- 
ly by politic motives in the choice of his partner : 
the damsel was the daughter of a good as well 
as an old customer, and a débutante; so Ar- 
thur was bound to patronize her; but he had 
not reckoned on his energies being taxed so 
severely. Ella ‘Thorold meant to make the very 
most of her first ball; and, during their brief 


| intervals of rest, she kept marking time pettish- 


ly, glancing up half reproachfully at her pant- 
ing cavalier. Now Corbett, despite an increas- 
ing portliness, if he went his own pace, could 








ill hold his own with the best of second-rate 


waltzers; but, if he was hustled, he was sure 
» get into difficulties ; the 


» present instance, was any thing rather than 


and result, as 


in 
success. However, there was a heavier trou- 
on his mind than the mere mortification 

f a small vanity. 
Notwithstanding the plea of ok 
anceship, he had been inclined inwardly to dis- 
He had not 


indeed, a 


1 acquaint- 


ite Glynne’s claim to this waltz, 
much as hinted at this to Lena 
ling which he could not define made him al- 
ays evade the mention of Caryl’s name—but 


» discontent was there; and this increased 
rather than abated when, after the first turn, 

» missed them from among the crowd. 

‘Sitting out” was quite beside the bargain; 

d he felt he had a good right to be aggrieved. 
Altogether, by the time the waltz was ended, 
he had worked himself up into a very uncom- 
fortable state of heat and worry. 

**Poor dear old thing! I quite pitied him. 
It was my fault for hurrying him so,” said Ella 
later in the evening to a certain cornet, as light- 
footed and as light-hearted as herself. 

To be compassionated where he had meant 
to condescend, and on the score of his age 
it was almost as bad as the amant pour rire: 
though he overheard neither remark, it was a 
wonder that those shapely ears of Arthur's were 
not set a-burning. he 
trived to rejoin Lady Atherstone, he was not 
further disquieted by any signs of agitation in 
her face. 


However, when con- 


A very close observer might have 
noticed that it was a shade or two paler; but, 
so long as the surface of things satisfied Cor- 
bett, he was not wont to look deeper; and if 


| 
he had nourished any suspicions, these would 
have been cured by the perfect tranquillity of 
Lena’s tone, as she stood chatting with Mrs. 


Malcolm. Glynne was no longer by her side; 
but if Arthur had wished to be querulous, op- 
portunity would have been wanting, for almost 
immediately supper was announced, to which 
Lady Atherstone was escorted by the host, 
while Arthur was compelled to pair off with a 
portly squiress; and directly afterward the 
‘Templestowe carriage was ordered. 

In reply to Mrs. Malcolm’s remonstrances 
Lena pleaded that she was tired—very tired ; 
and no one, looking at her face, would have 
thought it an idle excuse; indeed, several peo- 
ple confessed to being disappointed in Lady 
Atherstone that evening, while it was allowed 
on all hands that her step-daughter had never 
looked so well. Certainly there was a strange 
sparkle in Lady Marian’s black eyes, and the 
unwonted flush of her cheek—her complexion 
was not her strong point—was wonderfully be- 
coming. When she assured her hostess that she 
had thoroughly enjoyed her evening she spoke 
nothing but the truth; but if the whole truth: had 
been laid bare, she herself might have shrunk 
before its baseness. 

For you who have had patience to read thus 
far may guess over what she triumphed. 
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Lord Atherstone, too, seemed well satistied 
his for he 
though indifferent whist-player, and was in 
but at the first hint 


was only too anxious to depart; 


with entertainment ; was a keen 


vein te ht; of Lena’s 


-nig 
he 


in spite of Lady Marian’s high spirits, it 


fatigue 
and, 
was a very silent drive homeward through the 
darkness. 

Mrs. ollections of that famous 
waltz were not much pleasanter than Mr. Con 


Devereux’s ree 


She was mated with Sir Manners Man- 


nering, whom she 


bett’s. 
deteste d, and only tolerated 
for her husband’s sake, knowing that, if she 
once spoke her mind, Dick would have fired 
his last shot in the best coverts in Loamshire. 
It bad to be 


trampled on and dragged out of time by her 


was enough, while in motion, 
tanding at 
d into her 


—worst of 


clumsy partner—worse still, while 
ease, to have insolent flattery pant 
ears in his thick, 
have to endure a double dose of t 
“r, When deep draughts 

flush on the baronet’s bloated 
cheeks, and a wickeder gleam into his trucu- 
She did think Caryl might have in- 
terfered to save her this last infliction; though 
he had told her, at the beginning of the even- 
ing, that he really must do a certain amount 
of duty-work, and though he could hardly have 
any private motives for ministering so sedulous- 
ly to the large requirements of Mrs. Hubert 
Ashleigh. She caught herself thinking half- 
regretfully of poor Godfrey Colville, whose duty- 
work was entirely professional, and who would 


vinous tones all to 


he same 
siduities at supp 
er 


brought a coarse 


lent eyes. 


even have risked a court-martial sooner than 
fail in his fealty to her. However, Cissy bright 
ened up when Caryl came to claim her for the 
after-supper galop ; 
quite as much of his attentions as she had a 


and, thenceforth, engrossed 


right to expect—perhaps rather more; and yet 
it struck her at the time, though not so forcibly 
as when she looked back on these things after- 
ward, that he was more silent than usual, and 
that he answered occasionally in an odd, absent 
way—once or twice almost at random. Some- 
how she had her fill of festivity rather earlier 
than usual that night; and when Dick came up 
with his stereotyped question as to when she 
would be ready to go, she startled the honest 
fellow out of a yawning fit by bidding him look 
for the carriage directly. ‘The Driver was so 
overcome by the unlooked for clemency that he 
felt in charity even with Caryl Glynne; and, 
standing discreetly aside, did not seek, either by 
word or gesture, to hurry the protracted cloak- 
ing-process which ensued, 

And so the Erriswell entertainment came to 
an end, if not to the satisfaction of each and 
every one bidden thereto, very much to the 
satisfaction of the host and hostess. 

As the last wheels rolled away Emily Mal- 
colm sank back on a sofa with a sigh rather 
complacent than weary. 

‘* I’m almost sorry it’s over,” she said; “for 
I don’t feel the least exhausted yet; though, 
perhaps, I shall be a wreck to-morrow. Come 
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here and be thanked, Caryl. I shall never call 
you lazy any more. I am sure quite half the 
success is Owing to you. Well, if you won't 
allow that’—the shrug of Glynne’s shoulders 
was very expressive—*‘at least allow that it 
was a success.” 

But Caryl still stood aloof, leaning his elbow 
on the mantel-shelf, and shading his eyes with 
his hands. Absurd as it may appear, it was 
nevertheless true, that a keener thrill of remorse 
shot through his breast just then than any that 
had visited him since he dropped that fatal 
whisper into Lena Atherstone’s ear. There 
were few things—terribly few—from which he 
shrank; but he did shrink from accepting the 
gratitude of that gentle, true-hearted woman 
for this night’s work, knowing what manner of 


LIEUTENANT-GENER 
EXTRACT FROM THE AUTOBI( 
( N the 9th day of November, 1861, I left 


J New York for Havre in the steamer Arago, 


and was fortunate enough to meet on ship-| 


board Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott, who 
contemplated passing the winter in the south 
of France. 
age. Passengers, as usual, beguiled the time 
at whist. General Scott, Colonel Winthrop 


of New Orleans, Mr. Green, a retired merchant | 


of New York, and myself, made a table for the 
voyage. After the first day, instead of ‘ cut- 
ting,” as usual, for partners, Messrs. Winthrop 
and Green played constantly against the Gen- 
eral and myself. I mention this circumstance 
for the purpose of surprising gentlemen who, 
as whist-players, knew General Scott so long 
and so well, with the additional circumstance 
that during the whole voyage the General’s 
equanimity was undisturbed—that not a word 
of reproof, nor even an impatient gesture, was 
heard or observed. 

One evening after our rubber I said to the 
General, ‘‘ There is one question I have often 
wished to ask you, but have been restrained 
by the fear that it might be improper.” The 
General drew himself up, and said in his em- 
phatic manner, ‘‘ Sir, you are incapable of 
asking an improper question.” 
are very kind; but if my inquiry is indiscreet I 
am sure you will allow it to pass unanswered.” 
‘‘T hear you, Sir,” he replied. ‘‘ Well, then, 
General, did any thing remarkable happen to 
you on the morning of the battle of Chippe- 
wa?” After a brief but impressive silence he 
said, “‘ Yes, Sir; something did happen to me 
-—-something very remarkable. I will now for 
the third time in my life relate the story: 

“The 4th day of July, 1814, was one of ex- 
treme heat. On that day my brigade skirm- 
ished with a British force commanded by Gen- 
eral Riall from an early hour in the morning 
till late in the afternoon. We had driven the 
enemy down the river some twelve miles to 
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We had a rough fifteen days’ voy- | 


I said, ‘* You | 





success fe had achieved. ‘The feeling lasted 
some seconds before he could quite shake it off. 
and his laugh was rather forced when he an- 
swered, at last: 

** Be just before you're generous, petite cousine. 
Husbands seldom get credit from the best of 
wives, or you would have given yours his due, 
The whole burden of the evening was on those 
broad shoulders of his, and he carried it like 
a man. I deserve no thanks for being well 
amused ; but, if you must pay me for settling 
the flowers, I’ll smoke one of Robin’s excepcion- 
ales before we sleep, and we'll ery quits. Now 
you ought to be sent to bed; and if you don't 
look ghost-like at luncheon to-morrow, I'll own 
that you've a right to be proud of your house- 

| warming.” 





IGRAPHY OF THURLOW WEED. 


Street’s Creek, near Chippewa, where we en- 
| camped for the night, our army occupying the 
| west, while that of the enemy was encamped on 
the east side of the creek. After our tents 
had been pitched I observed a flag, borne by a 
man in peasant’s dress, approaching my mar- 
quee. He brought a letter from a lady who 
occupied a large mansion on the opposite side 
| of the creek, informing me that she was the 

wife of a member of Parliament, who was then 

at Quebec; that her children, servants, and a 
young lady friend were alone with her in the 

house; that General Riall had placed a sen- 
tinel before her door; and that she ventured, 
with great doubts of the propriety of the re- 
quest, to ask that I would place a sentinel upon 
the bridge to protect her against stragglers 
from our camp. I assured the messenger that 
the lady’s request should be complied with. 

Early the next morning the same messenger, 
| bearing a white flag, reappeared with a note 
from the same lady, thanking me for the pro- 
tection she had enjoyed, adding that, in ac- 
knowledgment of my civilities, she begged that 
I would, with such members of my staff as I 
chose to bring with me, accept the hospitali- 
ties of her house at a breakfast which had been 
prepared with considerable attention, and was 
quite ready. Acting upon an impulse which I 
have never been able to analyze or compre- 
hend, I called two of my aids, Lieutenants 
Worth and Watts, and returned with the mes- 
| senger to the mansion already indicated. We 
met our hostess at the door, who ushered us 
into the dining-room, where breakfast awaited 
us, and where the young lady previously re- 
ferred to was already seated by the coffee-urn. 
Our hostess, asking to be excused for a few 
minutes, retired, and the young lady immedi- 
| ately served our coffee. Before we had broken 
| our fast Lieutenant Watts rose from the table 
| to get his bandana (that being before the days 
| of napkins), which he had left in his cap on & 


side-table by the 
vhich he saw Indians approaching the house 
n one side, and red 

other, with an evident purpose of surround 


window, glancing through 


coats approaching it on 
ng it and us, and instantly exclaimed, ‘ Gen 
eral, we are betrayed!’ Springing from the 
table and clearing the house, I saw our dan- 
ger, and remembering Lord Chesterfield had 
said, ‘ Whatever it is proper to do, it is prop- 
er to do well,’ and as we had to run, and my 
legs were longer than those of my companions, 
[ soon outstripped them. As we made our 
escape we were fired at, but got across the 

lge in safety. 

‘‘T felt so much shame and mortification at 

ving so nearly fallen into a trap that I could 
scarcely fix my mind upon the duties which 
now demanded my undivided attention. I 
knew that I had committed a great indiscre- 
tion in accepting that singular invitation, and 
that if any disaster resulted from it I richly de- 
served to lose both my commission and my 
haracter. I constantly found myself wonder- 
ing whether the lady really intended to betray 
us, or whether we had been accidentally ob- 
served. The question would recur even amidst 
the excitement of battle. Fortunately my pres- 
ence and services in the field were not required 
until Generals Porter and Ripley had been en- 
gaged at intervals for several hours; so that 
when my brigade, with Towson’s artillery, were 
ordered to cross Street’s Creek my nerves and 
confidence had become measurably quieted and 
restored. I need the battle of 
Chippewa. That belongs to and is part of the 
history of our country. 


not describe 


It is sufficient to say 
that at the close of the day we were masters of 
the position, and that our arms were in no way 
discredited. The British army had fallen back, 
The 
mansion which I had visited in the morning 
was the largest house near, and to that the 
wounded officers in both armies were carried 
for surgical treatment. As soon as I could 
leave the field I went over to look after my 
wounded. I found the English officers lying 
on the first-floor, and our own on the floor 
above, 


leaving their wounded in our possession. 


I saw in the lower room the young 
lady whom I had met in the morning at the 
breakfast-table, her white dress all sprinkled 
with blood. She had been attending to the 
British wounded. On the second-floor, just as 
I was turning into the room where our officers 
were, I met my hostess. 

**One glance at her was quite sufficient to 
answer the question which I had been asking 
myself all day. She had intended to betray 
me, and nothing but the accident of my aid ris- 
ing for his handkerchief saved us from capture. 

“Years afterward, in reflecting upon this in- 
cident, I was led to doubt whether I had not 
misconstrued her startled manner as I sudden- 
ly encountered her. That unexpected meeting 
would have occasioned embarrassment in either 
contingency ; and it is so difficult to believe a 
lady of cultivation and refinement capable of 
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such an act, that I am now, nearly half a cen- 


to give my host- 


tury afte 
] 
I 


r the event, disposed 
ess the benefit of that doubt. 

“And now, Sir,” added the General, ‘‘ this 
is the third time y life I have told this 
story. I do not remember to have been spoken 
to before on the sul He 
looked at me, and seemed to be considering 
with himself a few m«¢ 


in my 
ject for many years.” 


ments, and then said: 
} intimacy with General 
Worth, I need not inquire how you came to a 
knowledge of our secret.” 

* Well, General,” I replied, ‘‘I have kept the 


secret faithfully f 


**Remembering your 


r more than forty years, al- 
ways hoping to obtain your own version of what 
struck me as a most remarkable incident in 
your military life.” 

We then chatted pleasantly about other inci- 
On remarking that 
when I saw him in September, 1812—then a 


major of artillery—he was at once the 


dents of the war of 1812. 


tallest 
and the slenderest person I had ever seen, he 
replied, ‘* Yes, Sir; you recall a physical fact 
which to those who see me now must appear 
incredible ; yet I remember that, in those days, 
the soldiers drew irreverent comparisons be- 


tween their commanding 


officer and a ramrod 
ora bean-pole.” 

Our passage was a protracted one, during 
which I had long and frequent conversations 
with General Scott, from whom I derived much 
valuable information. He was, though physic- 
ally infirm, in full possession of his intellectual 
faculties. We remained a day at Havre, for 
the purpose of accompanying him to Paris. 
The steamer which followed us from America 
brought the news of the taking of Messrs. Ma- 
son and Slidell, the Confederate commissioners, 
from the British vessel. This aroused a storm 
of official and popular indignation throughout 
England, with which the French press, if not the 
French government, sympathized. ‘The Hon. 
Mr. Dayton invited Lieutenant-General Scott, 
Archbishop Hug Mr. John Bigelow 
our consul at Pa 
for consultation. General Scott, then suffering 
from a fresh attack of gout, was unable to at- 
tend. In the hope of allaying the excitement 
which the capture of Messrs. Mason and Sli- 


then 
is), and myself to his house 


dell had occasioned, it was deemed important 
that a letter from General Scott should imme- 
diately appear in the French and English jour- 
nals. We all knew, however, that the General 
—then suffering acute pain, and his hand much 
swollen—was, physically at least, incapacitated. 
All knew how fastidiously careful the General 
was of his literary reputation, and how difficult 
it would be to induce him to adopt a line or a 
himself. But the 
emergency was so great that an effort had to 
be made, and the delicate and difficult duty of 
‘*belling the cat” was put upon me, 


sentence not written by 


Receiy- 
ing my instructions in regard to the points to 
be presented in the proposed letter, I repaired, 
not without many misgivings, to the Hotel West- 
minster, where I found the General suffering 
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1eumatic gout. He was much excited | gentlemen, at the Astor House, to a most inter- 
by the threats of war, and had already made up esting account of the various battles tl 


hat oc. 
his mind to return home i amer which curred between Vera Cruz and Mexico, from 
ht us to France, sayi rat, ** al n- my friend Kendall, editor of the New Orleay 


nt 


as he was, if England was to seize her Jcayune, who was attached to General Scott's 


to make war upon us, he could staff. In the course of this narrative he spoke 
his sense of duty and honor, remain | of General Scott from two stand-points. When 
He said that, in the event of a war, the army was in repose, and some of the ofjj- 
nd would make the city of New York her cers inclined to relax their discipline, and oth 
“attack; that, in view of the im- ers to “lay around loose,” General Scott was 
rotecting our great commercial as strict and vigilant as when preparing for bat 

an emergency, he had ma- tle. Officers were required at all times to we 
tured a plan of operations insuring its safety; their uniforms and side-arms. This occasioned 
and that, if too intirm to take the field, he could annoyance, and they not unfrequently aj plied 
and would save the city of New York. the epithet of ‘*Old Fuss and Feathers” to th 
After listening attentively to my message, | commanding general. But, added Mr. Ken 
said that he conenrred in the importance of | dall, on all occasions of difficulty and danger 
suggestion, and would promptly act upon , all thoughts and eyes were turned toward head 
it were nota physical impossibility. I re- | quarters. In preparing for battle, and whil 
wing how severely he was suf- | the conflict lasted, not only the orders but th 
a matter which deeply con- | gestures of General Scott were as anxiously 
f a country that he had | listened to and observed as they were prompt]; 
g and faithfully could have in-| and cheerfully obeyed. In battle, confidence 
duced me } 


lave preferred such a request ; in the wisdom of their general ins] ired oflic ers 
on my way from the Legation it had oc- | and soldiers alike, and rendered the army 
curred to me that if I could obtain from him in| vincible. Those who laughed at him while 
conversation his views of the points to be sub- | the sun was shining turned to him for safet 
mitted, and an idea of the spirit and temper! amidst the thunders and lightning of battle. 
ich the subject and occasion would inspire, | When we arrived at the capital, and General 


r) 


written out and submitted to) Scott announced his purpose to ride with his 
1d correction. To this sug-) staff, in full uniform, through the principal 
estion he cheerfully assented, and I took my streets of the city of the Montezumas, the ger 
romising to return with the draft of the | erals of his army, fearing that he would be 
‘as soon as it could be prepared. fired upon by persons in concealment, urged 
+, in my absence, Mr. Bigelow had , him, unavailingly however, to desist. Mr, Ken 
rk diligently preparing a letter—a/dall added that that ride through the con- 
hich, three hours afterward, I handed | quered capital of Mexico was a most impos 
neral Scott, who read it first with absorb- | ing and impressive military pageant; General 
interest, and again with critical attention. | Scott, splendidly mounted, a few feet in front of 
After expressing his warm approval of every | the staff, with his towering person and tall plun 
sentiment, and his admiration of its style and | attracting and reflecting back the rays of a bright 
tone, he attached his large, bold autograph to | sun, being the ‘‘ observed of all observers.” 
the letter, without making the slightest cha.ge Of the political episodes in General Scott's 
even in the punctuation, in regard to which he | life I shall have occasion to speak in another 
was known to be particularly tenacious and | chapter. Meantime it may be proper to say 
ensitive. I returned to the Legation, where | here that while, during the last six or seven 
my friends were as much surprised as delighted | years, other friends had frequently suggested 
with 


the success of an enterprise which they and occasionally urged me to work up into a 
ad deemed almost impossible. departed | book the material, personal and political, which 
had d 1 al t bl Id ted | book the material, personal and political, wl 
immediately for London, and on the follow-| during a long and somewhat eventful life in 
ing day General Scott’s letter appeared in the | subordinate positions had been accumulating, 
Times, News, Star, and Telegraph. Mr. Bige- | I never even mentally entertained the idea un- 
] : 
low prepared copies for the leading journals of | til stimulated by the following letter: 
Paris, It was accepted abroad and at home “ New Yorx, April 21, 
able and well-timed appeal to the judg- “ Drar Str,—I read a little faster than I recovered 
ment, reason. and good sense of both countries, | Vision. Your very interesting ‘ Letters from Europe’ 
, ar ! . * fio . , serve a place in every / rican library. This 
wy RE ES = ES the abi) Aes well deserve a place in every American ary. 
an l reflects equal ¢ redit Uj replat ality ¢ f Mr. | i, my candid judgment, independent of the frequent 
Bigelow and the patriotism of General Scott. mention in the book, with honor, of my name. Two 
General Scott entered the army of the United | paragraphs near the close of the book, describing your 
. na > . iret @ ance i Tew York Mi y F Wrank- 
States, as a captain of artillery, in 1808. His | first entrance Into New York, remind me of Frank 
y lin’s entrance into Philadelphia, and excite the hope 
; ; . that you may favor the world with a full autobiog- 
his subsequent career in our Florida, Blac k raphy. Ican not expect to live long enough to read 
Hawk, and Mexican wars served to brighten | the work, but you can give it the power of exciting 
. . ie ees fr sma 1 rs . > li ’ j »s i 2 
and freshen the laurels won in early life. [ | thou ands of sm art 0YS to conquer difficulties in the 
. career of distinguished usefulness. 
“With great esteem, yours truly, 
Mexico, to have listened, with several other | «tTxvrnow Wes.” ““Wixrietp Scort. 


name became illustrious as early as 1814, while 


remember, immediately after the conquest of 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
YHAT week was 
| in a sort of dizzy apprehension 
ther’s state of mind must have been lik 
» panting, hu 
coming d 
the 
ing shadows stealing over the 
ith strained and bl l cl 


she were counting the minut 


] assed DY 


mother ¢ 


nted creature, con 
I 
tal 


clock above the stal 


IY Se} 
me l 


n 
oom, 


swiftly 
hing le ac 

» cree] gare 
eves anc he beta 
came and went without 

t. it when I to rest, I 
inch of wild flowers on my | 
on which was written, ‘‘ God bl 


my thinki 
went found 
pillow, wra 
a paper 
dear child with many happy 1 
‘Horsingh: im was full of strangers. 

k,” the people said. 
our Visiting the race-course. Fa- 
went there daily ; but mother and I knew 
the great die was to be cast on the Wedn 


afterno 


wee 


very * good race 


was no hint of 


n—the last day but one of the races, 
that fell upon my 
ke me on that Wednesday morning seemed 
word. It 


conscit 


he sunbeam eyes and 
likeas is ve ry dreadf 
of 

t of what we must do 
ft th 


wondered at 


pierce 
wake 
trem! 
suff 
4 I have never 
d unhappy ] 
Vhen a wintry, 
is natural to cling t 


me 
to a 
at the 
er when we 


yusNess and to 


le though and 


s e shelter of our 


ll have ] 

. . 
untortunate 
] 


growing to be sluggard 
eS 


ple 
retic \ 


l awaits us without 
dull, warm, stupe- 
ng atmosphere of even an Esquimaux hut. 

At about twelve o’clock my father 
appearance down stairs. The table was spread 
solitary breakfast—mother and I had 
iad ours hours before—but he could scarcely 
at any thing. He called for some beer, and 
drank off a tumbler of the foaming liquor fe- 
verishly, He kept glancing out of the window 
at the sky. It was a tht, 
mother happening to mention that there 
been some heavy in the 
asked, quickly, the ground soft? And 
. sently went out and looked at the lawn, and 

ut his foot on it to feel whether the earth were 
iked 

At last the time came for him to set off. 

Flower brought the gig round to the hall 
door, and stood at the horse’s head while my 
father was ys leave of us. It was a very 
slight and short farewell. He scarcely spoke 
a word. He had been silent all the morning. 

‘Anne, will you give me that other driving- 
glove from the hall table? Thank you. Good- 
by, Lucy. Give him his head, Flower.” 

Ife was gone. He had just kissed mother’s 
forehead, jumped into the gig, and driven off 
very fast without once looking round. 

I turned to take mother’s hand. She pressed 
mine fondly, but did not speak, and hurried 


t! 
o the 


made hi 


for his 
] 


r 


brig warm day 


showers 


was 


FU 
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l head. In 


id locked on 


, hor sit still ar , 
I threw a broad | 
But 


race-course, 


the 


the road, of the throngs making for 


— le 
and monysiis f them in 
a long way 
- the tones in which 
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wafts 
But 
1ervor 


faint 
Talli 


off, 


tomye 
I cou 


is fancy 


Vv were 
Id not 
s and sen- 
about the great came back 
vy to the house, 


hot 


1g-room., 


; it off, 
sank down, and panting, on a couch in 

morni And there I staid, half 

ing, half re¢ with my arms folded on the 
», old-fashioned pillow, and my head rest 
s, hiding my face, 
And 


an 


lining, 
squar¢ 
and shutting 
at last I fe 
doze; but 

still as might be, 
think, 
but to lull my mind ties ) ina and so grad- 
being ind and weary, I 
sank into a , dreamless slumber. _ 


ed voice in my 


ing on my 


light 


arm 
and sound. 
At first 


courted it, a 


S50 
it was uneasy 
nained as 
, nor to hope, 
tion; 


rying neither to f nor to 


ia 
i 


ally, youn healthy 


I was awakened by an agitat 
ear. 

‘Anne Dear Anne! 
What is the matter ?” 

My first thought « on waking was that it had 
been selfish of me to sleep there while mother 
wa swith anxiety and heart-sickening 
upprehensic I raised my head, and my eyes 
tered Donald Ayrlie’s. 
over me, with a perplexed face. . 

“No, said I, hastily pushing my hair 
back from my flushed face. ‘I am quite well; 
but I—I could not read, and I was so tired, and 
the heat— ll asleep.” 

** You look like the little Nancy who sat on 
Doctor Hewson’s knee, and cried when I went 

ray to school,” said Donald, si 
taking my hand, and looking with an 
inexpressible tenderness into my face. And 
in minute—I can not tell how or in 
what words it was conveyed—I knew that he 
loved me, and that he was asking 
wife. ‘Two hours before I should have denied 
that I was aware of this feeling in him, and not 
denied untruly; but now that the words were 
spoken, it seemed to that I had always 
known it; and when he said, ‘*‘ Anne you must 
have seen how I love you—I think I 
have loved you ever since we were children to- 
her’—I could utter no words of denial. I 
knew that I should be subjecting myself to an 


Are you not well? 


aT 


s wrestling Ln¢ 


encoun He was bend ing ; 


no.”’ 


\ tting down be- 
side me, 


then a 


s 


me to be his 


me 
dearly 


get 
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accusation of heartlessness and coquetry if I 


tacitly admitted that I had seen his love, and 
carelessly let it ripen, and then were to reject 
it after all. And at that moment hope and 
happiness were so out of tune with the dolor 
ous strain of the life around me, that it seemed 
impossible to welcome them selfishly ; and yet, 
for the life of me, I could not say a word. 

‘You did know it, Anne? It has seemed 
to me often as if any words of mine were need- 
less to tell you how dear you are to me; and I 
have hoped that—that you felt this too. Won't 
you say a word, dearest ?” 

At this moment my mother opened the door, 
and stood looking at us. ‘The contrast between 
her sorrow-worn face and Donald’s, all aglow 
with hope and youth, brought the hot tears to 
my eyes. Iran to her, and hid my face on her 
shoulder, crying, 

“No, no; don’t ask me. 
not.” 

If I could not make mother happy, I would 
be sorry with her. That was no time to bask 
in the sunshine of joyful love. 

I sobbed bitterly, and without thinking of 
giving myself any account of my emotion. But 
now I believe—I know—that I was pitying my 
self for renouncing his true love more than I 
pitied Donald. 
from my heart. 
pity, for I was never so blind as not to know 
him for better, stronger, nobler than I. He 


lost 


I can not, I can 


And yet I was sorry for him 


nounced in turning away from him. 

A hasty word or two explained the scene to 
my mother. She had been startled at first 
with the dread that Donald was the bearer of 
ill news from the race-course. 


‘*‘ Have you no word to say to me, Mrs. Fur- 
asked Donald, looking at my mother. } 


ness ?” 
He was quite pale now, and the light had gone 
out of his face. 

Mother was greatly agitated. 
Donald with a true affection. 


She 
But 
lost her nerve and the mild self-possession that 


loved 


she 


had once made all her words ring full and true | 


like sterling coin. She trembled and stam- 


mered, holding me circled in one arm, and | 


nervously stroking my hair with the 
hand, as I kept my face still hidden 
shoulder. 

“Oh, Donald, what shall I say to you? 
can not at this moment urge Anne to accept 
your suit. It would not be just. It would not 
—I fear it would be dishonorable. I—I— 
not press it now, dear Donald, I implore you.” 

I well understood that mother was thinking 


other 
on her 


that it would be neither just nor honorable to | 
tie Donald’s lot to that of a girl whose father | 


might be at that moment an utterly ruined and 
—worse, far worse—a disgraced man. But he 
took her words differently. 

**T shall not urge her, Mrs. Furness, be very 
sure. Although it were my life I was begging 
of her, I could not take it from a grudging 


hand. Jf it were my life! It is more to me 


Truly I had the most claim to | 


a slighter thing in losing me than I re- | 


had | 


I } 


Do | 
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than the mere right to go on living. If Anne 
had loved me—” 
He stopped as if the words choked him, ang 
there was a moment’s absolute dead silen: 
which seemed to last an hour. Then he pr 
ceeded— 
‘Let her do that which is ‘just’ and ‘h 
| orable.” I am sure she will. I wish her hap- 
py. There is no one to blame. I have by on 
a fool, and believed what I wished.” 
** Donald, don’t go so! 
a word 


Stay a moment 
cried mother, releasing 


let me say 
me from her arms, «nd making a step forward 

**T can not. For God's sake don’t stop me! 
Let me go into the air. I shall—die—if—y 
stay here.” 

I looked up at hearing the broken tones of 
his voice and his labored breathing. Tis chest 
|was heaving as though it would burst. He 
| struggled hard to command himself. As h 
ran out of the room I rushed to the window, 
and followed him with my eyes; and befor 
he reached the bottom of the garden I say 
him lean his forehead against a tree, and burst 
into a passion of convulsive sobs. 

The sun sank and sank. The sounds of 
clattering hoofs and trampling feet and rolling 
wheels, and loud, boisterous, whooping voices, 
began to be heard from the road. Our meal 
remained almost untasted on the table. Mo- 
ther and I sat hand in hand, and gradually 
ceased all poor pretense of encouraging each 
other by words, and sank into silence. And 
| thus we waited, waited, waited in the darken- 
| ing room. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Ir was quite dark before we heard the sound 
| of wheels upon the gravel of the drive. The 
maid had brought the lamp into the room, but 
| mother had bidden her shade it, and leave it 
on a side-table. We kept the windows open, 
partly because it was a close, sultry night, and 
partly that we might hear the sound of the 
gig’s approach. A large, weird-looking moth 
flew in and fluttered and wheeled about th 
light, and, striking itself now and then against 
the glass globe, made a sound at which we 
|started, and our pulses throbbed painfully. 
There was no other sound. 
}in the garden. ‘The noises had died away in 
the road. There was, doubtless, some roister- 
ing mirth rife in Horsingham, but out there in 
the country all was brooding heat, darkness, 
and silence. 

**Can you not catch the foolish creature ?” 
said my mother, nervously twitching the fin- 
gers I held in mine, as the moth struck itself 
| against the lamp with a dull thud. ‘It will 
| be scorched. Put it out into the air.” 
| Mother spoke almost in a whisper. I rose 
| to obey her, trying to catch the insect in my 
| handkerchief, when at that moment we heard 
| the sound of wheels. 


Not a twig moved 
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he said mother, very 
faintly. Her face was ashy pz 
aned back on the like one 


} ) 
cKness. 


ne. is coming!” 


ile, and she 


sofa in mortal 

to 

ran to her I carefully enveloped 
Ithy 


im 


me now to remember 


It seems strange 
that before I 


the moth, with a sudden stea 
in my handkerchief, carried h 


movement, 
to the win 
w. and shook him out into an unseen 


odor- 
us garden-bed. 

“Shall I go to the door ?” I asked, 
close by my mother, but not touching her, and 
clasping my hands tightly together. 

‘‘Let Sarah open the door. He might be 


a standing 


vexed at your going.” 

[here was a short pause, more intolerable, 
is it seemed at the moment, than all the hours 
of waiting we had gone through, before the door- 

Its were withdrawn. ‘Then we heard voices, 
the stamping of hoofs, and Flower crying, an 
orily, **Woa then! We Damn 

e, can’t thee stand still half a second, thou 

rsed fidgety brute, thou!” And then a long 
string of muttered oaths and blasphemies, which 


e-y, lass! 


d away, mingled with the noise of the ve- 
icle being driven round to the stable-yard. 
Footsteps came heavily along the hall, and 
the door of the room in which we were was 
flung roughly open. 
‘Thank God, you've got home all safe, dar- 
ling George! I was beginning to be almost 
exclaimed mother. 
juite strongly, even cheerfully, and advanced 
ward my father, and put her hand on his 
shoulder. In her great pity and undying love 
r him she found strength to show him a 
brave, bright face in the first of his 
return. 


veary,” my 


moment 
nothing but comfort from der. But my father 
seemed scarcely conscious of her voice or of 
her touch. 

heavily into a chair. 

Gervase Lacer had entered with him, and 
his eyes met mine as I looked up at him in 
but 
he glanced away, and did not support my gaze 
for an instant. 

‘I think,” he said, hurriedly, “that you 
might as well send the servant-girl to bed. 
Get of the 


surprise at father’s demeanor and aspect ; 


She can’t do any good. 


way.” 


her out 


Then the truth flashed upon me that my fa- 
ther was intoxicated. 
so before in all my life. 


I had never seen him 

I glanced at mother, 
and saw in the anguish of her white face that 
she perceived it also. 

‘* Lucy,” muttered father, in a thick voice, 
and taking her hand in his, ‘‘ you mustn’t be 
cast down, my girl! Lucy—there’s—there’s 
been foul play. Damned foul play. Sut 
Whiffles, Lucy—Whiffles is a trump. We 
shall—we shall smash ’em next time. I have 
friends. Lacer is my friend. Whiffles is my 
friend. Lucy—h’sh! it’s a secret. The bay 
colt ‘Il astonish them yet. Ha, ha, ha!” 

He burst into a discordant laugh which made 


She spoke 


Let fate do its worst, he should have | 


He stumbled strangely, and fell | 
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us shiver, 


Then all at once his heavy eyes 
became aware of me—they had rested on me 
before, but apparently without seeing me—and 
he said, stillin the same thick tones, but with an 
altered manner ! Take 


, * Take her away, Lucy 
the chil she mustn’t see this.” 


laway! She 


al 
al 


Nile 


sut 


l the while he held his wife’s hand in 
one of his; and with the other he presently be- 
gan to tearing it off with un 

certain, helpl By-and-by his head 
drooped forward on his arms, which rested on 
he still holding mo- 
drawing her down until she 
» him, although he con- 
{tinued to murmur, “*Go away, and take the 
| hild, Li CV. Take the child. Sh 


his.” 


} 
loosen his cravat, 
ss fingers, 
the table in front of him— 
ther’s hand, and 
knelt on the floor beside 
mustn’t see 
But soon his fingers relaxed their hold, 
and released her, and he fell into a stupor rath- 
er than a sleep. 
| None of us spoke a word until his heavy 
breathing had lasted some minutes. ‘Then 
Mr. Lacer whispered to me once more to send 
|the girl to bed. I went into the kitchen to 
dismiss her, and found her nodding and blink- 
ing sleepily beside a flaring candle. She was 
thankful to be allowed to go to bed. She had 
not bolted the kitchen door, Flower not having 
| yet returned from putting the mare up in the 
stable. I told her that I would see to the fas- 
|tenings of the house, and dismissed her up 
| stairs. 

When I went back into the sitting-room I 
found that father was partially aroused from his 
sleep, although he was far from being in full 
possession of his consciousness. 
| Mother's face looked rigid as stone, and her 
eyes unnaturally bright. 
| age amazed me. 


Her force and cour- 
She spoke in a firm, steady 


| voice. 

‘George, dearest, you must goto rest. We 
will talk together in the morning. We are all 
tired now. It is late.” 

‘*Lacer,” stammered my father, letting his 
clenched fist fall heavily on the table—-‘* Lacer 
—you’re my friend. Are you or are you not 
Will you back the—the bay colt, 
| to run against the field—the jie/d, I say! 
ery horse! Ever 
We ll—we'll train a 

Wait a while! 


| cret. 


| my friend ? 
Ey- 
y jockey—cursed swindlers! 
jockey ourselves. sh! 
H’sh, h’sh, h’sh! It’s a se- 
3ut if the bay colt doesn’t smash them 
all—you may poison him! 
| may poison—no, you may 
That would be the best. 
| ha, ha!” 

Again came that dreadful drunken laugh, 
which this time ended in a hoarse gasp; and he 


Ha, ha, ha! you 
poison me, my boy! 


Ha, ha, ha! Ha, 


| tore his shirt open as though he were choking. 
Then looking at me with a strange, vacant 
stare, he mumbled out once more, “ 
| the child, Lucy. 


mustn’t see this ;” 


Take away 
Take—take her away. She 
and then dropped his head 
again, hiding his face on his folded arms. 

| At a sign from mother I withdrew into a 
| distant part of the room, standing behind my 
father, so that he could not see me. Then she 
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bent over him and kissed his hair—the once ! 


bright curling hair she had been so proud of, 
now grizzled and dank and tangled and un- 
cared for—and coaxed him and prayed him to 
be comforted and go to his rest. 

**Come, Furness! Do as your wife wish- 
Mr. Lacer, taking hold of father’s 


Lacer’s voice roused him somewhat. 


said 
arm. Mr. 
He made 
himself, 
= My wife!” he cried. ‘6A good wife, La- 
cer! An angel! ‘The sweetest woman—the 
sweetest woman in the world, I say! Poor 
Lucy! 


es, : 


an effort to raise his head and steady 


my poor girl!” 

Here he began to moan weakly, and fell into 
a fit of sobbing, although only a few stray tears 
rolled slowly down his cheeks. Mother ran te 
take his hand, and kiss it; but he pushed her 
from him with the action of a peevish child, 
and murmuring that no one cared for him; 
that that he had done all for 
others, and that they never believed him, never 
had any confidence in him 


he was alone; 


ing all men to witness that his luck had been 
infernal, and chuckling over the sure success of 
anew project which must be kept secret—secret 
as the grave—he gradually suffered Mr. Lacer 
to lead him to his chamber. 

Mother sat quite still, with her two hands 
pressed upon her temples, staring blankly out 
into the darkness. I did not dare to speak to 
her. I scarcely dared to breathe or move. <A 
strange feeling was upon me, which made me 
dread to break the stillness; a feeling as of a 
climber on a steep precipice, whom a panic fear 
suddenly unnerves, and who, incapable of mak- 
ing a step backward or forward, clings with 
clenched hands to the spot whereon he finds 
himself. So we Mr. 
Lacer came bac kK. 

‘* He is asleep,” he said, seating himself with 
his face in shadow, and leaning his head upon 
his hand. “ He fell asleep immediately.” 

There was a pause, 

**T need not ask—I will spare you the pain 
of trying to break it tome. Every thing is 
lost,’ said my mother, in a low voice. 

“Every thing.” 

‘¢T knew it.” 


remained silent until 


But although she had, in truth, anticipated his | 


answer, it gave her ablow when it came. Hope 
strikes many fibrous roots into the heart; and 
I think mother had scarcely known that any 
still lurked in hers, until she learned it by the 
pain of having it torn out. 

Mr. Lacer began trying to explain to us how 
it had come to pass that the race had been so 
disastrous for father. I gathered little from his 
explanation beyond the fact that there had been 
fraud, and lying, and swindling; tampering with 
trusted agents, bribing, spying, villainy. ‘‘Our” 
horse had been beaten. But even that would 


not have involved utter ruin, if the favorite had | 


won. ‘At the last moment I got Furness to 


hedge, so as to save something out of the fire, | 


if only that cursed beast had got first to the 


; and alternately call- | 
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winning-post.” But the favorite too had been 
ignominiously beaten. Accusations of foul play 
had been in every mouth. The horses had re- 
turned to weigh in, surrounded by a mob of 
yelling and infuriated ruffians. One man had 
been roughly handled, and only escaped worse 
injury—perhaps death—by the protection of 
gang of hired pugilists, with whom he had proy- 
idently surrounded himself. ‘There had been a 
fearful uproar, and one that was remembered in 
Horsingham for many a year afterward, 

Mr. Lacer grew heated at the recollection of 
the scene. More than one deep, angry curse 
had escaped him, when mother shuddering], 
put up her hand to stop him. : 


He ceased speak 
ing on her gesture, 


But after a second or two 
he said, excitedly, ‘* You know, Mrs. Furness, 
how I feel for you. I do, on my soul! Sut 
you must forgive me if I don’t stop to pick my 
words like a young lady. J have been badly 
hit, too. This has been a black day for me,” 

‘You too!” cried mother. Then she made 


& moan, wringing her hands, and murmuring, 

“What a curse this is! what a curse!” 

rocking herself backward and forward. 
Then—for he was genuinely sorry for her— 


and 


he took back his words in a measure, and tried 
| to comfort her. Though things were bad, they 
were, perhaps, not so desperate after all! For 
himself, he should tide over it. And Furness 
—if Furness could only get away out of the 
place—clean away—good luck might come back 
to him. She (mother) must be firm, Ad was 
| not lost, so long as she was stanch. 

Mother was walking up and down the room, 
| with her hands again pressed to her temples, 
and made no answer. I doubt whether she 
heard what Mr. Lacer was saying. Then he 
| turned tome, and spoke very earnestly, and said 
| that I, too, must be firm, and not yield to the 
pressure of misfortune which might be fright- 
ened away by a brave front. Weak yielding 
|never did any good. He insisted much on the 
| necessity of our being jirm. I did not under- 
stand the full purport of his words until after- 
ward. 
|  ** Why did you let George drink ?” said mo- 
| ther, stopping all at once with a strange sudden 
| flash of anger, and disregarding what Mr. Lacer 
was saying tome. ‘‘ You might, at least, have 
let him come home to us in his senses! Am I to 
have that horror? It would be the worst of all. 
I would rather beg barefoot by his side than see 
him degraded in that way. You don’t know 
;} what George was. You have never seen him 
at his best, as we knew him. Such a frank, 
upright, manly nature! I thought my heart 
would break when I found—” She ceased, un- 
willing to finish her sentence, and walked wildly 
}up and down the room again. 

Gervase Lacer looked startled at first by this 
| outburst, but he answered with a gentleness and 
forbearance that moved me. He assured mo- 
ther that he had had no power to prevent her 
husband from drinking. A knot of men had 
| gathered round him, losers like himself. Fur- 





ss had been so excited and upset by the whole 
scene on the race-course that he scarcely seem- 
ed to know what he was doing. 

‘‘] could not get him away from them, Mrs. 
Furness,” he said. ‘‘ How was it possible that I 
But I stuck by him. I 
was determined not to leave him until he was 
And God knows I dreaded facing 

But I thought I was acting a 
riend’s part. I could do no more.” 

Mother gave him her hand, and piteously 
begged his pardon. ‘‘I’m half distracted, I 
| ‘“* But to see George in that 
‘ You don’t know whatit is tome. Ni 
poverty could be so bitter, nor half so bitter. I 


hould have done so? 


safe at home. 
1 and Anne. 


” she said. 
state- 
have always been so—so—proud of him!” 

Her lips trembled, and she burst into tears 
It was almost a relief to see them. Her dry- 
eved misery had been terrible to me. I signed 
to Mr. Lacer not to speak, and he stood watch- 
her uneasily, as she sobbed with her face 
den in her hands. I did not approach her. 
I felt that it was best to refrain from speech at 
that moment. ‘There was not ant 

ision between 


, 
] 
a 


gonism, but 
l her 
quick instinct of affection that even while I 
pitied my father—and God knows that I did 
pity him—I felt resentment against him at 

ht of her suffering. It was so. I could not 


Mother knew with 


us, 


help the feeling. 

I had not forgotten that I had undertaken to 
see to the fastenings of the house. The kitch- 
en door had been left open, and there was no 
In all iikeli- 
hood he had come home in a state of drunken- 


reliance to be placed on Flower. 
ness, as was his wont—a state in which, how- 
ever, he seemed alw ays to possess a mechanical 
power of attending to his stable duties. Flower 
had never been known to neglect a horse, father 
was accustomed to boast in speaking of the man. 

I explained my errand in a word or two, and 
taking up a small lamp which had been left 
burning in the hall, I made for the kitchen. 

In a moment I heard Mr. Lacer’s footsteps 
following me, and I stopped, and turned, and 
He 
pressed on after me, however, saying that it was 
not safe to let me do such an office alone at that 
late hour. : I made no further remonstrance, 
but went straight into the kitchen, being bent 
on getting my errand accomplished as quickly 
as might me. The large, stone-flagged kitchen 
was empty and silent. All was undisturbed 
there. 3ut the door, as I had conjectured to 
be likely, was left unbarred. 

‘*Flower has gone to bed, and thought or 
cared nothing about the safety of the house,” 
I said, bending down and using all my strength 
to move the heavy bolt that grated dolefully 
through the silent house. But Mr. Lacer bade 
me let him do it, and took my hand to remove 
it from the bolt, as I thought; but on a sudden 
he stooped, and kissed my fingers lightly—al- 
most timidly. 

I turned on him, drawn to my full eight, 
startled and flushed and indignant. 


bade him go back; I was not frightened. 
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Please to fasten the di 
I must 


or, or let me do it. 
return to my mother,” 

Then he burst out with a kind of suppressed 
vehemence, clasping his hands tightly together 
with the action of one forcibly restraining him- 
self from demonstrative ge ives. 

‘** Anne, don’t be angry with me! You can’t 
suppose I meant to offend you? I would die 

1 than offend vou. 
what is in my heart- 
‘No, no! i 
more !” 
at tl 


you to-nig 


sooner 


But I must say now 


t ask for an 
I can not leave 
ht without telling you that—that no- 
A Oh, Anne, if 
you would give me the right to love and cher- 
ish you, I wot 


answer is moment. 


thing can alter my 
1 ld devote my life to making you 
happy.” 

Now that he had spoken, I felt strangely self- 
My agitation seemed to have fled. 
I answered him with a tremor in my voice, but 
scarcely any at my heart. 
of love 


You must know 


possessed. 


**This is no time to 
I can think only of 

that it 
»! Tam not ungrateful. 
excited and unstrung, 


to me, 
is so—must be 
But you, too, are 
You are speaking from 
overwrought feeling—sympathy.” 

sake! I can’t bear 
1, starting back from me as if I 


**Oh, stop, for God's 
that!” he cri 
had stung him. 

‘I do not mean to hurt you,indeed! It 
would be heartless and ungrateful beyond meas- 
ure. But I know that I ought not to accept 
seriously what you say now in a generous im- 
pl lse of pity.” 

Again he interrupted me, this time gripping 
my wrist until the pressure of his fingers hurt 
me, 

“*T tell you I can’t bear it, Anne! Don’t, 
for God’s sake, talk of my—my generosity !” 

After a moment’s pause he more 
I ever did or 
Believe that, 
If. 1 had known you 
It shall not 
Cast in your lot with me, Anne. 
We are in the same boat.” 

“Nay! boat hi: 
Keep out of it.” 

“*T tell you, Anne, that we will sink or swim 
together.” 

He tried to take my hand 
back. 


resumed 
calmly, ‘*I love you better than 
shall love any mortal woman. 
Anne, whatever happens, 
Sut it is not too late. 


sooner— 
be too late. 


Our made shipwreck. 


again, but I drew 


‘¢ You are not angry, Anne ?” he said. 

‘Angry! No; I am not angry. I feel that 
it is generous of you to come forward at this 
moment of trouble and misery.” 

*T could not leave you to-night, dearest, 
without telling you that all the trouble only 
I held my tongue 


while you were the prosperous heiress of Water- 


makes you dearer to me. 
Eardley. But now I can speak without my sin- 
cerity and disinterestedness being suspected.” 
This jarred on me. I wished he had not said 
it. ‘ Pray,” said I, “let us speak no more of 
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this to-night. Let me go to mother. She is, 
and ought to be, my first consideration.” 

‘“*But you are mine, Anne! First and best 
and dearest. There, 1 will not try to detain 
I have 
Think of me a 


you. I will press for no answer now. 
eased my heart by speaking. 
little kindly if you can.” 

We returned to the sitting-room, where mo- 
ther was standing at the open window. 

**How close and heavy it is!” she mur- 
mured, without turning her head, as she heard 
us enter. ‘‘Not a breath stirring! Is the 
house secured ?” 

We told her that it was so. 
Lacer took his leave. 

“You must walk ? 
no apprehension ? 
enough. 


And then Mr, 
It is late. You have 
Our road is generally safe 
But at this time—” 

‘* Apprehension! None whatever. People 
will be about all night long. And, though it is 
late for Water-Eardley, it is really not such a 
terrible hour. It wants half an hour to mid- 
night. I will 
be here betimes in the morning.” 

He went away into the sultry darkness, 

I was so weary that I thought I must fall 
asleep the instant my head touched the pillow. 
But as soon as I was in my bed I was haunted 
and haunted by troops of thoughts and fears 
and fancies that rushed through my brain and 
broke my rest. 


God bless you, Mrs. Furness! 


Only as the dawn began to glimmer throngh 
my window did I fallasleep. And I woke with 
a violent start, as if I had been struck, when 
the sun was high. 


———_——— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

I was first in the breakfast-room; but mo- 
ther presently stole down stairs, white and noise- 
less as a ghost. 

“Your father is asleep,” she said, almost in 
a whisper, although his room was far out of 
ear-shot. ‘*I have no heart to disturb him. 
It is better that he should sleep.” 

In truth, we both dreaded the moment when, 
awaking from the heavy stupor that steeped 
him in forgetfulness, he should live to the full 
consciousness of all that had happened yester- 
day. 

[ persuaded mother to take some tea. For 
a long time she refused to attempt to eat, say- 
ing that she felt as if food would choke her. 
But I finally succeeded in getting her to swal- 
low a few mouthfuls, on the plea that if she 
broke down and fell ill it would be an over- 
whelming blow for father. I told her, as we 
sat at the breakfast-table, what Gervase La- 
cer had said to me last night. She leaned her 
head on her hand, and looked at me thought- 
fully. ‘* expected this,” she said. ‘* What 
answer did you make him ?” 

‘*T told him that I conld make him none at 
that time, mother,” I replied, casting down my 
eyes under her gaze. 


| now beginning to see in their true light. 


long time. 
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| Do you love him, Anne?’ 
| ‘Love him! I—I—don’t know, mother.” 

** My darling, I have watched him closely. 
and I am afraid—afraid that he is not good 
enough for my Anne.” 

‘* Oh, mother!” 

“Tt is not foolish mother’s fondness that 
makes me say so, nor any prejudice against 
Gervase. I like him. He 
kind—” 

‘¢T am sure, mother,” I broke in, ‘ that we 
have reason to like him, and to be grateful to 
him.” 

She made no answer. 

‘**Ts it not generous and noble on his part to 
ask me to be his wife at the very moment when 
—when loss and trouble have fallen upon us ?” 

“Do you think he is the only one that could 
be so generous? Love does not reckon and 
balance in that way.” 

‘*T can not be insensible or unmoved by it, 
mother,” 

‘*'That is pity and gratitude. 
chameleon-like. 


is genial and 


Gervase is too 
He has no holdfast in himself, 
He takes his colors from those he is with, and 
sways backward and forward weakly.” 

** He has been steadfast enough to father,” J 
said, with a little touch of indignation; for I 
thought she was hard on Gervase. 

** Against what temptation to be otherwise ? 
His is just the nature to flatter itself that it is 
devoted to friendship at the very moment it is 
simply following the current of its own inclina- 
tions. 3ut I will not vex you, my child. If 
you loved him indeed—” 

She stopped and returned my glance with a 
wan half smile. ‘No, Anne; you do not love 
him. Ah, no,no,no! Ifyou loved him, I should 
be anxious and uneasy. Many things would 
conspire to make me so—things that I am only 
sut 
as it is—hard! Was that your father’s bell ? 
Is he stirring yet ?” 

Mother glided out of the room and up the 
stairs with a light, stealthy tread. 

The idea of my father’s waking, and all that 
it involved, came to banish, in a measure, the 
thoughts called up by the conversation that had 
just come to anend. They remained in abey- 
ance, as it were. I listened breathlessly for a 
There was no sound to be heard 
up stairs. Mother must have been mistaken, 
I thought. I stole up to the door of my pa- 
rents’ chamber. It was open, and I entered 
softly. Father was up and dressed, sitting by 
a little table on which he leaned his elbows, 
while his face was hidden in his hands. A cup 
of tea stood untasted beside him. Mother was 
bending over him, with her hand upon his 
head. She looked up as I entered, but said 
no word. 

Presently my father groaned aloud. 
away and leave me, Lucy. 
You can never forgive me. 
me.” 

‘*Oh, George, if you knew what a knife you 


‘Go 
I am a wretch. 
You must hate 
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plunge into my heart when yousayso! Though 
I know, darling, you don’t mean it—yet I can 
not bear to hear the words.” 
‘‘] do mean it. You must hate me. 
ought to hate me.” 
‘*Hate you, my 
if I could hate 


You | 


own one! Oh, George, 


eorge! you, whom should I 
“Those who have done you good, and not 
vil—who have not ruined and disgraced you 
1 your child—your father.” And he groaned 
nin his misery. It was the first time that 

he had voluntarily mentioned my grandfather 

r many a long day, and I noted it. 

‘You know, George,” returned mother, with 
a quiet air of conviction, ‘‘ that you are the first 
and dearest in the world to me. It would be 
late in the day for you to begin to doubt that, 
r for me to protest it.” 

‘*So much the worse for you, my poor girl! | 
So much the worse—so much the worse.” 

Mother took up the cup and offered it to his 
parched lips. ‘‘Take some tea, dear George,” 
she said. “It will do you 

He turned away with a gesture of disgust. 

Pah!” he exclaimed; ‘‘I can’t touch it. I} 
in't touch any thing, unl 
He saw me standing hesitatingly 


Zor yd.” 


Get me some 
brandy.” 
just within the door, as he turned his head 

vay from the cup mother was proffering to 
him, and fixed a haggard gaze on me. 

What a face it was that lsaw! White, with 

ning eyes and stubbly beard, and wild, un- 
kempt hair! Father seemed to have grown 

h years older since yé sterday . 

“Ts that you, Anne?” he said, hoarsely. 
‘Poor lass! tis a hard thing to have to be 
ashamed of thy father.” 

**Ashamed!” echoed my mother, fixing a 
kindling eye on me as though to prompt me to 
rotest against the word. But I was tongue- 
I could not utter a syllable. 

‘* Ay, Lucy, ashamed. The girl would fain 
tell a lie and deny it, but she can not. You 
may thank God for that, Lucy. I mind the 
time when J could not have told a lie to save 
my life. Oh-h-h!” 

He uttered a long-drawn, quivering sigh, 
partly extorted by bodily pain; for as he closed 
his heavy eyelids and pressed his hands to his 
brow, it was easy to see that he was suffering 
from a racking headache. 

“Won't you try to take any thing, my dar- 
ling ?” said mother, in a coaxing tone. ‘‘ And 
let me bathe your forehead. There—so. That’s 
my own dear. Poor, burning forehead !” 

She drew his head on to her breast as if he 
had been a child, and steeped her handkerchief 
in some sweet waters and laid it on his brow. 
Father remained passive for a second or two. 
Then his broad, strong chest began to heave, 
and the great veins stood out on his forehead 
like cords, and he burst into a terrible passion 
of tears. Terrible it was—very terrible to me, 
to see the powerful man’s frame gasping and 
struggling, and to hear his laboring sobs. 
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‘Oh, Lucy, Lucy, you are an angel from 
Oh, my poor, gentle Lucy! I— 
e said, in a hoarse whisper, and 
drawing a long gasping breath between every 


heaven! 
hall—die,” h 


two or three words, 
As 
vr I saw her kneel down on the 
floor and put her arms round my father, and I 
heard the murmur of her voice lavishing every 
fond am epithet upon him she could 
hing him to be comforted. 

Down stairs I found Mr. Lacer, who had just 
He asked for my father, and how Mrs. 
Furness was this mor 


Then he 


Mother made a sign for me to g¢ 


I closed the doc 


away. 


1 loving 


think of, and besee« 


I 
} 


arrived, 
ning, in nearly his ordi- 
nary tone. looked at me wistfully, 
and said: 

** How 
comfort to you to know that I love you better 
than all the world besides!) That your happi- 
ness and welfare are the dearest of my 
heart! Well, Anne, I will say no more at this 
moment if it di 
owe me some kindness fi 


I wish, my dearest, that it were any 


wish 


stresses you. But—you will 
r my patience, Anne? 
Throw me a crumb or two of hope to live on, 
won't you? Not even a kind look?’ 
This tone was distasteful to me. 


And as I 


| felt that it was so—as I shrank away from the 


hand he stretched forth to take mine, mother’s 
words came into my head: ‘* You don’t love 
him, Anne. Ah, no, no,no!” I own toa per- 
verse vexation on remembering them. I was 
unreasonable, irritable, and altogether out of 
tune. But I made a struggle to conceal, if I 
could not overcome, the feeling. 

Mr. Lacer began to move restlessly about the 
room. Now looking out of the window into the 
flower-garden; now idly fluttering the leaves 
of some books of prints that lay on the side- 
table. Where was my father? Was he not 
coming Aheadache? Well, some soda- 
water and brandy would cure that, and the fresh 
air; or, if not cured, it must be endured. Time 
was precious, and the morning was slipping 


lve 
ips 


down ? 


away. 

“What is there to be done that is so press- 
ing? Must my father go into Horsingham ?” I 
asked. 

** Yes, yes; he must go, of course. And so 
must I. I have appointments with —several 
people. And this is the last race-day, and the 
Horsingham Plate will be run for at three—” 
Mr. Lacer checked himself, and turned away 
abruptly to the window. 

‘Oh, you are not going—father is not going 
again to that dreadful race-course ? 

“I don’t suppose Furness need show there.” 

‘‘But you? Are you going ?” 

**T must !” he answered, sharply, and with an 
impatient frown on his face. 

A week should have remonstrated 
against this resolution. Now I felt it was im- 
possible for me to assume any privilege of inti 


ago I 


mate friendship with Gervase Lacer. His stern 
ness displeased me less than his tenderness. 
And again mother’s words rang in my ears: 
* You do not love him, Anne. Ah, no, no, no!” 
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‘IT wish.” said I, 


r were here.” 


after a minute’s pause, 


Gervase turned quickly, and asked, with ea- 
‘‘Has Doctor 
When did you see him last ?” 

‘He has not been at Water-Eardley for 
y weeks. Mother spoke of sending for 
im. Bat she 


Hewson been here? 


gerness, 


feared it might displease my fa 
And 
would she dream of disre- 
aited until 
it, and 


‘rif she did so without consulting bim. 
now, less than ever, 


garding father’s wishes. So she v 


able to ask him about 


ht. She was quite right.” 





» grandfather to be at hand on 
her account. But ] 


lf is her last consideration 
always,’ 

*““T trust that I should 
best for h 1 But—I have no reason 
to desire Doctor Hewson’s presence for my own 


wish that which was 
r and you. 





sake “i 

‘You? Why not?” 

‘‘He is an enemy of mine—or, at least, no 
friend.” 

I was taken by surprise, and felt that I flushed 
and stammer¢ 
tion. I had a secret conviction that it was true, 
although I could not in the least tell how I had 
arrived at the conviction. 


d as I tried to combat this asser- 


“T do not think grandfather ever saw you in 
his life. How canhe be yourenemy? Enemy! 
Grandfather is 





too sensible to en- 
And why should 


one who—who has 


too just a 
tertain a baseless prejudice. 
he be prejudiced against 
shown such friendship for my parents ?” 

‘*i’m! muttered Mr. Lacer, 
lips, and tapping his foot impatiently on the 


oor. ** 








with closed 


3ut did it never strike you, Anne, 
that Doctor Hewson might not be disposed to 
like one who cherished a warmer feeling than 
friendship for your parents’ daughter ?” 

‘* How could he know—?” I began, hastily, 
and left my sentence unfinished. 

‘Ha! Then you think that if he did know 
he would not approve? Sothink I. You need 
not try to deny it, Anne. It is no news to me.” 





‘*But—” 

And as to knowing—why, do you suppose 
all Horsingham does not know that I am your 
suitor?” 

* All Horsingham,” I answered, coldly, ‘‘con- 
cerns itself very little with me or my affairs, I 
am confident.” But though I spoke coldly, my 
heart was throbbing painfully, and I felt some 
All my shy 
pride was in arms at the idea thus abruptly pre- 
sented to me of having furnished food for vul- 
gar gossip, and of my name having been bandied 


hot tears well up into my eyes. 


trom mouth to mouth accompanied by comments 
and speculations and suppositions, whereof the 
most good-natured would have been humilia- 
ting in my eves. I do not justify this over-sens- 
I merely faithfully record it. 

[ think he perceived that he had vexed me, 
for he said that he would go round to the sta- 
ble-yard and hasten Flower in putting the horse 


itive pride. 
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into the gig, and by the time the vehicle was 
ready he supposed that father also would Jo 
ready to accompany him to Horsingham. And 
so left me. 

Presently my father and mother came down 
Father was ready to go, he said, The 
servant had brought him word that Mr. Lac« 
was waiting for him. But ina very few min 
utes Mr, Lacer came hurrying into the hon 
declaring that he could not tind Flower, ; 
that the two women-servants said they had not 
seen him that morning. 

Father was sitting huddled together on ¢] 
sofa, holding his hat in his hand. He scare 
raised his eyes at Mr. Lacer’s intelligence. 

“Ts the mare in the stable?” asked my mo 
ther. Yes; the mare was safe in the stal le, 
but Flower was nowhere to be seen. 

“it's my belief the fellow has bolted,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Lacer. Father muttered so: 
thing about a falling house, and the rats flying 
from it; but neither rose nor moved. 

‘* Well, what is to be done? We must 
into Horsingham somehow,” cried Mr. Lacer, 
after standing irresolutely for a few second 
looking from one to the other. ‘‘If you will 
teil me where to find the harness, I'll put t 
horse into the gig myself.” 


stairs. 


“Ts it absolutely necessary that you should 
go to Horsingham this morning ?” I asked. 

Mr. Lacer looked at my father as though ex- 
pecting him to answer. But as father remained 
passive in the same bowed, despondent attitude, 
Mr. Lacer replied himself, with some heat, ‘I 
have told you that it is absolutely necessary f 
me. As to Furness, he must do as he pleases, 
3ut I should think there can be no doubt ab 
his having to show. I took it for granted. | 
came out here on purpose to accompany him to 
town. Yow can tell Mrs. Furness and you 
daughter whether or not you ought to go, can’t 
you ?” he added, turning to my father with an 
impatient shrug. I felt that his impatience was 
justified. After all, he was here on our busi- 
ness—to serve us. 

“T must go,” said father, rising up from the 
sofa. He followed Mr. Lacer slowly from the 
room. 

‘George—George, darling! say ‘good-by!’” 
cried my mother from the window, as the two 
men passed through the garden on their way to 
the stable-yard. Father stopped, turned, hesi- 
tated. Mother held out an imploring hand t: 


him, and he came straight up to the open win- 


dow, raised his tall figure to its full height, and, 
taking mother in his arms, pressed his lips to 
her forehead. 

“Oh, Lucey, Lucey,” he murmured, “ how 
much better for you, my poor, dear lass, if this 
was the last ‘ good-by,’ and you could be quit 
of me!” 

He was gone before she could say a word. 
Mother’s face was blanched to a deadlier white 
than it had worn that morning; and as she 
withdrew her head into the room again she 
shivered from head to foot, although the hot 


ANNE 


had bee 


hine n pouring its rays directly uy 


took her 

of mine, | 

not speak for some », There was stil 
ade between us to which I have allude 

although it had never for a moment entered my 


thoughts to utter a reproach against my fath 


I stole up to her sid 


She returned the p ure ut W 


time 
} 


t 
she knew that re 
yearnil 
reproat 


Thi 


Is same 


nes 


were in 
or 


compassion 


ay 
} 
} 


i 
1 to him who had caused her 


slight shade between 


It 


» her hus 


it Gervase Lacer. 


m ither’s devotion t I 


just toward her husband's frie 


cepte d Gervase’s good offices witl 


“Do you know wha 
to go to Horsingham for, 
t] 


tlh. 


t father has been ol 
mother dear?” 
ed at len £ 


“To meet the men who have claims on hi 


iil 


m,” 
» answered, brie fly. 
‘“ The—the tradesmen ? 
“No, no, child—the men he has lost money 
My poor darling—my poor Ge 
to look no in 
He dreaded meeting these 


who afraid 
And now— 


He told me that he was going with a feel 


was 


50, 
ing of death at his heart.” 

** But he will be able ! 

“If we sell the clothes off our backs, they 
Surely there is property enough 
I told him that there is no sac 
from to save him from dis 
We will | mut the 


shall be met! 
here to suffice. 
rifi 
rrace and humiliation. 


‘e we will shrink 

lot « 

ast—and forget it.” 

‘And then, m« 
” 


dista 


ther dearest, if we go away 
begin life anew 

[told him. I begged 
l not re} 


ome nt place, and 


‘Yes, yes; that is wha 
to look forward. You woul 
Anne ?” 

‘IT should thank God with all 
change that promised you peace of n 

* And peace of mind for father. You must 
God for dear f: , 

And for dear 

‘“*That’s my precious treasure!” cried mo- 
ther, throwing her arms around me and press- 
ing me to her breast. ‘* Poor, dear, dear fa- 
ther! He loves you so, Anne. You were al- 
ways his pet from a baby. He thought more 
of you than of any of the little ones that were 
born before you—more even than of our blessed 
little Harold. Do you know, Anne, that he 
wears a little flaxen lock of hair, like the down 
of a wee yellow fledgeling, that was cut off your 
head when you were two years old; and now 
look at the thick dark brown tresses! Well, 
father wears that flaxen baby hair in a little 
plain locket on his breast. He is so proud of 
you, Anne; and it would break his heart to be 
lieve that you no longer loved him.” 

The tears were pouring down her cheeks. But 

the constraint which had fettered her tongue 
was broken, and she talked, and wept, and eased 


ine, 


my heart for 
l 


ind,’ 
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ifter a while she 
ith thankfulness 


> rigid, stony look 


grandfather?” I 


her about doing 


more nD Will 
and him.’ 
Th n I COaAXE l 


with me in the shade 


talk wit 
tle stroll 
he river- 
was steeped 


ure 


meadows. 
in peace and sunshine. was to 


be seen. 


Every one wh 
the race-course. 
ming upon Fl 


ywer’s 
one, it seemed, for 
had all take 

e. It had scarcely ea 
But ad no emotion to spare for 

The only sensation his absence caused 
of relief. And I believe 


good. ard 
} 


1 his de 


sertion with much 

| used even sur- 
pri we | 
Flower. 
in me was one mother 
felt as I did. 


nt 


ountry Si; 
al ' the serene autumn day, 
came down upon us despite of all 
Before we returned to the h 
I had actually begun building 


air, to be inhabited in the new days t 


se mother and 
in the 
hat lay be- 


castles 


fore us. 

As we cross we had a 
glimpse of a hired fly from Horsingham driving 
quickly up the avenue that led to the front-door. 


A hired fly was so unus 1) apparition at our 


the flower rard n 


ual a1 

gates that we both stopped in surprise to look 

at it. As we did so the vehicl ) ped also. 

Mr. Lacer jumped out of it, and ran toward us, 

** Don’t be frightened !” he « 
for mother wa 


‘*George?” she exclaimed. ‘** Where 


ied, breathless- 
ly ; s alarmed and trembling. 
is 


George 


‘*He’s quite well. He’ 
Horsingham. There’ 
word. I want 


Anne.” 


ght. ILlefthim 
nothing the matter, 
a word 


ri 
in 
on my to 


say 


to you and 
a 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

‘¢ A FRESH trouble ?” 
ing herself in the little 
place where father had sat last night. She 
clasped her hands and leaned them on the table 
before her. Mr. Lacer pl iced himself O} posite 
to her, and I sat down on the sofa by her side. 

‘*No, not a fresh 
Lacer. ‘* At least it need not be one, if you 
are collected and firm, as I am sure you will 
be.” 

He spoke eagerly, and yet with a certain em- 
barrassment and abstraction, as though he had 
something to say which it was not easy to put 


said my mother, seat- 
sitting-room, in the 


last 


trouble,” answered Mr. 

















wey 


thi ee 


— 
Sessa 





on 
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into words, and were casting about in his mind 
how to say it 

“A trouble that it is in my power to avert!” 
exclaimed mother, with an incredulous shake 
of the head. 

“Exactly. Yes, it is entirely in your pow- 
er, and Anne’s, to avert it,” answered Mr, 
Lacer, catching at her words. 

We sat silent and expectant. 

“The fact is—” began Mr. Lacer, and then 
stopped, and began to pull to pieces a flower 
he wore in his button-hole. All at once he 
looked up with an air of decision. ‘ Yes,” he 
muttered, “‘there’s no time to be lost. I 
must come to the point at once, Mrs. Furness. 
Your husband's liabilities are very heavy—very 
heavy indeed. 
to hear that. Race-horses are not bought and 
trained for nothing. And then he has had the 
devil’s own luck, poor Furness! Well, now a 
way of meeting those liabilities has been sug- 
gested—by Whiffles and others—and I started 
off without loss of time to—to warn you, you 


a ree. 


Of course you were prepared 


know, and to beg you on no account to con- 
sent to it. Though I’m sure—quite confi- 
dent—that your own sense would tell you to 
resist.” 

* Resist !” echoed my mother, quietly. She 
kept her eyes fixed on his face, and a little 
faint color flushed up into her cheek as she 
spoke that one word, and then it faded, and 
she sat pale and still again. 

**Yes, resist. If not for your own sake— 
I'm afraid that wouldn’t weigh with you—for 
your daughter's.” 

The color rose again, more brightly this 
time, in mother’s face, and she put her hand 
out and took mine, but without withdrawing 
her eyes from Mr. Lacer’s face. 


“T suppose you can guess what it is that has 
been suggested ?” 

**T am very ignorant and inexperienced in 
business matters—more so, I'm afraid, than 
most women,” answered mother, humbly. 
“Pray explain to me, as simply as possible—” 

**Qh, it is simple enough. You are only to 
be asked to give up your marriage settlement.” 

The hand that held mine tightened its grasp 
with a start, but mother did not yet look at 
me. I remained perfectly still. 

“Give up—! But can I?” asked mother, in 
a trembling voice. 

“Can you, indeed ? 
dear Mrs. Furness. 
terous one. 


You may well ask, 
The notion is a prepos- 
I was sure you would feel it to be 
sO. 
But though the words were confident, the 
tone in which Mr. Lacer said them was by no 
means so. He kept giving quick, restless 
glances at me, and pulling the stalk of the 
flower, from which the petals had long disap- 
peared, into long fibrous strips. 

“No; but I mean—can I? Have I the 
power to do this? I thought thata settlement 
was binding—irrevocable,” 
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‘¢ Well,” said the latter, a little impatiently, | 


. _— 

“In your case it can be done—could }e 
done,” he said, hastily, correcting his phrase. 
‘‘with your daughter’s consent. 


Anne is of 
age. 

‘*' Three days ago.” 

‘* But of course I need not point out to vc 
the folly —the madness, I may say—of such 


course, 


u 
a 
It would leave you utterly without 


any provision, It is not to be thought of,” 

“You know,” said mother, siowly, “that 
George has the hope—almost the certainty, i 
deed—of a situation in Scotland ?” : 

“Tn Scotland !” 

“Did he not tell you of it? You know, at 
all events, that he has for some time past been 
thinking of giving up this place, and seeking 
employment ?” 

‘* Yes, I know that.” 

“Through my father’s influence such a place 
as we were looking for has been found for 
George—through my father’s influence, and 
that of a dear young friend of his, Donald 
Ayriie.” 


1 
i 


Mr. Lacer’s face changed, and a lowering 
expression came over it which I had never seen 
there before. ‘Oh!” he exclaimed, shortly. 

“So that, you see,” pursued mother, still in 
the same slow, quiet manner, ‘‘ we should not 
be destitute even if—the settlement were to be 
given up.” 

‘Good Heavens, Mrs. Furness, you don't 
mean to say you contemplate such a step!” 

‘“‘It does not rest with me,” answered mo- 
ther; and with that she relinquished my hand, 
and rose and walked to the window, where she 
stood with her back to us, looking into the gar- 
den. 

* Anne!” cried Mr. Lacer, ‘‘ you surely un- 
derstand that this would be fatal—simply fatal.” 

** Fatal to whom?” I asked, in a low voice. 
I saw in mother’s attitude, in the turn of her 
head, in the tension of the hand which leaned 
on the window-sill, that she was listening with 
a painful concentration of attention. Sut she 
remained with her back to us, looking out into 
the garden. 

** Fatal to whom ? 
of it! 
thing.” 

‘*What did my father say? How did he re- 
ceive the proposition?” I saw the hand upon 
the window-sill move nervously. 

‘¢Qh, Furness at once saw the matter in its 
true light. He rejected the idea altogether— 
at first.” 

The hand on the window-sill stopped its quick 
movement suddenly, and the bent head was bent 
a little lower. 

“Tle has too much sense and good feeling 
not to have done so,” went on Mr. Lacer, fol- 
lowing the direction of my glance toward the 
window, and speaking with emphasis. ‘‘ And 


Fatal to all! Only think 
Why, it seems too absurd to argue the 


this ought to be considered—that Furness him- 
self would be the first to regret such a step aft- 
erward, when excited, Quixotic feelings had 
had time to cool.” 
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‘My father rejected the plan? Then why 

did you hurry here to warn us against it ?” 
“At first, I said—he rejected it at first. But 

Whiffles pressed it, and played upon his feelings 

<o: and made out that it was the only chance- 

the only chance for Aim, he 

E Of 


certain risk, 


That was 
he'll be a 
He 


meant. 
rely his selfishness. 
r . but he 
that Furness was not a millionaire.” 
‘“‘T wonder,” said I, ‘*‘ how Mr. Whiffles came 
) know any thing about my mother’s marriage 
ettlement.” I spoke in all simplicity, but my 
rds had a strange effect on Mr. Lacer. His 
ace grew dark crimson from brow to chin, and 


course 


took a knew 


room 

When at 
length he did so it was with a curious air which 
I can scarcely describe—as if he were replying 
impulsively and instantly upon my words, in- 
stead of having suffered a minute or so to elapse 
before speaking. 

‘¢ Wonder ! 


he turned away and walked across the 


once or twice before he answered. 


There’s no cause for wonder. 


The fact that Dr. Hewson’s daughter had a mar- 
» settlement is well enough known. 
! ‘ret. I I 

Whiffles’s presence 


It is 
have mentioned it in 
» myself, for aught I know. 
Any way, he is aware of it. And he means to 
try to make use of it for hisown interest. But 
if you and Mrs. Furness are only firm—as you 
wilt be 
will 


ge 


may 


», I am sure, dear Anne, remembering 


that it is your duty, your plain duty toward your | 


parents—Master Whiftles will take nothing by 
his move,” 

‘There would not be property here sufficient 
to meet all demands? I mean, by giving up 
thing — farm, stock, 
every thing ?” 

“Tt can’t be done! 


every house, furniture, 
I mean there are claim- 
ants enough in Horsingham to swallow up all 
that, and more. No; 
quietly go through the 
has been unfortunate. Well, men are unfortu 
natesometimes. It can’t be helped. The thing 
is done every day.” 


your father must just 
He 


sankruptey Court. 


**Mother,” said I, getting up from my seat, 
and going a step or two toward her, “if you 
are willing to give up this settlement, I agree 
toit with all my heart.” 

““My child!” “ Anne!” exclaimed mother 
and Gervase Lacer simultaneously, but in very 
different tones. ; } 

**T agree to it with all my heart.” 

“Anne, you are mad! Mrs. Furness, you 
won't let her sacrifice herself in that way!” 
cried Mr. Lacer, looking from me to mother, 
with a countenance of the greatest agitation. 


Mother had turned round from the window, | 


and was standing opposite to me. She kept 
clasping and unclasping her hands with piteous 
irresolution. She had been calm and strong 
up to this point, but now her own strong inclin- 
ation to the step made her suspect the right- 
eousness of it. 
gation was so habitual that it appeared to her 
impossible that her duty could in this case co- 
incide with the secret yearnings of her heart. . I 


| We appreciate your motives. 


For her to practice self-abne- | 
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understood it ¢ assumed an air of de- 
cision an lf-wi n the hope of strengthen- 
ing her it li 


ing. 

mad, Mr. Lacer,” I 

approves itself to 
And I very 


rry it out—with 


e€ 


1, haughtily. “ Thi 
my reason and to my ¢ 
bast 


soberiy and sane 


sal 


ly inten 
my mother’s permission.’ 
“My child! 
that you should beggar yor 
** Mother de 
frighten us out of our senses, 
What does that mean? I shs 
any more than I should have had 
had had no marriage settleme 


my child! is it right 


ar, don’t words to 
r myself! 
iaye to beg 
to beg if you 
which might 
easily have happened. 


Besides, it is your money 


that is in question - if yo 1are content to devote 
it to a just and honest purpose, who has a right 
to oppose you ) 

Gervase Lacer stood biting his mustache, and 
looking at me from beneath bent brows. 

‘“* Anne,” he said, in a stifled kind of voice, 
“you say a good deal about and 
don’t they suggest to you that J 


heard ?” 


* reasons’ 
‘justice :’ 
have a right to be 
“A right!” 
“You ld statue-like in your 
pride and self-will; but /—I an of flesh 


1—and—I think you are using me 


are very cold and 
1 made 
and blood, and— 
badly.” 

‘** No, Gervase,” cried my mother, putting her 
hand on his shoulder. ‘*No! Don’t say that. 
Of course I un- 
derstand that you desired to serve Anne and me 
in coming here to say what you have said.” 

He gave a short, bitter laugh, and moved his 
shoulder—not roughly—from beneath her hand. 
‘Thank you,” he said. That’s kind!” 

“You are angry with us,” said 
tly. 

“Angry! I 
heartened. I dk 
tively rose in his eyes as he spoke, and he turn- 
ed away and sat down, resting his head on his 
hand, 


[I was sorry for him, and I would have soothed 
him if I could, even at some cost of the pride he 
charged me with. But it was not 
to find words that should avail. 

| him, and held out my hand. 
this way,” I said. 


mother, gen- 
am hurt, and vexed, and dis- 


n't deny it.” ‘The tears posi- 


easy to me 
I went up to 
*“ Don’t take it in 
‘You may think me foolish 
and mistaken, but you ought not to be Aurt that 
[reject your advice. 
for it.” 

He caught my hand and held it as he an- 
swered, with a sudden return 
animation, ‘‘ Anne, dearest 
you not to be rash, 


I don’t thank vou the less 


if eagerness and 
Anne, I implore 
Don’t be led away by a 
mistaken idea of generosity! Or if 


be he adde d, tende rly, raising his 
be 


you must 
generous,’ 
handsome eyes to mine, ‘* a little generous 
to me!” 

But I 
shall try to do what my conscience tells me to 
be right.” 


‘‘T have no power to be generous. 


‘¢ But this sacrifice is not right—can not be 
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right!” he cried. And then he went over all 
the arguments he could think of to show me what 
wretched consequences must result from giving 
up the settlement. He spoke chiefly—almost 
solely to me; 
al appeal to mother to confirm what he was say- 
ing. Mother looked painfully distressed. I 


understood tl 


merely throwing in an occasion- 


mental struggle she was under- 


going. 
I listened Then I 


said, “* But granting all you say to be trne—I 


patiently until he ceased. 


think it exaggerated, but let that pass—even so, 
I see no reason to refrain from giving up this 
money. No—pray don't interrupt me! ‘Hear 
me first. All you show me is that I should be 
very poor, and perhaps have to labor for my 
bread. Well, there are worse evils than that!” 
** Anne! you talk like a child.” 
‘Not so; I know what poverty is, and what 
hard work is. There is a 
great hope, as you have heard, of my father ob- 
I don’t despair, at 





I have seen both. 


taining a good situation. 
all events, of his finding some employment. 1 
But could Ido 
so if my father’s good name for uprightness and 
See, Mr. Lacer; 
perhaps to your town-bred notions all this seems 
But we are country folks. My 
father’s fathers have lived on the land for gen- 
erations, and no man could say a word to black- 
Furness, of Water-Eard- 
ley—it was as clear and bright as the sun at 
noonday.” 

“Why, Anne, let us speak plainly, since it 
Don’t you know that all that is 
over? Don't you understand? Why, your 
father’s name will be in every mouth in Hors- 
ingham before this evening! If you make this 
sacrifice in the hope of stopping people's tongues, 
you will make it in vain.” 

The tears poured down my mother’s cheeks, 
and she hid her face in her hands, 

I was shocked by this tone; it made my 
heart sink heavily. ‘I’m afraid,” said I, 
‘¢ that we shall not be able to understand each 
other aright. ‘Stopping people’s tongues!’ Do 
you suppose that is what I chiefly care for? We 
can not help their talking. I would prevent 
that if I could; I don’t pretend not to mind it. 
But it is not merely what people willsay. ‘There 
is a real right and wrong that remains, let them 
say what they will. 


can look the future in the face. 
honesty were to be destroyed ? 


overstrained. 


en their good name. 


must be so. 


How can we keep money 
that isnot justly ours? Would it make us hap- 
py to enjoy comforts that had been—stolen ?” 

' 


**Pshaw! 
own.” 


It is not stealing to hold your 


‘Nothing is ours so long as we are in debt.” 

‘If your father gives up his own property, 
surely that is as much as his creditors can ex- 
pect !” 

‘* You have told me that there is not sufficient 
to satisfy allclaims. Besides, I can not separate 
my interests from my parents.” 

‘** And you think nothing of me? You care 
not one straw—” Mr. Lacer sprang to his 
feet, wiping his heated forehead with his hand- 


kerchief, and began to walk wildly about 4) 
room, talking and gesticulating in much ex 
citement. ‘‘Itis heartless! Cruel! And { 
your own sake! Was ever such madness | 

f? Good God! what can I say to persuade 
you ?” 


I stared at him in bewilderment. 

‘* What does this mean ?” I asked at leng 
‘What possesses you r’ 

He came to me and took hold of my yw 
‘Anne! Darling Anne!” he cried. | “ Mys 
Furness! Speak to her! Make her promise 
to wait, to reconsider this folly. Her fath 
will be here soon, and then it will be too late! 
You know how Ilove her. Youknow it! Don’t 
let this part us forever!” Then, as I stood speech 
less, less from disinclination than positive ina 
ity to speak, he changed his tone again, and 


id 
shook my arm, which he still grasped, so r¢ 





ly and impetuously that he broke a little simple 
bracelet which I wore, and it fell rattling to the 
ground, while he reiterated, ‘‘ Anne! Prom 
ise not to do thisthing! Anne! 
me?” 


Do you he ar 


** Gervase ! 
tremblingly. 


Mr. Lacer!” said my mother 
He released my wrist, or rather 
threw it from him, and folding his arms, stood 
looking at me and biting his mustache. 

‘* Well,” said he at length, in a bitter, an- 
‘y manner, ‘‘I have done what I can. You 
are resolved, I suppose, to follow your own wa 





As for me, I have to go away—almost imm 
Not that you will care for that!” 

I did not answer him; but my mother ech- 
oed his words, ‘‘ You have to go away ?” 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Furness; I have spent too much 
of my life here already. I asked your daugh 
ter to be my wife; but—you and she must un 
derstand that if she persists in this obstinate 
infatuation it will part us.” 

Mother looked quickly and anxiously at me. 
Gervase Lacer kept his eyes averted from me, 
and went on speaking, still in the same bitter, 
angry manner. It is needless to repeat his 
words. They were a revelation for me of the 
vast difference in his eyes between Anne Fur- 
ness comfortably dowered and Anne Furness 
without a penny. Iwas pained, deeply pained, 
and ashamed for him; as in his passion and 
disappointment he forgot all his former protes- 
tations of disinterested devotion, and heaped 
accusations of heartlessness and hypocrisy upon 
me. I was pained and ashamed, and yet— 
yet at the bottom of my heart there was a feel- 
ing of relief! And the relief came from the 
clear certainty which rose in my mind that I 
had never loved him. No,no,no! I had ney- 
‘r, never lov ed Gervase Lacer. If I had loved 
iim, I think the shame and anguish of this 
would have broken my heart. 

Mother uttered a broken word or two of re- 
monstrance now and then, watching my face the 
while. But I remained quite silent under all 
the taunts and reproaches which Gervase show- 
ered on me in his ungoverned temper, Perhaps 
my very silence exasperated him. 


diately. 


€ 
} 
i 


SIX- ANP THIRTY. 


‘It is all over,” 
the lock of the door. ‘Allover! I have tried 
—I did mean to change myself—to to 
undo the past and become worthy of you—or 
of what I thought you! But your 
heart! Hypocrisy 


strive 


‘ good’ pe Oo 
nle have no and humbug! 
Why should I care for the world’s good opinion ? 
[here's not one living soul cares whether I go 
headlong to the devil or not. You might have 
saved me by stretching out your hand. Why 
did you fool me on? You knew well enough 

vou all knew—what the bait was that drew 
But you may take this comfort to 
let what will become of me 
He 


room, and in a minute or so we 


here! 
your conscience : 
dashed out 


heard 


now, it will lie at your door.” 
f the 
the wheels of the fly rattling at a fu 


along the road to Horsingham. 


rious pace 


SIX-AND-THIRTY. 





VHI nial beams of the spring sun shone 
i inst the bay-window of Agatha’s pleasant 
little room in the house of the Baroness Wall- 


berg. ‘The cheerful view of trees and flowers 


g. 
from this cozy room made ample amends for 
he and dusty exposure of the front, which 
ooked out upon the bustling street. This was 
fully realized by its occupant, as, sitting at her 


1c noisy 


t 
} 


sewing- 
fragrance of flowers that bloomed on the flower- 
ind, she industriously plied her needle, 
Agatha Binau could remember the time when 
there was no necessity for her to earn her own 
living. She was the daughter of a man who 
held an important office, and she had lived in 
and splendor; but not long after his 
death she was thrown upon her own resources, 
and, from being a favorite daughter, and the 
petted beauty of the circle in which she moved, 
had now for eighteen years borne resignedly 
her straitened circumstances. She had finally 
received, as her share of the inheritance, a year- 
ly income of one hundred dollars, and her san- 
guine spirit was now encouraged by the hope of 
being able to attain that position of independ- 
énce which she had all along proposed as the 
goal of her efforts, 
In the various changes of her toilsome life 
mt had at last become established in a large, 
bustling city, and had gradually dropped her 
early acquaintances and friends; and, in her 
dependent circumstances, there was but little 
opportunity for the formation of any new friend- 
ships. Her pure, womanly modesty had been 
a safeguard against any unworthy connections, 
and the restricted and solitary life she led had 
been an obstacle to gaining the acquaintance 


opulence 


of any man who could appreciate her worth. | 


Agatha’s spring had passed into summer, and 
this was now almost gone, leaving her only one 
heart-felt joy, and that the purest of all—a stain- 
less conscience. 

The Baroness Wallberg had thrown an un- 
expected gleam of brightness into the dark and 
solitary life of the unprotected Agatha, whose | 
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he said, with his hand upon | 


| gardens, 


table near the window, and enjoying the | 


|ed her thirty-seventh year, to busy 


ing of security that it was ‘I 
| i 
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cheerful endurance and whose nob ble spirit of 


ignati¢ her clear and 
had recogniz nen he 
? 


pene trating glance 
had occasion to em- 
Two spring been welcomed by 


ha in this pleas room, and her inner 
her external life 


peaceful, so that this la 


ght almost be called her 


more 
te summer of years 
spring As 
in this morning from her bedroom in 
: = neat 


and more 
her 
mi time. 
she came 
her simple 


tracter d by 


dress she was at- 
he cheerful sunli ht to the 
‘opened to admit th 


morning 
window, 
fresh 
look pn into the far-off 
the glittering 
and her heart was raised in si- 


e warm, 


Her 


horizon, th 


pensive 
en turned to flowers 
with dew-dre ps, 
lent prayer, 
Thirty-six years 


and her clasped } 


whispered she to the air, 
1ands sank down. 
that I am to-day thirty 
1] feel just as young, 


“Inte pos- 
six years old? and 
just as fresh, as when I was 
only eighteen, and looked out upon the fragrant 
garden of my home from my chamber window, 
the beauty of the May, Yes; 
from beyond that tower and the 
I could see the cha village to 
which I should drive young compan- 
ions, and join inthe merry dance. Icould dance 
to-day as merrily as then, I think, especially if 


| sible 


full of gladness at 
it seems as if, 
rming 


with my 


the young forester, whom the girls often teased 


me | aber it, by my side.” 
‘The young forester! 
peated by Agatha as she 


versing with herself. 


were 
”"—these words were re- 
sat by the window con- 
‘Strange how images that 
| have so long slumbered—yes, been completely 
extinguished—can so suddenly reappear. For 
years i have not thought of him, who, after those 
three happy days, could not be banished from 
my bravely I denied to 
myself and to others that he was pleasing to me. 
Oh, my God! how there comes thronging into 
my memory the sickness, the death, of my fa- 
ther; the sorrows that were my lot; and be- 
neath them the buried hopes and joys of the 
happy youthful time! And away with them 
now—let me work, let me act! A foolish, a 
useless employment this for one who has enter- 
herself with 
thoughts that belong to youth, and should van- 
ish when that has vanished !” 

Rising from her seat, with the decision that 
a trait of her character, Agatha turned 
away from the window, and went to the little 
round table in the centre of the room. What 
was her surprise to see lying there a prettily 


recollection, however 


was 


' bound book, surrounded by a wreath of violets! 


Can I doubt from wh 
in delight. ‘* From her, 
man in the world, 
tion. Yes, 
for, it is a 
a morning 


om it comes ?” cried she, 

the good, the best wo- 
comes also this kind atten- 
just what I so much wished 
What a noble gift! what 
ing!” With the happy feel- 
her own, she 
turned casually over the leaves here and there ; 
but as her eyes fell upon one stanza she con- 
tinued to read, and, as she read, a feeling of 


and 
‘Tasso.’ 


grect 
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exalted joy inspired her heart. The verses 
were these: 
“Tf men there were who could the secret know 
Of woman’s loving, faithful heart, and prize 
The hidden treasure—if your glance, so keen 
To penetrate the purposes of men, 
Could look behind the veil which envious time 
And sickness throw o’er all our inner glory— 
With joy we'd celebrate our golden age.” 
“Ah, yes ” 


such men! 





sighed Agatha, ‘‘ if there were 
If the young forester’s regard for 
me had been something deeper than a moment- 
ary impression, something more than a passing 
desire to heighten the enjoyment of ordinary 
social intercourse, without considering how the 
hopes and the peace of a confiding heart may 
be thereby sacrificed, yes, I might now be a 
happy wife and mother—I, so alone in the 
world. But,” she now said, admonishing her- 
self, partly in good-humor and partly in dis- 
pleasure, while she strove to repress her tears— 
** but what possesses me to-day to dwell in this 
Where is the 
controlling reason that was my sure safeguard 


in the midst of youth’s glowing feelings and up- 


ridiculous way upon the past ? 


Has not renunciation also 
Is it not the becoming ornament 
of womanhood? Away, then, with this dreamy 
mood; let me at once engage in the active du- 
ties of life, and so find the best means of quiet- 
ing my too excited state!” 

In pursuance of her resolve, Agatha took up 
her embroidery-frame, when she heard a knock- 
ing at the door. She supposed it was the mis- 
tress of the house, who had risen earlier than 
usual, desiring to offer her congratulations, and 
to receive the acknowledgment of her gift of 
affection. She went quickly to the door; but 
instead of the countenance of the kind mistress 
there looked down upon her the face of a tall, 
portly man, whose assured mien and badge on 
the breast showed that he was one of the police. 
Searcely raising his hat—for this little room in 
the rear of the house seemed not to impress 
him with the necessity of moving very far his 
three-cornered hat—he asked, in a gruff tone, 

** Are you Ma’m’selle Agatha Binau ?” 

** Yes, that is my name,” replied she. 

* From Altenburg, in Osnabruck ?” asked 
now the loud-voiced policeman, at the same 
time producing a paper, which he proceeded to 
unfold. 

ig My parents lived there,” replied Agatha, in 
great uneasiness. 

“Oldest daughter of the Superintendent Bi- 
nau ?” the harsh voice proceeded to ask. 

“Yes, yes, am. But what is it that you 
want of me ?” 

‘You are summoned to appear, at eleven 
o'clock precisely, at the police-office in the City 
Hall!” 

** And what is to be done there? Oh, do tell 
me, my good man,” she cried, in affright. 

** You will find out in good time, ma’m’selle, if 
you are there at the moment. Here is the 
summons, and that’s sufficient.” 

The policeman now turned away, leaving 


springing desires ? 


its crown ? 
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Agatha in unpleasant suspense. She thought 
it all over, again and again; but she could not 
divine how she, in her strict seclusion, had come 
under the police jurisdiction, and she impatient 
ly counted the moments until the hour should 
come for her to go to her protectress, 

** Well, I thought you would not be satisfied 
until I should come to you on this happy day 
cried the Baroness to Agatha, as she went in 
‘*No thanks! But what is 
matter with you? You seem downeast. Cay 
I help you in any thing ?” 

Agatha did not hesitate to express he 








her room. 


r ap 
prehensions in regard to the inexplicabl sum- 
mons, which she handed to the Baroness, The 
latter read it, and then said, in a serious tone: 

**Dear Agatha, have you ever, in your lif 
of vicissitude, done any thing which would 
bring you under legal liabilities? You ma 
count upon my active assistance; but reflect, 
turn it over in your mind, so that you may | 
ready for whatever may happen.” 

sut as Agatha affirmed positively that she 
had not the remotest notion how she had eyer 
rendered herself liable to any interference of 
the police, the Baroness encouraged her to kee} 
up a good heart, and ordered a servant to ac- 
company her to the City Hall. 

** As soon as you come back,” she most ur 
ently requested, “let me know, dear Agatha 
what takes place. Perhaps some rich relati; 
has made you his heiress.” 

Shaking her head in denial of this solut 
of the mystery, Agatha hastened to get ready 
to answer the summons. 

At the police-office she proved by papers 
which she carried with her that she was Agatha 
Binau, and then the counselor, taking a sealed 
letter from his desk, gave it to her, saying: 

‘This letter has been sent here from tl 
place where you were born, with orders that 
it should be given personally into your own 
hands; I trust that it contains good news.” 

Agatha stood now and surveyed the import- 
ant document, which was directed, in a good, 
legible hand, to herself. She placed it timidly 
in her work-bag, and with a silent courtesy 
left the office; she took the way to her dwell- 
ing, now hurrying with rapid steps, and now 
lingering with an undefined feeling of appre- 
hension and dread. 

The Baroness was standing at the window, 
and, as soon as she saw Agatha, came to meet 
her at the door, and took the letter, which was 
gladly delivered into another hand to be opened. 
Agatha besought her to read it first, and watched 
with eager eyes the reader’s face, which became 
brighter and brighter, until at last she cried, in 
a tone of friendly exultation : 

‘That's good ; that’s really good. Itis a reg- 
ular offer of marriage.” 

**An offer of marriage to me? 








Are you 
jesting, dear Baroness ?” inquired Agatha, great- 
ly surprised. 

**Think of what you are saying. 
jest in such matters?” replied the 


Who can 


3aroness. 
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SIX-AND- 


know that 1 agree with the Bible, that it 
good for man to be alone, even if one can 
excellent care of herself alone as my 

dear friend can; the warmest congratulations, 
then, to this honorable suitor, who so sudden- 
lv offers himself. 
Agatha took the letter, and read as follows: 


Here, read for yourself.” 


“ Will the kind Agatha Binau, if I succeed in my 
endeavors to have this letter plac ed in her hands, be- 
stow one recollection upon a happy period of youth? 

» manifold changes of life will the image, per- 

», of a passing acquaintance, remain in her soul 

an acquaintance whose hard destiny separated him 
from her society, and made it impossible for him dur- 
ing many years to see heragain? Are you surprised ? 
But I would fain hope that you have not wholly for- 
tten the man who retains in his heart such a lively 
mempbrance of yourself. You can not have forgotten 
hat day at Wallenrode, when we were present to- 
gether at the baptismal service ; those three days, with 
r happy and holy feelings, are too deeply impressed 
pon my heart to believe that they were consecrated by 
10 deeper than ordinary emotions. If I could then 
have sued for your hand, should I have been rejected ? 
I could not then act according to my own ardent long- 
ing without direct opposition to my parents, whose 
wishes in regard to my marriage I resisted until I saw 
that two families would be made wretched, and the 
health of her who was selected as my bride was de- 
clining ; then I sacrificed my own wishes, and reluct- 
antly yielded, to obtain the parental blessing. I had 
enjoined it upon myself to make no inquiries in regard 
to you, and I supposed that you were prosperous and 
happy : the name Agatha I enshrined in my heart until 
I had a daughter to bear it. I gradually overcame my 
early sorrow as I engaged in the business of active 
life ; but my position as head-forester required me to 
visit Wallenrode after some years, and there I learned, 
to my most poignant grief, that Agatha Binau, whom 
I believed to be happily married, was alone in the 
world. While considering how I might render you 
some assistance, and before maturing any plan, my 
faithful wife became ill, and died more than a year ago. 

“Yesterday I learned that you had been living in 
W—— a short time I trust that my efforts to 
reach may be successful, and I ask, from the 
depths of a sincere heart, whether you can and will 
take up the threads which were dropped nearly twenty 
years ago? Will you become a mother to my children, 
and the friend of my old age? If you will, you will 
make me the possessor of a happiness which shall re- 
alize the fondest hopes of the young man, and crown 
his future years with the bloom of a glad and flowery 
spring. 

“Let your own heart decide. I most earnestly de- 
sire that it may decide in favor of him who can never 
forget. 


ago. 


you 


FERDINAND LOBEN.” 


It would be impossible to describe Agatha’s 
astonishment. On this very day, when the 
magic wand of memory had brought back her 
youthful hopes and love, to be asked to become 
the life-companion of him who had made a 
deeper impression upon her heart than any other 
man—to be asked, in all frankness and love, to 
become his wife! She could hardly realize it. 

The Baroness had ample time to portray all 
the advantages of this turn of fortune’s wheel 
while Agatha was making up her mind, At 
last the latter said that she must and should 
positively decline the proposal. Now the Bar- 
oness was amazed in her turn, and scarcely had 
patience to listen to the reasons which Agatha 
assigned. With good-humored indignation she 
tried for a long time to change this determ- 
ination; but at last reluctantly assented that 


THIRTY. 
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Agatha, uninfluenced by the seeming advant- 


ages of the proposed change in life, should do 

what her own delicate feelings prescribed in the 

matter. 
Agatha 


to her suitor, te 


now wrote a direct and simple reply 
‘Hing him how different the wo- 
man of almost forty years was from the picture 
of his fancy ; how disappointed his expectations 
would be in her; and her fears that his feelings 
would meet no adequate response. Her letter 
contained the following 


“Long-continued loneliness and sorrowful expe- 
riences have chan ny cheerful and light-hearted 
disposition into one serious, and often gloomy. It 
would be venturesome, yes, even reprehensible, if the 
now faded friend of your youthful years should abuse 
the kindly confidence of a worthy man, and accept an 
offer which a moment of 
drawn from him.” 


exalted recollection had 

When this outburst of true womanly feeling had 
expressed itself in fitting and dignified words, 
and lay there upon the paper before Agatha, 
she felt most painfully that she had renounced 
what, in those moments when the sunlit peaks 
of the past stood forth in her memory, she had 
longed for as the highest bliss. But in the 
thought that she had chosen the right course, 
and had taken the step which alone could as- 
sure herself and an honorable man from the 
possibility of a future repentance, her feelings 
rose to a more elevated mood. Possessed by 
this inward peace, her pen flew rapidly over 
the sheet; her warmest thanks flowed forth for 
the fidelity with which he had held her in his 
memory; and she did not withhold the confes- 
sion of her own recollection of that youthful 
time, and her appreciation of his manly worth. 

The Baroness read the letter. Occasionally 
a dissatisfied expression would show itself on 
her fine features; but she endeavored with all 
tender sympathy to reconcile Agatha’s sensi- 
tiveness of feeling with the dictates of good 
sense. On the same day the letter was on its 
way to Wallenrode. 

We will not assert that the peacefulness, the 
feeling of calm serenity, which had character- 
ized Agatha for years, remained wholly undis- 
turbed by such an experience as this. “On the 
evening of this birthday the stars shone with a 
friendly gleam into the little room where the 
solitary one was summoning all her strength to 
bring quiet into the excited breast; and for 
many nights she, whose slumbers had been so 
peaceful, remained in a state of feverish dis- 
turbance. At last this storm was allayed by 
the firm and earnest will; and Agatha recover- 
ed her former composure and calm content aft- 
er she had waited a sufficient time in a variable 
state of feeling for an answer, and no answer 
came. 

One morning she was sitting diligently em- 
ployed, to make up for the time that had been 
lost during that period of restless excitement, 
when again a knock was heard upon the door. 
She was so lost in the thoughts and feelings 
which that previous knock had introduced into 
her quiet life, and of which she was now sud- 
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denly reminded by this second rap, that she ut- 
tered ‘‘ Come in” too timidly to be heard. She 
was obliged to repeat i?t louder. The door open- 
ed, and a tall man, with an open countenance, 
browned by exposure to the sun and air, stood 
on the threshold. The forester’s dress, the dark 
eyes which looked into hers with earnest affec- 
tion, as if twenty years had only subdued their 
former flaming brightness into a more tender 
glow—all this assured,Agatha at the first glance 
who it was that now seized her hand, and who, 
trembling with emotion, said: 

* You can not confirm the hard sentence of 
your letter.” 

And now for Agatha, also, the chasm be- 
tween the past and the present was sunk in ob- 
livion. Tremblingly she listened to the words 
of the true-hearted man, who put aside all her 
apprehensions and all her objections that he 
would find her so different from the image his 
fancy had conjured up, which Agatha had stated 
in her letter. She was still trying to convince 
her suitor that his youthful prejudices blinded 
his judgment, when the Baroness softly opened 
the door, and asked, 

** How is it, Herr Head-forester? Do you 
need any help?” 

Just then, as a little girl about twelve years 
old, who had shyly followed the Baroness, 
stepped nearer, she said, in an earnest tone, 

** How can you refuse to this child a mother’s 
care ?” 

The child now whispered, “*Do be my mo- 
ther!” 

Agatha no longer made resistance, but fell, 
weeping, into the arms of her constant lover, 

The head-forester had written to the Baron- 
ess, who replied : 

‘*Your presence will be the most essential 
means of overcoming her repugnance to your 
proposal, and your daughter will be the best 
mediator.” 

The Baroness now took upon herself all the 
cares of preparation for the wedding; and when 
the happy couple drove off from her door on 
their way to their home, as the carriage disap- 
peared from sight, the Baroness turned to her 
husband and said, with a smile, 





**T stick to it that it is not good for man to 
be alone.” 


OUR HARBOR DEFENSES. 
VHE first military work built to protect the 
city and harbor of New York was found- 
ed “upon some black rocks,” the surfaces of 
which appeared above the water at the foot of 
the island. The first official notice we have of 
this ‘‘ fortification” is found in certain orders 
issued in 1626, “to have the palisade and 
block-house repaired.” In the year 1647 nine 
men were appointed by Governor Kieft to repair 
the fort; but they refused, as the city authori- 
ties would not appropriate any money to defray 
the expense. In the year 1664 the Duke of 
York got a patent for the “Dutch possessions 
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in North America.” He sent out four ships and 
four hundred men, under command of Nico] 
to take possession of his newly acquired prop- 
erty. The news of the probable sailing of this 
formidable flotilla threw the inhabitants of New 
Amsterdam into great consternation. Governor 
Stuyvesant attempted to have the “fort and 
palisades” put in military repair ; these defens 
which up to this time were considered well 
enough against the Indians, wouldn't d 
protect the city from British ships of war 
The Governor failed in receiving any | 


iS, 


1earty 
support, his efforts resulting in the recruiting 
of ‘*a few men,” and the possession of ‘six 


hundred pounds of powder.” Nicolls mean- 
while entered the harbor without opposition, 
landed his troops at ‘‘ Breuckelen,” to storm 
the city from its heights, placing his ships in 
the North River, so that he could fire into the 
rear of ‘‘Fort Amsterdam.” The city surren- 
dered, of course, and thus passed away the s 
premacy of the Dutch flag. 

In the year 1735 the English thoroughly re- 
paired the ‘old fortification,” and with great 
pomp and display christened it ‘ Fort Augus- 
tus Royal Battery.” Characteristic of many 
subsequent military ceremonies in New York, 
a terrible casualty occurred. At the celebra- 
tion we now speak of, the high sheriff, a beau 
tiful young lady, and an eminent citizen were 
killed by the premature discharge of a piece 
of artillery. In the Revolution, the * Battery’ 
(Fort Augustus Royal was now left out) made 
no show in the struggle; and at the declara- 
tion of peace the quaint old defensive works, 
and the, by nature, magnificently adorned 
grounds, which had been used for parades and 
barracks, came into the possession of the pres- 
ent city government. In a few years after this 
event old Fort Amsterdam quite disappeared. 
The original foundations, in the shapes of those 
memorable ‘‘ black rocks,” began to crop out, 
and for a quarter of a century New York city 
was without any military defenses. 

With the political troubles which culminated 
in the war of 1812, the necessity of ‘‘ fortify- 
ing the bay” was agitated in Congress; and 
long after actual hostilities had commenced a 
small fleet of English war vessels could have 
entered the ‘* Narrows” with the same impuni- 
ty that Nicolls did in 1664, a hundred and fifty 
years having elapsed without the erection of a 
single work of military defense. It was not 
until some of our Southern ports were block- 
aded by British cruisers, and active hostilities 
had commenced, that the people of New York 
became satisfied that Congress would do no- 
thing, and that they must protect themselves. 

In accordance with this spirit a meeting was 
held in the City Hall Park, Colonel Rutgers 
presiding. Colonel Marinus Willet, as orator, 
delivered a thrilling appeal to the immense and 
excited multitude. The fires of the Revolution 
literally burned in the hearts of all present. 
The result was the passage of spirited resolu- 
tions, and a call for volunteers to assist in build- 
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ig harbor defenses ; 


and a formidable system 
was conceived and rapidly carried out. 

[he circular structure now known as Castle 
Garden erected on the ‘*‘black rocks,” 
which had twice before served for the founda- 

n of a fort, and called Castle Clinton. The 
North Battery was built at the foot of Hubert 
Street: Fort Gansevoort at the foot of what is 
now known as Eighth Street. 
Island, half a mile south of the city, w 
Fort Columbus, with Fort Miller in close 
About a mile westwa.d, 
was built another battery; and still an- 
Ellis’s Island. At Hallett’s Point, 


ll Gate, was built Fort Stevens, with a strong 


was 


On Governor's 
as built 
prox- 
nity. on Bedloe’s 
Island, 
ther on 


wer, mounted with guns, commanding its rear 
On the opposite shore was a fortification at Be 
son’s Point ; 
protect Gowanus Point. Eight miles below the 
ty, at the narrowest part of the potige be- 
tween Staten and Sania islands, was built For 
Richmond, with Fort Tompkins and Fort Hud- 
son in commanding positions inthe rear. Near 
the Long Island shore was built Fort Hamilton ; 
and on an island favorably situated Fort Lafay- 
, the strongest, and intended to be the most 
f all these enumerated military fortifi- 
It isa wars fact that from no de- 
by Dutch, English, or under 


ct, of 
ations. 
fensive work built 
United States authority, 
York, has there ever been fired a hostile shot. 
In the summer of were a 
passenger with Admiral Farragut, on 
from the city to Long Branch, 
diers and sailors of the ‘‘ Army of the Gulf” 
announced to hold their first 
The hero, who was seemingly composed of in- 
tellect and cast iron when on the quarter-deck, 
in social live was singularly cheerful and frank 
After indulging the 
lesultory conversation natural to such trip, 
Admiral finally became fo 
taciturn; then, as if waking up from a reverie, 
he expressed himself substantially as follows : 
‘This magnificent harbor, from its peculiar 
mation, one of the difficult 
world to defend. It has two entrances, 
of remarkably an 
These forts,” 
but settling down upon Fort Sedgwick, 
very well if their guns should happen to hit a 
passing vessel; but the chances are that the ves- 
sels will escape without material damage. The 
defense of the harbor, if it should be attack- 
ed, must be made by floating batteries. The | 
naval engagement which must ensue will be 
fought below the city, and all these expensive 
fortifications you see dotting these shores, and 


1869 we fellow- 


our way 


where the sol- 


in his conversation. 


ramoment ¢ 


most 


is 
both 
enemy. 


which are open to 


covering these beautiful islands, will have little | 


or nothing to do with the final result. 

‘* With the surrender of the forts below New 
Orleans, that city surrendered. With the fall 
of Fort Gaines and Fort Morgan, at the mouth 
of the harbor of Mobile, the city, though very 
strongly fortified, yielded submission, It must 


be apparent to even the most innocent of the | 
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and strong walls were erected to 
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in the harbor of New | 


content 


had } 
annual reunion. | 
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casting his eyes around the harbor, | 
“are | 
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lin New York Harbor 


r location of military defenses, 
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prope 
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tl re bombarded, 
pare be to destr oy the very prop- 
cted to defend. They 
and built before the ap- 


to war vessels and iron-clad 


situated 1ey wer 
result 
sisal were er! 
ted 


of steam 


these 
were 
plic 
batteries was the 
ried out. The 

when most of tl 

used for magazin 


also projec 
‘ation 
understood and car 
not be far distant 
t all, except those 
lismantled. They 
al benefit.’ 
d himself 
the unnecessary and impolitic 


rough 


tl 


ly 


will be 
are at most costly toys, 

He 
what he termed 


course pursued by government 


of no re 

very positively express¢ against 
build 

in building and 

He con- 


n commissi yn, 


using ‘‘iron-clads” in time of peace. 
sidered them expensive to keep i 
and utterly t 

It was very apparent to any 
the Admiral that “ wooden walls” 
most efficient, and upon 
made, he replied: 

" think well 
d not have thes¢ 
sea performing civil service. 


unfit as homes for sailors 
one listening to 
were to him 
such a suggestion being 
of iron-clads, but I 
lad monsters on the 
I would build our 
their armor made 
The ships I would put on 
iron coverings I would have 
itil demanded. 
‘Our war ships should not put on their ar- 
is de 1; in peace let us I 
National | ls 


I certainly 
woul iron- 
war ships of wood, and have 
at the 
the ocean; 


same time. 
their 


mor until war clare 


with our in undré 


I arade.” 
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from my 
‘in my 


childhood’s d 


ear; 


‘And the re 


“When I 
There was st 
hen I came ane 


All thing 


southwar 1 ‘. sot athw ard fl 


More happy than age, 
With wisdom throug 
Youth in bi eX 
Like Solomon! 


ch sag 


, my childhood’s f ld, 
ight I what I sacred ¢ 
gain behold, once again behol 
Ii but in dream! 


ah, 
leem— 


i 
Once 


When I said adieu, when I said : 
The world was bright and fair 
When I came anew, when I came 

All bleak and bare. 


new, 


Back the swallows fly, back the swallows fly, 
And the earth renews her store; 
3ut the heart once dry, but the heart once dry, 
Fills never more. 
Never swallow brings, never swallow brings, 
What I long once more to behold; 
Yet the swallow sings, yet the swallow sings, 
| There, as of old: 


“‘When I southward flew, when I southward flew, 
There was store enough and to spare; 
When I came anew, when I came 
1 things were bare!” 


auew, 
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a delight in a work of art is perennial, criti 
cism upon it is always renewed. Raphael’s 
Madonnas are the texts of latest travelers, 
and a fresh eye sometimes sees a fresh beauty in 
the most familiar work. ‘There are, of 
traditions of admiration which are universal, and 
even tyrannical, so that difference from the 
eral opini n appears often 
affectation. So wec 


f 
Ol 


the 
course, 


gen 
to be willfulness and 
to the contemplation 
rines at which wor- 
regard them as reveren 
as the Roman peasant from 
at the Pieta in St. Peter's. 
perhaps, the finest of all tributes to 
that when one of its works in any 
s become long renowned, it acquires 
f the character of a noble, natural 
is as idle and impertinent not to 
to profess indifference to a beautiful 
to Nia , or to a sunset. 

, none is so difficult to compr 
and it is doubtful whether the 
playing” of any actor could ever command that 
universal and unfading admiration, irrespec 
of times and fashions and feelings, which is given 
to certain buildings and pictures and statues and 
music. If Garrick should play at Booth’s Thea 
tre, should we enjoy the evening with the same 
naturalness of emotion with which we enjoy Gold- 
Deserted Vi Would Mrs. Old- 
field craze the golden youthof New York? Would 
rs. Siddons, even, seem to us the superb Muse 
Tragedy which Sir Joshua pa It may 
be fairly replied that the question answers itself. 
} nly his own time ca the great 
great orator ind singer. ‘There is some- 
thing contemporary in the very nature of such 
art, I} gested by every detail. We can 
not conceive of Lord Cl um without his wig. 
But how much would a bewigged Lord Chatham 
move an American assembly with his eloquence 
to-day? If Mr. Mr. Fechter should 
enter as Hamlet, wearing the Shakespearean cos- 
tume which Garrick wore, the theatre would ring 
with merriment at the melancholy Dane. But 
nothing can touc +h the noble grace of the Parthe- 
non, nor make Raphael’s Virgins quaint or old, 
nor harm the proud beauty of the Venus of Milo, 
as it was so long called. ‘They borrow nothing 
from accidents. Like the line of the horizon, 

they are always beautiful to every beholder. 
‘There may possibly be something of this un- 
changeableness even upon the stage when the 
play is the telling of a familiar story, in which 
itself is defined. If ‘‘Rip Van 


some works of art as to sh 
ship is imperative, : 
i seve mers. 
h r] ) gna loc ks 
Yet this is, 


Ami in genius, 
1} 


t 
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66») ” of anv 


tive 


smith’s ‘* illage ?” 


inted ? 


n see actor, or 


>t} 


Sooth or 


the costume 
Winkle” is played a hundred years hence in New 
York, or elsewhere, it must be substantially as it 
isnow. ‘There may be actual houses instead of 
painted scenes ; there may be turf and sand upon 
the stage instead of boards; but the changes wil! 
not be essential nor comical. There will be a 
sleepy colonial village upon the river; a tavern, 
with the sign of King George ; the landlord and 


the usurer and the shrewish wife and the good- | 
and they will be dressed as we 


for-nothing Rip; 
see them, because the costume of the time is per- 
The 


resisted by that severe censor, the public. 


| fourth seeing. 
fectly well known, and any innovation would be | 


Casy Chair. 


grotesque Dutch ghosts would always, doubtless 
wear the high-pointed hats, and old Rip wi uld 
awaken white-bearded and tattered, and all tho 
rest would follow as we see it. But would the 
conception of Rip two or three hundred y¢ 
hence be our conception? In this case e 
the costume would be the same, would the char. 
acter remain ? 

Such questions ask themselves as the curta 
comes down upon what is the most familiar 
famous role in the American theatre to-day—tho 
Rip Van Winkle of Mr. Jefferson. He lately 
played it for one hundred aad fifty times in sue 
cession. ‘The Easy Chair saw him in the even 
ing, when he had played it in the afternoon, but 
it seemed as fresh as it could ever have been, 
There seemed to be no reason why he should not 
play it every day and every night without end, so 
unwearied was he, and so large and delighted 
the audience. They who wonder whether he does 
not tire to death of it forget that a man never 
tires of telling a good story to a fresh audience. 
We all know excellent gentlemen who still dine 
out, and still tell to a new and delighted genera- 
tion the same old stories that their fathers enjoy- 
ed. A public speaker who repeats the same dis- 
course incessantly knows that each new audienc; 
is a new interest, and there are speakers who do 
not feel that the discourse is in proper form un- 
less it has been spoken for at least a dozen times 
And it is unquestionable that the Lyceum : 
ence which hears a lecture on the fiftieth ev } 
of its delivery is very likely to hear a very much 
better lecture than those who heard it upon the 
first evening. The first repetitions are like var- 
nishing days to the painters before the exhibition 
opens. ‘Their pictures are hung, but they must 
be touched into proper effect. A picture studied 
upon the easel in the studio is a very different 
work from the same picture seen upon the walls 
of the gallery. 

It is probably so with the actor, and doubtless 
it is only gradually and by constant repetitic 
that he satisfies himself with his rendering of a 
character. Like an orator, he feels his audience 
at every moment, and is constantly studying it, 
and adapting himself to the method of producing 
the impression he seeks. And the character it- 
self develops and reveals itself to him by great- 
er familiarity. It is no more likely that Mr. 
Jefferson is tired of his part, and of its success, 
than a beautiful belle is tired of her conquests, for- 
ever renewed, or of the dance in which she glides, 
enchanting, every evening. The Easy Chair, 
indeed, was surprised to find a friend near it who 
had also not seen the play. It had supposed that 
in regard to Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle it was 
like the friend of Dickens, to whom he wrote at 
the time of the Crystal Palace Fair: ‘‘I see; you 
are ambitious of notoriety—you wish to be the 
only man in the world who didn’t come to the Great 
Exhibition.” It did not oceur to the Easy Chair 
that the rest of the audience had come, like itself, 
for the first time, because it had been constantly 
told that the pleasure was greater at the third or 
But what a pleasant feeling it is, 
as you sit in the parquet waiting for the curtain 
to rise, and glancing around at the quiet, ex- 
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pectant audience, to know that they 


are all there 
to enjoy themselves ; 


and how instinctively you 
wonder. whether the enjoyment will be | like the 
sweet vapor that breathes from soda-water, or 
like the sparkling foam that leaves a clear, sweet 
wine below! 
If any body has in his mind an image of Rip 
Van Winkle before he went up into the mount- 
slept his long sleep, it is, doubtless, 
\ good-Lumaved, careless, affectionate 
shrewd, loitering fellow who comes in with the 
hildren hanging all about him; and those chil 
en, with the little lovers afterward at his knees, 
sive us the key tothe man. They are his good 
au gels always. Unconsciously, in the midst of 
is idleness, and the maudlin folly that exasper- 
ites his wife, the children plead fe 
arts. He is not bad whom 
hiftless, reckless, even 
ut not bad. The wife orders him out into the 
black night and storm, but the little daughter 
gs to him. He, after all, is a child, and they 
I wutua lly love with the fondness of children. The 
pat] ‘of the play culminates in Rip’s fearful 
consciousness that his child does not know him. 


r him in our 
children love. 
drunken, he may be, 


lir 
cup 
hos 
Perhaps the author was wiser than he knew. Bu 


p would not be so perpetually absolved by us, 
k, if lid not know that the children 


K, il W 


e dic 
iolly a study of character. There is 
no prop ver action in the play. ‘The plot is slight : 
a good-natured, drunken idler his 
property, and leaves his wife to scrub and toil 

She loves and frets and despairs, 
ik or sober, only smiles good-natured 

stung by the fatal discovery that his 
2d affectionate sympathy for her passion- 
sorrow is only a trick to steal bottle 
from her pocket, she delivers in one terrible 
accumulated heart-break of a life 
by bidding him begone from the house, which is 
hers, and never to return. He ob« ys, although, 
as the door opens into the awful tempest 
prays him to turn back. He disappears in the 

storm ; reappears upon the mountain, and among 
the ghostly crew of Hendrick Hudson; drinks, 
and sleeps for twenty years; then awakens, an 
old man, and descends to the village to find 
himself forgotten, his wife married to the usurer, 
who beats her, his house itself destroyed, and 
even his daughter repelling him. Then comes 
the proof that it is he—that his property was 
never rightfully lost; and with his restored wife 
and daughter pressing upon him the cup which 
has caused all the sorrow, the curtain falls, 

Rip is a racy original, one of the men who are 
every where, and always delightful, from what 
is fondly called their profuse human nature, by 
which we really mean entire simplicity and kind- 
liness—a heart overflowing with love and sym- 
pathy, but brave as a lion under all. This char- 
acter is portrayed by Mr. Jefferson with such 
subtile felicity that if we only fancy him some- 
times writing poetry, we can imagine that we 
see Robert Burns. There are always those in 
the audience who feel toward Rip as many good 
people in Dumfries felt toward Burns. ‘They 
were impatient with him. They were ashamed 
of human nature when they thought of him. 
He was an idle, dissolute reprobate. If Death 
hadn’t wanted him, says Robert Collyer in his 
noble lecture upon Burns, the sheriff was wait 


squanders 


hopelessly. 
id he, dru1 

y, until, 

) stende 

ate 


the 


ence the 


, she 


ing for Sin. “*So he died, and the good people 
iurried to bury him and all his nastiness out of 
ight; but they might as well have tried to bury 
the ” Mr. Jefferson shows us this kind 
of character perfectly—the man who is beloved 
by children — the un} 
and fishermen and plow-boys, who brings no din- 
ner to his wife veal sre ie h good luck in 
trapping, but who, despite all, is a 
uman soul. 
= Y es, but look at 7” 
sixth row from the 
nothing rascal, who wastes hi 


sig 
sunshine 


rosperous, 


by hostlers 


is had 
shoo 0% or 


kindly 


says Conscier 


Stage, °° 


in the 
a good-for 
s substance in riot- 
»’s heart, and en- 
and when the 


Happens 


quietly to sleep for twenty years, and sl} 


ice, 


here is 


ous living ; 
slaves her 
catastrophe come He goes 
e, for her 
ses her, 
, as if she had 
lord opens his 
n, and descends after his sound 
nap to have his wife fall upon her knees before 
him, as if 7 were the sinner, and to be 
to drink a 


daughter’s sake, marries a man who 


beyond w 


last my lazy 


and she is wretched 
guilty; and at 


and rubs the 


been 


eyes, 


¢ him 
his ple asure in seculd secult rum. 
What do you think of tl Lis for a m 
asks Conscience; ‘* what 
Dr. Sabine would 

But, if 
of the prodigal son 
this, 


ral lesson ?” 
do you think the Rey. 

think of it ?” 

we come to morals, what do we think 
Is not its best significance 
that while eating the husks and living riot 

ously, he was still a human being 
and not despaired of? And if in- 
sists upon this kind of morality, is it not the ex- 
cellence of the representation of Rip that, under 
all the shiftlessness and idleness, we love the hu- 
man sunshine that will not be buried? Besides, 
Dan will be stringent, 
did not him from her hearth ? 
and was it no atonement or no penalty for the 
folly of his youth that he slept all his manhood 
away unconscious? Your debit and credit mo- 
rality, and your trial balances of virtue and vice, 
are not very 


to be loved 


Conscience 


Conscience, if so 


you 
his wife banish 


satisfactory. In the moral estimate 
of life temperament and circumstances are often 
the most powerful elements. 
untempted doctor is not very seraphic. It is 
Anthony who is truly saintly. You may take 
your most material text, and tell us whether you 
think that young Ferdinand, who sits entranced 
beside you, is likely to choose idleness and 
drinking for his profession in life because he is 
so delighted with the play, or the curly-haired 
Miranda approve her future husband’s dissipa- 
tion because she sees Mrs. Van Winkle, 
ken-hearted with Rip, so abused with her second 
spouse, at last proffer the cupto Rip’s passionless 
and unthirsting lips? If we are on the look-out 
for a moral, shall we not find it in the perception 
that, however good-for-nothing a man may be 
who means no ill, and however wretched he may 
make his family, he is still a man, and to be 
tenderly entreated ? 

How delicately and with what exquisite tone, 
as the painters would say, Mr. Jefferson plays 
the part, every body knows. People return again 
and again to see him, as to see a lovely landscape 
or a favorite picture. Indeed, it is the test of 
high art that it does not pall in its impression. 
There is no acting, perhaps, so little exaggerated 
as this of Rip Van Winkle, 
effective. Itis wholly fre e 
from every kind of fu 


The virtue of an 


so bro- 


but there is none so 
from declamation, and 
It is absolutely na- 
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ture, but it is the nature of art. 


thing touching in the intentness of the audienc 


There is some- 


which is 


seldom broken by ordinary applause, 
but whi 


h responds sensitively to every emotion 


And the curious felicity of his 


observable in 


of the actor. 


naturalness is the slightest detail. 
No wholly imaginary object was ever more pal- 
pabl l in the And he is 
erely by a word or two from Rip 
no more doubt that there is a dog 
ler than that there is a William Nye who 

went for a heathen Chinee. 
But the 
power ¢ f illusis 


tween 


dog Schneider. 


most remarkable illustration of the 
n isin the physical difference be- 
the young and the old Rip—kip of the 
village and Rip of the mountains. The younger 
man is hearty, The guest 
unken, an 
old man, but still the old Rip. With what sub 
tilty this change is expressed in the 
not be described. ‘The simple 
the gleam of the old humor 


to be disturbed by 


solid, large-fra 


med, 
of the ghosts awakens withered and shr 


acting can 
lerment ; 
in a mind too steady 
any event, and instinctively 
but vaguely conscious of some 
the patient effort to comprehend, but without the 
least tendency to suspect the truth, which would 
not occur toa n the in- 
tolerable sense of desolation when his daughter, 
even, recoils from him—all this is, indeed, no 
more skillfully indicated than the rest of the rol 


roie, 
bu 


] erience. 


bewil 
inconceivable jest ; 


so totally unreflective ; 


it deals with a higher and more novel ex 
So, in the mountain, the tranquil 
self-reliance mingled with simple 
awe in the presence of the ghosts; the wish that 

else, but with a constant 
wary mastery of the situation ; the incessant talk- 
ing, yet nevel loudly nor hurt iedly , as if the sound 
of his own human voice were necessary to reas- 
sure him—all this, with its varying tones and 
looks, eludes des« ription. 


steadiness of 


he were somewhere 


It is a fine picture of 
heroic human nature, and if Conscience insists 
upon a moral which may be measured and speci 
fied, it could easily find it here. 

The peculiar charm of the old legend is only 
deepened by seeing this play. In nothing that he 
wrote was the genius of Irving happier than in his 
version of the tale. It casts a drowsy, dreamy 
spell upon the scenery of the Hudson, which it 
is not easy to throw off, and which will cling to 
it for many and many a year. And when the 
story has taken form in the memory from the act- 
ing of Mr. Jefferson, it will be impossible ever to 
glide under the Catskills upon the river, or to see 
their distant, rounded outline mingling with the 
summer without believing that some- 
where among them the low voice that we have 
heard will be heard “You know’d I 
didn’n want to come up here, didn’n you ?” 


clouds, 
forever- 


Ir is a very long time since the Easy Chair 
first talked about the Lyceum and lectures, and 
if any one supposed that it was a system which 
was a nine days’ wonder he has been undeceived. 
It grows steadily, and extends through the coun- 
try, and it may still claim that its platform is the 
freest we have. ‘The novelty in the system is the 
rapid increase of the number of women lecturers, 
and it is observed that almost all their discourses 
have some relation to topics in which their sex is 
peculiarly interested ; and the rule of the Lyceum 
holds good with them as with men, that their 
tone is generally what is called radical. That is 
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to say, they are not contented with the exist 
condition, and ask for progress and reform. They 
either plead for a wider range of industry, f¢ 
improved laws in regard to property and the ri; 
of the husband, or they demand suffrage outright. 
as comprehending all. Some of these ladies are 
very eloquent speakers; and when there is eyj- 
dent gravity and earnestness in what they sa 


the emphasis of experience and the heart—the 


are no more persuasive orators. 
Yet there remains in many courteous and ge 
erous minds the old prejudice. A woman should 
not speak in public, they say. Go if you will, 
and enjoy listening if you can; but we will st 
away, for we do not think it feminine. Yet t 
pod friend who says this went with delight 
hear Jenny Lind; and pays for himself, Mrs. 
Friend, and the two Misses Friend, sixteen do] 


{ 


lars to hear Nilsson; carriage, four dollars: 
gloves, and incidental expenses, five dollars—a 
He lik Ss 
music, she is a sweet singer, and it is comme i 
faut to hear a famous prima donna. Certainly 
the Easy Chair does not quarrel with those who 
like to hear music and sweet singers. 

were speaking of propriety. 


neat sum total of twenty-five dollars. 


Now why is it not 
as unfeminine for a woman to sing upon a plat- 
form in a public hall as to speak upon the same 
platform? If she sings badly, certainly she ought 
to be severely discouraged; and if she speaks 
badly, let her—we say it ‘‘in a spirit of love” 
hold her tongue. But then, in the same spirit, 
we say the same thing to singers and orators who 
are not women. Is it proper and manly and be- 
coming to his sex that a man should sing or speak 
who has no talent for singing or speaking? It 
is not this Easy Chair which asserts it. 

But when the woman has a noble talent for 
song, exquisitely cultivated—when Jenny Lind 
stands before us, with her hands resting one upon 
the other, and with her very soul sings, ** I know 
that my Redeemer liveth’—is it improper? Is 
it unbecoming? Is it unfeminine? Why, our 
good friend himself goes home a better man, be- 

ause a more believing, for that marvelous song. 

But suppose that instead of singing those words 
she had read other words from the Bible, with 
such earnestness and conviction and power that 
they shone with new light, and illuminated your 
duty, would it be unfeminine or improper that 
she should do it? Ifa woman is evidently shal- 
low and vain, and is plainly more concerned with 
the effect that her toilet will produce than with 
that of her words—if what she says is evidently 
said for sensation—no man and no woman will 
care to hear her. But there are women as in- 
telligent, who think as much and feel as deeply, 
as the best men; and when one of them, feeling 
the influence of certain customs and laws in so 
ciety as no man can feel them, appeals soberly 
and eloquently to the judgment and conscience of 
society, itis a peculiarly becoming, an especially 
feminine, duty that she does. 

It would be a very comical loss that a man 
would impose upon himself if he refused to list- 
en to Mr. Beecher or Mr. Phillips because he 
did not like to hear Mr. Tramway. Would he 
decline to hear Charles Wesley because poor 
Mr. Avery fell under sad suspicion? Yet it 
would be as sensible as to generalize sturdily, 
from hearing Miss Slop, that women ought not 
to speak in public, and so disdain to hear Mrs. 
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eee 
Livermore, or Miss 
Lucy Stone. ‘There is undoubtedly an en 

“that women are fonder of admiratic 
_ and that their public appeara is thebe 
re the result of a desire to receive it. But, 
pon tl whole, are the public speeches of wo 
men prol 
nd dist 
ild be 


sralize 


Anna Dickinson, or a 
it 


sjon th: an 
nce 


yably less sincere than those of men ? 
timination is not forbidden. Only it 
remembered that it is very unfair to 
upon one sex and not upon the 
other. 
On the other hand, the women who speak 
» Lyceum must not forget the kind of respons- 
ty which the »y have assumed. There is an 
citation for the extension of suffr to wo- 
. Many of the ladies of whom we speak 
favor it, and plead for it. Now the impediments 
in the way of the success of the movement are 
rcertain general indifference, a positive hostili 
y, upon traditional and eccle tical grounds, 
doubt in the minds of many intelligent 
ensible peoy the whol 
of to political equality 
not perplex instead of improve the actual 
i When a woman comes to the plat- 
rm to pay the pore, perhaps upon tl 
, just in the degree that she is earn 
id lied and speaks from her heart, 
» be judged, as an illustration of the kind 
ception and influence which women would 
r into the common counsel and action of so 
If such a woman, acknowledged by her 
r friends as a superior woman and an 
le representati amatory, se! 
incons harms her caus¢ 


age 


je whether, u : 


pon 


accession women 


ye, is decl 
equent, she 


, are no less declamatory, senti 
and inconsequent upon political and 

1 all other questions. But that does not help 
matter, under the circumstances. For if 

re were a Class of men si ed as the women 
are, when they demanded political equality they 
would be judged in precisely the same way. 
lhey, indeed, would have actual force upon their 
side in the last appeal, or might be results 
be gained by their enfranchisement which 
would persuade the political class to grant it. 
But when the question is to be considered and 
decided without fear of actual compulsion or dis- 
order or defeat, every woman who advocates the 
cause will be criticised as a representative of her 
sex. If she shows herself unequal to the theme 

-if she is flippant and passionate, or shallow, 
or hysterical—the political class will ask itself 
what will be gained by introducing all these into 
public affairs. 

It is an inevitable question, but it is not fair. 
The proper reply to it is that the exclusive polit- 
ical power of one sex has always, and must al- 
ways, lead to unjust legislation. The theory 
that the best and the wisest should govern is ex- 
cellent; but, to be complete, it should show 
how the best and the wisest are to be discover- 
ed. ‘The fact of experience is that no man, no 
class, no sex, can safely be trusted with the rights 
and happiness of other men and classes. If the 
political class choose to say that there shall be 
no further additions to it, except of the intelli- 
gent, very well; but intelligence is not limited 
by sex. All this, however, although undeniable, 
will not help the malign influence sure to fall 
upon this particular cause from the failure of 


there 


t 
to 
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their sex. 
It is t st 


erate and asso- 
In the early anti-slaver lays there 
* Lamson an om, who lifted up 
their voices upon ind cried aloud 
in a way which was absurd, but not persuasive. 
And what to d free 5] 
with such intolerat less free speakers ? 
Finally they we lv and be 
But they bore thei ] 
ed into churches, at 
to silence in 
of opinion that 
and a higher civil 
of hair and 
milk from the cow whi 1ded by nature 
for the calf tended plainly to injure the m 
affection of the patient kine. 
to call themselves a} ostles of the ne 
an the 


were 


1 
speech 


rne out. 


the 


were 
h was it 


yvness, 
inner voice commandi m to sit at 
doors befi 


All 
combi 
judged. It 
vd because 
2 to silence the 
by the foolishness 


rk to be 


arr 

of the 

el - nee of wisd 
of preachin 
therefore aban 


> undesi 
ym be 


Great ca 
d sense, sagacity, t: t. which advance 
public 

t of 
use if 'y merely amuse it, 
popular theo ‘y that mat 
und woman the houri. They a h that 
women can do more than amuse—that they can 
think as vigorously and speak pointedly 
men of the great subjects of mutual interest. 
course they are to do this—as, indeed, many 
them do—with the utm grace and tact 
eloquence. ‘That is to say, tl t 
tors if they seek the efiects 
general appea e upon tl 
the feeling ot impro] 
and it is itself an indicati 
of women to partic 
tation, in every 


uses Ges} ite folly, but it is 
them 
a much 

amusing it, be- 
they confirm the 
is the faithful believer, 


y 
4 
The have 


ow 


as 
Of 
of 
and 
» be ora- 
But their 


e platform shows that 


its y is passing away, 
n of tl 

‘ipation, with¢ bitrary limi- 
human interest. 


* sure advan e 
ut ar 
sphere of 
WHATEVER the changes in the system of Lyce- 
um lectures may be, there is not yet that book 
of the experiences of a Lyceum lecturer which 
every body who knows what they are 
would be most entertaining. The 
ings of the pioneers in the cause are probably not 
familiar to the later travelers. ‘The solemn s¢ 
ice of apples after the lecture, and the ch 
—best, but very cold—have passe od awa 
ilization has 


is sure 


he severe suffer- 


rv- 
amber 

Civ- 
ameliorated the hard conditions of 
lecturing, but happily the agreeable aspects re- 
main. ‘The glimpses of delightful social life in 
a hundred agreeable towns, the contact with the 
great stream of travel, and the stimulus of fresh 
minds under widely differing circumstances, teach 
the traveler a more catholic sympathy and a 
more modest confidence. ‘T'ravel is a shrewd 
cure for conceit, unless the conceit is so enormous 
as to blind and deafen the traveler, when he in 
turn becomes serviceable to mankind by being an 
awful warning to every observer. And the me 
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chanical methods of travel have been singular- 
ly improved since the Easy Chair first chatted 
about lecturing and lecturers. There is danger, 
doubtless, in the huge accumulation and combi- 
nation of capital, and consequent unscrupulous 
power in great corporations, but they are often 
wise tyrants. ‘They know that the people may 
and perhaps blinded, by bread and 
And when, some bright morning, a man 
himself, at the Hudson River station in 
York, in a chair as easy as this, in a spa- 
and airy drawing-room, and all day long, 
he rolls, looks from his book at 
and beautiful landscape—now the 
Hudson and the Highlands and the Catskill, 
now the romantic Mohawk Valley—and, con- 
scious of no fatigue, but only of an uninterrupt- 
ed day of quiet reading, steps out, say at Roch- 
ester, at ten o'clock at night, he will confess that 
a journey of twelve hours could not be more de- 
lightfully performed, and will be in a mood to 
judge very leniently the vast power which has 
taken such thoughtful care of his comfort. 
Meanwhile the Lyceum platform, as of old, 
bern ts the celebrit the moment, that they 
Last year it was the 
humorists who bore the palm, as this year it is 
the women. Mr. Nasby, ex-postmaster, Mr. 
Mark ‘Twain, and others, made triumphal prog- 
resses through the land. It is a wholly Ameri- 
can humor; and if Mr. Bret Harte would yield 
to the temptations which have doubtless been 
offered him, he could speak every evening for 
many a month to thousands and thousands of 
hearers. 


be pleased, 
plays. 
seats 
New 
c1ous 
as he rolls, as 


the hi 


ies of 


may be seen every where. 


Of the speakers familiar a dozen years 
ago some still remain. Starr King, indeed, the 
royal star, sank all too early from mortal eyes. 
That generous heart, that aspiring soul, that elo- 
quent tongue, are but a tender and _ brilliant 
memory—but how fondly cherished! One day 
in that earlier epoch the Easy Chair stepped into 
a train in Western New York, and, looking fora 
r-place, a bright-eyed boy said, ** This is not 
” and the Easy Chair gratefully took the 
After reading for some time it closed the 
book and looked at the landscape. Presently the 
boy said, quietly, ‘* You are Mr. Easy Chair ?” 
which could not be truthfully denied. ‘* And IJ,” 
said the boy, *‘am Starr King.” For the traveler 
whom any eye would have supposed to be a possi- 
ble Junior or Senior returning to college, was the 
beloved pastor of a large society, and the popular 
lecturer. What fun there was until the parting 
of the ways of travel that day! And what fun 
and fancy and love and charity and thought- 
fulness until the final parting of the ways of life! 
There are men whose memory is like that of the 
early, warm days of spring, more beautiful, pos- 
sibly, in promise and suggestion than the richest 
hours of summer. ‘The recollection of Starr King 
comes to those who knew him like warm wafts 
of the breath of clover blossoms in the fields to 
the traveler upon the highway. 

The guild of lecturing has its tales and tra- 
ditions, like the stage. In the midst of a lively 
badinage of regret that in America we had not 
the satisfaction of appropriate titles, Mrs. Kem- 
ble once said to the president of our oldest col- 
lege, ‘* How pleasant it would be’”—and as she 
spoke she rose and swept a courtesy of the pro- 
foundest dignity—‘* how pleasant if we might 
say ‘ Your Grace of Harvard!’” Then she went 
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on, in the same laughing strain, “ But I am sat- 
isfied with my rank.” ‘* What is that ?” “Tn. 
need re} lied she, with inexpressible humor, sy 
belong to wes Majesty’s players!” So the honor- 
able if not ancient guild of Lyceum lec tarers ha as 
a certain feeling of union and common interes 
and there are stories of the platform like those 9 if 
the stage told in the green-room. 

One of them which the Easy Chair has heard 
was of a gentleman who, after much entreaty, 
was persuaded to promise to lecture in the weil. 
known town of Blank. It was very difficult t 
get there, and it was very inconvenient. There 
was rising at a very early and very dark hour of 
avery cold morning. ‘There was the usual ho 
breakfast refreshment of those days, consistin 
of sole-leather steaks served in a soup of grease, 
and muddy cotfee—a refreshment which was not 
appetizing. ‘Then there was the arrival in the 
early afternoon at Blank, on a dim, thawing 
winter day. The streets were mud ; there were 
patches of snow, and that general heart-breaking 
dreariness of aspect which, in the mind of a 
homesick wanderer, produces profound depres- 
sion. ‘The lecturer looked in vain for the ‘* com- 
mittee-man,” and, finding none, gave his trayel- 
ing-bag to a small boy, and followed him along 
the rickety board sidewalk to the tavern, pen- 
sively remembering Shenstone’s lines, and dis- 
covering upon reaching his quarters not only that 
the traveler may sigh that he finds his warmest 
welcome at an inn, but that the inn is itself so 
wretchedly forlorn. With sadly sinking spirits 
the lecturer entered the bar-room, which was the 

‘ office,” and asked for a room and fire. The 
house was evidently not accustomed to travelers 
who wished rooms before bedtime, or who asked 
for other fires than the bar-room stove. But 
after much indifferent and reluctant movin 
about of the host, the guest meekly followed him 
to his chamber. 

It was that familiar room which has not been 
aired within human memory, and which has that 
appalling smell of ‘‘ closeness’? which sends the 
guest to the window, to discover that it is not of 
the kind which opens. There was that familiar 
bed, which is of feathers, with the flabby pillow 
and the soiled coverlet—the bed at which the 
guest gazes with the horrible wonder, ‘t Who 
slept there last?” The fire was lighted in the 
small wood-stove, and the room was full of 
smoke. ‘The victim opened the stove door to 
adjust the wood, and found that the sticks were 
green, and just too long to allow the door to be 
closed. The windows were not made to open, 
and he was obliged to open the door into the 
entry to relieve the sense of suffocation. The 
house was as chilly as the outer air, and the trav- 
eler seated himself to write in an indescribable 
state of dejection. When the early twilight 
set in he went to the bar-room and asked for a 
lamp, which was at length obtained, although it 
was evident that the guests were accustomed to 
take ends of tallow-candles when they retired, 
so that ample provision of lamps was not made 
in the hotel—the Jefferson Hotel, as it was pa- 
triotically called. After a brief struggle to con- 
tinue writing by such feeble light in the chilly 
and smoky chamber—a struggle interrupted by 
attempts to coax a fire out of green sticks—two 
committee-men arrived. 

There was a solemn greeting upon both sides, 


tol 
tel 
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and after replying truthfully to the question 
whether it was the first time he had ever been in 
Blank, and refraining from adding that it would 
certainly be the last time, the lecturer tried to 
enliven the occasion by some jocose remark. 
it the failure was so appalling that it deepened 

general gloom. 
‘‘What is the subject of your lecture, Sir?” 
sked one of the gentlemen, who had been intro 
1e other as Mr. Hardy, and had then 
introduced the introducer as Mr. 
‘* Well,” replied the lecturer, blandly, ‘‘I 
two lectures with me. One is of a semi 
itica! character, the othe: is upon Thackeray.” 
‘Ah!” said Mr. Hardy, i a new 
g in Blank. We've had avery hard time 
tting them up; and as we depend upon the 
itronage of every body of all parties and of 
|| denominations, and as yours is the first lec- 
», we don’t wish to offend any body, and pol- 

s wouldn’t do.” 
‘*Then perhaps I had better take the one 

1pon Thackeray ae 
“There was silence for a moment, broken by a 

estion from Mr, Jones. 
‘* What is Thackeray ?” 

There was silence again, and t] 
as if 


tures are 


en the guest 
nswered, Mr. Jones had misunderstood 
>name. 
‘ Thackeray, you know—the English author.”’ 
‘**Oh yes, certainly,’ from Messrs. Hardy and 
‘* We are not a very literary people here,” 
Mr. Hardy, ‘‘and I'm afraid that we don’t know 
ich about Thackeray. Haven't you something 


ud 
Sal 


rhe guest replied that unfortunately he had not. 

“That's a pity,” remarked Mr. Jones, dis 
ouragingly. 

**"Tis a great pity,” returned the unhappy 
lecturer, again reserving the observation that it 
was a much greater pity that he had weakly 
agreed to come to Blank. 

** Well,” said Mr. Hardy, *“we will let you 
know this evening which we will have.” 

‘** Yes,” assented Mr. Jones; ‘‘ but it’s a great 
pity you haven’t something else.” 

Mr. Lecturer could only bow, like the trees in 
Claribel, ‘* with an inward agony,” and the gen- 
tlemen departed. 

Having taken something called tea, and pre- 
pared himself for the scaffold, Mr. Lecturer 
awaited the arrival of his friends, who presently 
appeared. They were sober, but very courteous, 
and to the disturbed imagination of Mr. Lec- 
turer, they had an air of the high sheriff and 
headsman, and he became to himself a vile pris- 
oner in the Tower, about to issue through the 
Traitor’s Gate to expiate his innumerable crimes 
at the block. 

**We have chosen Thackeray,” said Mr. 
Headsman Jones, with an air of depressed resig- 
nation, 

‘* Yes,” said the high sheriff, gloomily. 

‘*T am afraid it’s rather literary,” said the 
prisoner, with a sickly smile. 

There was no answer; and as the gentlemen 
remained standing, it was evident that the hour 
had come. Mr. Lecturer put on his coat and hat, 
and the three descended into the street. It was 
an amazingly dark night. 
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** It's rather muddy,” said Mr. Hardy, ‘‘ and 
‘ve no street lamps; but if you'll take my 
arm we can perhaps pick our way. We've got 
to get across the street.” 

** The hall is not verv far off, I suppose ?” said 


Mr. Lecturer. 


we 


We've only the ol 


1 
hing is new,” replied 


hen you can’t see, it is useless to pick your 
and Mr. Lectw 
sinking in the mud f 


Lilt 
it to crossing the street, he a 


way; 5 OCK asionally 
: and whet 
came 
whether over bow uld not 
behind. At length the solemn party reached 
the building, and entered a dim pass we 
were two or three spectres—on 


shoes and 


» in which 
»atasmall table, 
evidently ready to sell tickets if any b dy wish- 
ed to buy. The party went up stairs, and Mr. 
Jones opening a door, they passed into the court- 
room. <A few persons sat in the seats allotted 
to spectators of judicial proceedings. 

‘** Follow me, if you please,” said Mr. Hardy ; 
and he walked across the space in wh 
the lawyers’ chairs and tables, and wl 
rated by a huge gulf the at 
judge’s bench. 
seated themselves uj 
was very dusky; but 
with the naked eye that th 
in the dim distance. 

** Are you ready ?” 

** Entirely.” 

Looking into the darkness, and feeling \ 


for the audience, Mr. Lee 


ich were 
h sepa 
idi from the 
and Mr. Lecturer 
he bench. The 

Lecturer could 
» were several people 
The silence was profound. 


asked the high sheriff. 


} 
lence 


see 


his eves, as it were, 
turer read his discourse. Nothing 
voice disturbed the awful si 

He ended and sat down, 

ther sound. The audien 

they had left, or they were 
rubbers, noiselessly. 

The high sheriff pulled on his coat ; 
turer didthe same. No word was sp 
ure was seen crossing the lawyers’ sp , 

** Ah!” said Mr. Hardy, with an air of relief, 
‘*here comes Mr. Pen, the schoolmaster.” 

Mr. Lecturer supposed that this was probably, 
the chief literary man of Blank, and 
he awaited the interview with pleasant anticipa- 
tion. When the ceremony of presentation was 
finished, Mr. Pen said, abruptly, and with so 
lemnity : 

‘¢ There is one question which we have been 
discussing in this town, Mr. Lecturer, which 
you can probably answer.” 

Mr. Lecturer modestly deprecated his ability 
to answer any question to which the Blank in- 
tellect was unequal, and asked what it was. 

‘¢The question is,” said Mr. Pen, with the 
same solemnity, ‘‘ whether the poet Longfellow 
is dead.” 

“Ne replied Mr. Le« 
I should certainly have 
sad an event.” 

‘** Are you quite sure?” asked Mr. Pen, with 
an air of disappointment, which revealed which 
side of the question he had supported in the dis- 
cussion. 

‘* Yes, I am very sure,” 
turer, smiling. 

But Mr. Pen assumed an aspect of such deep 


his own 


ex officio, 


‘T think not. 


seen some notice of so 


answered Mr. Lec- 


| dejection that Mr. Lecturer considered what pos- 
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sible consolation might be offered, and presently 
he remarked : 

‘Perhaps you are thinking of Longfellow’s 

who, you know, died some 

ible relief shone upon the 

exclaimed, in a tri 


ance of the victory 


** Ah! well, well, I knew somebody was dead.” 
And smiling to himself, he departed. So dj 
Mr. Lecturer, by the night train, which left 
midnight. It was, he says, many and m; 
years ago, and he assures the Easy Chair that 
nobody will be discovered nor pained by the 
story. ‘* And I wonder,” he says, contemp] 
tively —‘* I wonder if they have ever discoye; 
n Blank what Thackeray is !” 


1 
¢ 


Chitar’s Literary Record. 


the death of Alexandre 
umas wou » created a sensation in 
France second only to that produced in England 
and America by the death of Charles Dickens. 
He was not, indeed, the greatest of French nov- 
most characteristic, the 

, and the most popular. Judg- 

w which we have read, his novels 


aoe 


TORI een 


rately vicious, they were only 


wrote as he lived, with a care- 
klessness, and audacious pursuit of 
happily, has but few parallels 

He began life with fifty-two franes 
winning his fare to Paris, the 

iis future operations, by a fortunate 
He died, having acquired a 
h his indefatigable pen, and 
ugh them by his unbridled luxury and 


Wi 


In two respects he was a remarka- 

Ile was a true quadroon, the grand- 

‘*the only man with woolly 

ent calves, and black ] igment in 

the joints of his fingers, who ever 

nsiderable place in the literature of 

We are inclined to think that it 

"ro blood which endowed him with 

teristics as an author. He wrote riot- 
self-control would have ruined him. The 

ridled imagination which characterizes 

the colored preachers of the South frolics like an 
untamed steed through all his pages. He was 
luxuriant to rankness, splendid without being 
solid, profuse without discrimination, powerful 
without being able to direct or employ his power. 
All this we might naturally look for in one who 
was both Frenchman and African; but we 
should not look for those qualities which made 
him not only a most luxuriant writer, but also a 
most successful editor and literary organizer. 
The writings which bear his name comprise over 
twelve hundred volumes. Sometimes three or 
four different romances apy eared at the same 
time, in different journals, over his name. It 
was calculated that at one time he produced 
thirty-two printed octavo pages a day. His act- 
ual contracts one year placed him under obliga- 
tion to furnish an amount of manuscript equal to 
sixty volumes within the year ; and yet he slept, 
or at least was in bed, fourteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, and never begrudged the time spent 
at dinner, which he generally cooked with his 
own hands, leaving his guests after each course, 
that he might superintend the serving of the 
next. He wrote en déshabillé, alone, with great 
rapidity, casting each page on the floor as it was 


gathering them up and sending them to the 

s, with scarcely any revision. ‘The inequality 
and fecundity of his productions provoked { 
criticism, then suspicion, then a legal investica- 
tion, which brought to light the fact that his 
writings were not all his own; that he had se\ 
eral scores of assistants, whose work he first in- 
spired, and subsequently revised and improved ; 
while neither he nor the joint-stock company 
which he had organized to aid him had any 
scruple about plagiarizing either plot or incident 
from previous writers, whenever a literary theft 
of this description would serve a useful purpose, 
His death was sudden. We would be happy to 
believe that, with the exception of three or t 
volumes, his works will perish with him. 


I 


We hesitate to place on the same page thie 
names of Alexandre Dumas and Albert Barn 
The life of the latter is not more significant as 
an illustration of what patient, resolute toil can 
accomplish than as an example of the degree to 
which Christian gentleness may be maintained 
unruffled in the midst of scenes of the most tem- 
pestuous excitement. Coming into the ministry 
at a time when the smouldering heats of long-re- 
pressed theological controversy were just break- 
ing into a devouring flame, by his own youthful 
experience of skepticism made fully conscious of 
those difficulties which a too stern theology put 
in the way of reluctant unbelievers, clear in his 
own convictions of the truth, and cogent, be- 
cause calm and clear, in his statement of them, 
Mr. Barnes, the least warlike of men, was placed, 
not more by his ministerial position than by the 
peculiarities of his intellectual character, in the 
forefront of the theological battle. He was ac- 
cused of heresy, tried, and, for a year, suspended 
from the ministry. His trial became one of the 
proximate causes of the division in the Presby- 
terian Church, In all this bitter battle he never 
once wavered, hesitated, or retracted. Yet, with 
a pertinacity which is better than genius, he never 
suffered himself to lay aside his life-work—the 
preparation of a commentary for the common 
people—nor allowed that preparation to interfere 
with the daily duties of his pastorate. Rising 
regularly at four o'clock, sacrificing at last his 
eyesight to the consummation of his plan, he as 
inflexibly adhered to his resolution to leave his 
literary work at nine, often laying down his pen 
at the stroke of the clock in the middle of a par- 
agraph, and sometimes in the middle of a sen- 
tence; for the rest of the day was consecrated to 
his parish, It was thus that he succeeded in 


finished, until the room was littered with them, | producing what, despite subsequent imitations, is 


\ 


a Th hlUu 
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ymparab ly the best popular commentary on 
Bible in any tongue. The last work of his 

. was to revise the volumes on the New Test i- 
nt for a new edition ; and the last time he put 
pen to paper was to write a letter to the } sublich- 
meerning his notes on the book of he ts, the 
edition of which had just appeared. His 
rk was not exempt from the criticism, we might 
Imost say the persec ution, to which at one time 
was himself subjected. There are few men 

. would have had the patianes to submit to 
ittacks that were made upon his commentary 

n the Epistle to the Romans, and have un- 

taken no reply in subseque nt volumes or sub- 

mt editions. Yet of all commentaries on 

ble there is, perhaps, none less controver- 

1 1 that of Mr. Barnes. Of all 

ilities there is none more striking than the 
ilmness, the candor, and the impartiality of its 
tatements. The death of such a man should 
t bring mourning to the hearts of those who 

re his faith. It is impossible to sorrow for 

m who, in the prospect of that future on which 
has entered, was led into the strain of exulta 

n with which he closes his last commentary— 

it on the Psalms; nor for ourselves, since he 
was not taken till his life’s labor was completed, 
| since of him it may so emphatically be said, 

‘His works do follow him.” 


its good 


Tue previous paragraph had just been penned 
en the telegraph brought us the intelligence 
it Dean Alford of Canterbury died suddenly 
1 the 12th day of January. ‘This is all the in- 

gence we have of his death. ‘Io the reading 
generally he is probably best known by his 
a little volume on the Queen’s En- 


public 
poorest work 
glish. ‘To a smaller circle of admire rs he was 
kt 1own by his poems and fugitive contributions 


to the religious periodicals. His life work, how- 
that by which he will be known to the future, 
is his ‘* Commentary on the Greek New Testa- 
ment.” It is for scholars what Barnes’s com- 
mentary is for the common people, incompara 

bly the best in the English—in our judgment, and 
we speak after giving it a trial of many years—in- 
comparably the best in any languas Quite as 
scholarly but less microscopic than Ellicot, as 
warm but more trust-worthy than Stanley, more 
Christian and less churchly than Wordsworth, 
Dean Alford possessed one qualification almost 
unknown among biblical commentators—that of 
absolute independence ; never squaring the Scrip- 
ture to his own views, but interpreting its mean- 
ing with a theological impartiality unparalleled, 
even when it compelled him to deny that apos- 
tolic succession was known to the apostolic 
church, and to declare that the church of Christ, 
unlike that of Judaism, should be dependent not 
upon the state, but upon the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the people. Harper and Brothers re- 
published several years ago one volume from his 
pen—that on the Gospels. We hope yet to see 
the work thus begun completed. We are sure 
that almost any clergyman could well afford to 
exchange half his library of sermons and doctrin- 
al theology for Dean Alford’s Commentary on the 
Greek Testament. 


ever, 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 
We took up Rev. J. H. Biv nt’s Dictione ary of 
Doctrinal and Historical Theology (J. B. Lippin- 
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cott and Co.) in the earnest hope that it supplied 
the want which all clerical students have so greatly 
felt. Buck’s ** Dictionary” was never adequate, 
and is quite out of date. ‘* Faiths of the World” 
is too ponderous, and too much encumbered with 
useless though curious mutter. M‘Clintock and 
Strong’s ** Cy promises to atford the 
best theological ary in the English lan- 
guage; but the fact that it includes also biblical, 
historical, and even biogr: 
it from occupying the niche to which we refer. 
But Mr. Blunt is so far committed to a system 
that he is unable to appreciate 
his own, which are those 
glican High-Churchism. 
reader to a future ** Dictionary of Sects and Her 
for information concerning the Unitarians 
and Swedenborgians, but complacently transfers 
Methodis ts and Congregationalists to the same 
fellowship, while of the existence of Baptists an 
Presbyterians he is entirely oblivious. Whoever 
wants a dictionary of the doctrinal theology of 
the High-Chureh party will find it admirably 
stated in this volume; whether the information 
is worth so many pages is a question. 

Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have completed 
in four volumes their American edition of Smith's 
Bible Dictionary. It is an, admirably executed 
but not wisely planned work. ‘The plan has been 
to give the articles in the original dictionary of 
Dr. Swirn without alteration, and then in notes 

and supplemental articles to afford additional in- 
f wtantion, rhe consequence is that the reader 
often finds srror in the English article correct- 
ed in the American additions, or a theory advo- 
cated in the former combated in the latter, The 
confusion existing to some extent in the oris ginal 
work is thus increased ; and while the additions 
and corrections enhance the value of the wort: 
they make a dictionary less valuable than a pure 
ly American book would have been which used 
the materials of both Smith and Kitto. 

Professor Ponp’s History of God's Church 
Ziegler and M‘Curdy) is a bulky volume of 
over a thousand pages, issued in the ordinary 
aye of subscription books, with very poor en- 

gravings. It traces the history of the church 
from the creation ¢ f the world to the emancipa 
tion of slavery in the United States. Composed 
of materials originally gathered for theological 
lectures, it partakes much of the severe 
style of such lectures to render it attractive to 
the general reader, but it is a convenient man- 
ual of ecclesiastical history to the student, and 
affords a comprehensive view of the progress of 
religious truth and organizations for those who 
have not time or inclination to read more elabo- 
rate treatises on special eras.—All students of 
the evidences of Christianity are familiar with 
the argument from prophecy. Dr. PAYNE 
SMITH, in Preparation for 
Christ (Gould and Lincoln), the Bampton lec- 
tures for 1869, has presented the argument in 
a new and very interesting form. His object is 
less to show the literal fulfillment of prophecy— 
an argument the course of which can be appre- 
ciated only by those who possess some scholar- 
ship—than to exhibit the truth that ‘‘ there is 
throughout the Old Testament a special presence 
of God preparing for the fulfillment of a gracious 
purpose on His part to restore man to a higher 
state of perfection and happiness than that from 
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which he fell”—a course of argument which can | 
be appreciated by any one who is able to enter 
into the spirit of the Bible.—Professor Mur- 
RAY’S Outline of Sir William Hamilton's Phi- 
losophy (Gould and Lincoln) contains, in a com- 
pact form, the system of that philosopher, gath- 
ered from his various books, but as a text-book 
we think it inferior to Professor Havens’s work, 
which is scarcely less Hamiltonian in philosophy. 

Mr. J. T. Heapiery, whose beautiful home on 
the banks of the Hudson ought to prove an in- 
spiration, but does not, fails to keep up the prom- | 
ise of his earlier years. His Sacre d Heroes and 
Martyrs (EF. B. Treat and Co.) has something of 
the imaginative glow which made his ‘* Sacred 
Mountains” so popular; but the general impres- 
sion which it produces is that it contains a great 
deal of matter for a very limited amount of truth. 
—Dr. Hunt has evidently been inspired by the 
best of purposes in preparing his Bible Notes 


for Daily Readers (Scribner), but had not the | 


learning to fit him for his task. His two large 
octavo volumes contain no evidence that he is 
acquainted with the results of recent scholarship 
in biblical fields. They leave the reader at the 
end as uninformed in respect to the problems of 
to-day as when he opened the book; nor do they 
contain any spiritual strength to compensate for 
the intellectual weakness, or any originality of 
thought to supply the lack of accurate and fresh 
knowledge.—Though Dr. Furness in his Jesus 
J. B. Lippincott and Co.) does not carry his 


readers as far as, with our conception of Christ's | 


haracter, we could wish he did, yet, as a coun- 


terpoise to the works of such destructionists as | 


Strauss, such skeptics as Schenckel, such ro- 
mancers as Renan, and such extreme humani- 
tarians as some of the followers of Theodore 
Parker, such a volume is the more useful be- 
cause it is the work of a man who belongs eccle 
siastically to the school whose extreme and de- 


structive radicalism he seeks to temper. <Ac- | 


cording to Dr. Furness, Jesus is the ideal man, 
whose mission it was to afford us a new sense 
‘*of the worth and sacred destiny of the race 


which has produced such an instance of what it | 


may become.” 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


We read with some impatience so calm and 


unimpassioned a narrative as Mr. G. Z. Gray | 


has afforded usin The Children’s Crusade (Hurd 
and Houghton) of events so stirring as those 
which form the subject-matter of his narrative. 
In reading this story, gathered from sources 
which to most readers are inaccessible, of the 
cruel deceptions, the scandalous treacheries, the 
cold, unsympathizing repulses which the chiil- 
dren suffered from Christians, worse than the 
slavery and martyrdom which some of them ex- 
peri meed at the hands of the Saracens, we long 
for some more vigorous utterance of feeling on 
the part of the writer. But this want of emo- 
tional and dramatic power is the only fault we 
have to find in a volume which is a valuable 
addition to the religious history of the Middle 
Ages.—It is too early to write a history of the 
European war. Joun 8S. C. Asport’s Prussia 
and the Franco-Prussian War (B. B. Russell), 
so far as it is such a history, is necessarily com- 
posed from such materials as are furnished by 
official documents already published, and by the 


| Fredericks, the Schleswig-Holstein question, t 


accounts of the most reliable journals. \; 
Abbott has succeeded in bringing order out of this 
chaos, and has furnished the best account before 
the public of the course of the war up to De- 
cember, 1870. In tracing its origin he is on sure 
historical ground. And the reader has here. 
a compact and readable form, a succinct ace 

of the rise of Prussia, the eccentricities of + 


r 
ith 


unification of Italy, and the real though remote 
causes of the present war.—There is nothing al 
either the subject or the author to render 7 
Destroyer of the Second Republic (Sheldon and 
Co.) a book of much interest or much value. 
What Vicror Huco has to say about Napol 
III. is a matter of the least possible concern t 


the American mind. Asa history it is untrust- 


worthy ; as a piece of philosophy it is superseded 
by history ; as an indictment it is melodramat- 
ic. — M. Renan’s Constitutional Monarchy in 
France (Roberts Brothers), an essay translated 
from the Revue des Deux Mondes, is amuch more 
sober and suggestive book—more thoughtful than 
often comes from French writers when they deal 
with political matters. Looking beneath the s 
face, he perceives in the empire the legitimate 
fruit of the revolution, and addresses alike to the 
imperialists and the radicals some words of cau- 
tion, to which recent events give very remarkable 
significance. Nevertheless it is a book of pur 
local interest, scarcely worth reprinting in Amer- 
ica. —Dr. Cuaries Apams, in the Memoir of 
Washington Irving (Carleton and Lanah: 
presents, in a very convenient form, the story 
the great writer's life for youthful readers. It is 
told in a style which will make it attractive to 
others also, who have not time to read the four 
volumes of Pierre M. Irving. —We have already 
expressed our strong approbation of the ‘‘’lone 
Masters” (Lee and Shepard). ‘Two additional 
volumes of the series, Handel and Haydn and 
Bachand Beethoven, confirm the impressions pro- 
duced by the preceding volume. 


FICTION, 


Ir can not be very difficult to write a novel on 


| the principle on which Mrs. Austin has written 


The Shadow of Moloch Mountain (Sheldon and 
Co.). We confess to have followed with some in- 
terest the adventures of Beatrice and Marston 
Brent, and that it is quite impossible for even an 
experienced novel-reader to guess from one chap- 
ter what the next will bring forth; but then it is 
not difficult to write a book of surprises, if one 
simply allows himself to pay no attention what- 
ever to the laws which ordinarily regulate human 
conduct, and sets his characters to doing all man- 
ner of things, except those which are congruous 
and coherent. A bad vow is better broken than 
kept; and the absurd consistency which leads 
Marston to reject the retraction of Beatrice is 
happily never found except in the heroes of nov- 
els, and not very often, we are glad to think, even 
there.—Messrs. E. P. Dutton and Co. send us 
their first ventures in the realm of fiction, By th 

Sea, and Shiloh. The former was written, we 
judge, by a young, certainly by an immature, 
authoress. ‘There are some manifestations of 
power, but the plot is too involved, the incidents 
too unnatural, to secure and maintain a healthy 
interest. The machinery of a French romance 
is not adapted to the necessities of a religious 
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‘¢*Shiloh” we like. It is all the better 
eing a growth, not a creation—that is, natu- 
ather than elaborately artistic. While there 
no scenes of great power, there are passages 
juaint originality, and some of real pathos ; 
| the moral, “As ye have opportunity do good 
o all smn is very well enforced. —Chris- 

Nilsson’s recommendation will of itself in- 
sure to her countrywoman, Madame Marte 
ScuwartzE, a favorable hearing ; and we think 

1es, so far as we can ju dge from the two 

-e us, Gold and Name and Birth and Edu- 

n (Lee and Shepard), will secure a favorable 
verdict. ‘The novels, like their titles, are per- 
haps a little heavy, though how far that is due 
to a natural loss of vivacity in translation we 

say. But to those who are wearied 
sensational style we have borrowed from 
rance, this specimen of a better and purer style 
terature from Sweden will be very cordially 
somal 
[he commencement of Mr. Apotruvus Trot- 
ye last and, in some respects, strongest nov- 
el, Siren (Harper and Brothers), does not do 
justice to its ¢ ‘lose. It opens W ith a wearisomely 
elaborate description of Italian life and nature, 
ind moves so lazily, as a narrative, that the read- 
er will be inclined to abandon the novel before he 
has got fairly into it. But the author wakes up 
as he proceeds, before the story is ended it as- 
umes an almost melodramatic intensity, and the 
rillianey of the conclusion amply repays the read- 
who has the patience to push his way through 
» opening chapters. The mystery which hangs | « 
over the plot is managed with great effect, and 
intil the very last chapter the reader is entirely 
led astray in respect to its solution. —Marcella 
of Rome (Dodd and Mead), by the authoress of 
‘Geoffrey the Lollard,” is a somewhat highly 
ut well wrought tale of the primitive Christian 
martvrs 


‘The story does not depend for its value 
upon the accuracy with which it portrays Roman 
life, though some of its descriptions are very good ; 
nor upon its dramatic interest, which, 
never flags; but upon the power with which it 
carries the reader into those olden times, and 
the success with which it unfolds Christian ex- 
perience as tested by extraordinary trial. The 
authoress has opened a somewhat new vein in 
historical fiction, and one which promises to af 
ford the three elements whose combination con- 
stitutes the perfection of a religious story—in- 
struction, inspiration, and interest.— The Victory 
of the Vanquished (Dodd and Mead) is a similar 
story, treating not only of the same era, but even 
introducing some of the same incidents ; but Mrs. 
CHARLEs has not improved since she wrote that 
incomparable story, ‘* The Schonberg - Cotta 
Family ;” and this, her latest story, which is 
i very good one, suffers both by contrast with 
her earlier works and with that of her younger 
competitor.—Christie Elwood (Robert Carter and 
Brothers) is too heavily weighted with formal re- 
ligious instruction to be altogether successful as a 
story.—It is seldom that we meet with any one 
not a professional author, or even with any one 
who is, who can tell a story as well as Mr. R. 
W. Raymonp has told the seven stories for seven 
days which constitute The Children’s Week (J. 
= Ford and Co. )—an admirable little collection 
yf fairy sketches, with touches here and there 
that remind us of Dickens, and with something 


however, 
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of the same inimitable love of the little folks, and 
the same bri vad, democratic Sy mpathies. — Double 
Play (Lee and Shepard) is a very healthful book 
for boys—a book to a genuine Christian 
manliness, and to weed out mi id feeling. ‘The 
preface is a very ingenious bit « a rather artificial 
humor.—It need only to a known that 
Percys (A. D. F. Randolph and Co, 

Mrs. PRENTISS to insure its ding by 

tle folks, and its hearty approval by their elders. 
If her people are a little t 

they are not too good to be healthful and inspiring 
examples. ‘This book is an admirable help to 
any young person who, away from home, has be- 
gun to fight the Christian battle, and needs for it 
both inspiration and guidance.—Lee and Shep- 
ard send us, in Who will Win and Going on a 
Mission, two volumes of another of their attract- 
ive series for children. ‘The first of these is un- 
usually interesting, and contains some admirable 
touches of humor.—They also send us Arthur 
Brown, the first of the Pleasant Cone series, 
ExviaH Kettoace. Full of adventures which 
are intended to give the reader not only pleas 
ure but instruction, this book will undoubtedly 
find a hearty welco me fi om the b 

made the author’s acqua 
stories. 


by 


vs who howe 
»in the Elm Island 


SCIENCE. 

We gladly welcome a series of volumes, of 
which the first only is b by Mr. Jacos 
Assort, the general character of which is aptly 
described in the title, Science for the Young (Har- 
per and Brothers). Mr. Abbott, at his best, i 
the very best living writer for youth; and the vol- 
ume before us, on heat, is executed in his best 
manner. It treats of the principles of combus- 
tion, of the correlation of and the me- 
chanical theory of heat. ‘The information is 
brought down to the latest results of physical 
research, including the best exposition (for pop- 
ular use) of the experiments of Mayer and Goule 
that we know of in the English language. ‘The 
most recent discoveries are described with great 
lucidity, and illustrated with impressive and for- 
cible examples. The work is clothed in a slightly 
dramatic form, which is calculated to win the at- 
tention of young readers without impairing the 
precision of its statements. The book opens 
with an account of a voyage to Liverpool in the 
Scotia, giving a series of interesting details in 
regard to the daily routine of sea life. ‘The series 
can hardly fail to prove attractive to all classes 
of readers, old as well as young. 

Professor Proctor’s volume on Other Worlds 
than Ours Appleton and Co.) is an interest- 
ing and well-written ateeangs to show the reason- 
ableness of the hypothesis that the other worlds 
are inhabited. Incidentally it contains, in a form 
attractive to the general reader, a good deal of 
valuable information on astronomical science.— 
Scribner and Co. add a volume on The Bottom 
of the Sea to their Wonder series. 


store us, 


forces, 


POETRY. 

To readers unfamiliar with the German lan- 
guage Goethe’s Faust has hitherto been a ** book 
with seven seals.” Mr. BAyarp Taytor is the 
good magician who has broken the seals, and 
laid its treasures open to the English public. 
His translation (J. R. Osgood and Co.) is the 
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only one truly worthy of the name ever pub- 
lished. All the others, from Anster to Brooks, 
were sheer travesties in comparison, and—to 
borrow Macaulay’s appropriation of Shakspeare’s 
wit—deserve to be called translations only in 
the which Quince Bottom 
on with an ass’s head on his 
, *’ Bless thee, Bottom, bless thee, thou 
art translated !” 


sense in addresses 
his appearance 
should 
Had the test of retranslating 
them into German been applied to any one of 
them, Goethe would not have been able to rec- 
ognize the most faint resemblance to his own 
immortal work. Mr. Taylor's translation comes 
as near being a perfect reproduction of the 
original as the diflerence in the two languages 
will permit; and it is the only one, out of a 
score or two, which an admirer of Goethe’s gen- 
ius can read with pleasure and approval. Its 


characteristics are fidelity to the form, thought, 
and spirit of the German poem, combined with 
the freedom and e 


ise of original composition. 
In the plan of adhering to the original metres 
Mr. Taylor was anticipated by Mr. Brooks, who, 
however, never hesitated to sacrifice every thing 
to rhyme and metre; whereas Mr. Taylor ad 
mits that if ‘‘now and then there was an in 
evitable alternative of meaning or music,” he 
gave the preference to the former; but he adds 
hat in the progress of the work he was cheered 
by the discovery that the more closely he repro- 
duced the language of the original, the more of 
its rhythmical character was transferred at the 
same time. Without binding himself to a rigid 
adherence to every foot, line, and rhyme of the 
original, which would have fettered him too close- 
ly, he has taken fewer liberties with the text 
than any of his predecessors; and those which 
he has taken are in every case unimportant, and 
in no wise affect the character of the translation. 
The superiority of his version is nowhere more 
apparent than in the lyrical passages, especially 
in the beautiful choruses in short lines, with dou- 
ble and triple rhymes, which have been the de- 
spair of all preceding translators. Every student 
of the German will be struck with the rhythmic- 
al ease and fluency which characterize these pas- 
sages, and will appreciate the amount of labor it 
must have cost to conceal so effectually every 
race of labor. We should like, did space per- 
mit, to quote some of these passages, and com- 
pare them with the bungling efforts of previous 
translators. Such a comparison would show that, 
with the single exception of Shelley, Mr. Taylor 
is the only translator of ‘* Faust” in whom are 
combined all the qualifications essential to the 
successful performance of the work. Himself a 
poet of high and rare imagination, and gifted 
with exceptional command over the resources 
of the English language, he entered upon the 
task with the determination to give us Goethe’s 
** Faust” in English —to take, as it were, the 
soul of the German poem, and create for it a 
new and living body as nearly a perfect copy of 
the original as another than the great artist him- 
self could make of it. After twenty years of in- 
telligent study and application, he has given us a 
work which will take rank as a master-piece of 
poetical translation. 

Miriam (J. R. Osgood, and Co.) is the title of 
a little volume of poems by J. G. Wuirtrer, and 
is the first and most considerable piece in the vol- 
ume. It is a story, if any thing so exceedingly 
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simple can be so designated, of Islamism. ‘TP 
good Shah Akbar discovers unfaithfulness in One 
of his harem, but is turned from his pass mate 
revenge by the lesson of forgiveness which he has 
learned from the Christian Miriam. Phive +. 
nothing to the story save its moral, for it js , 
parable—the moral that Christian experience * 
more wide-spread than Christian doctrine - that 
**_every where the Spirit walks 

The garden of the heart, and talks 

With man, as under Eden’s trees, 

In all his varied languages.” 
There are one or two additional pieces in the 
book which we do not remember to have seen he. 
fore, but most of them will be familiar to those 
who watch the papers and periodicals for W) 
tiers poetry. 

‘These are the only poetical works of import- 
ance on our table. G. P. Putnam and Son send 
us The Suitors,a translation, by Irvinc Browyr, 
from the French of Racine, whose play was itself 
an adaptation of Aristophanes’s “* Wasps.” The 
translation appears to be well done ; it is at least 
smooth and free from foreign idioms. and, as 
there are a great many who like to laugh at the 
lawyers when not in their hands, it ought, as a 
satire on the legal profession, to be popular. It 
would make a very good play for parlor theatric- 
als.—Mr. Wiseman’s translation of Leonore (J, 
Kohler, Philadelphia) is not as good as some 
others previously before the public. —Mazx and 
Maurice (Boberts Brothers), from the German 
of Witi1am Buscu, is as entrancingly absurd a 
piece of nonsense as we have ever met with.— 
We have two or three collections of poetry. Por- 
ter and Coates send us a new edition of Lone- 
FELLOW’s Poets and Poe try of Europe. This 
book is of a different character from that of most 
poetical collections. It is not a mere selection 
for pleasant reading. Classified according to 
countries and authors, and accompanied with very 
brief but discriminating biographical sketches of 
the writers, it is really a cyclopedia of European 
poetry, an invaluable aid, and almost indispens- 
able book of reference to the student of literature. 
—Anna C, LOWELL’s Posies for Children (Rob- 
erts Brothers) is an exceedingly well-selected bou- 
quet of verse for the little folks. —Lullaby (Ran- 
dolph) is an exquisite little book, as beautiful 
in execution as it is pretty in conception. It 
is a collection of lullabies gathered from various 
sources—the English, the German, the Gaelic, the 
French, the Norse, all being laid under contri- 
bution, and all sorts of authors represented, from 
Mother Goose to Wordsworth and Tennyson. 
Music is added to most of them, so that the mo- 
ther may readily adopt which of the lullabies she 
likes best for her own little one.—The larger col- 
lections of poetry are excluded from many homes 
by their expense, and from many hands in hours 
of weariness, when the ministration of poetry is 
most needed, by their bulk. But there are sure- 
ly few who could not afford to grace their home 
by such a volume as Professor KeNDRICK’s Our 
Poetical Favorites (Sheldon and Co.), and almost 
absolutely none who would be debarred from Il. 
P. W.’s Poems of Home Life (American Tract 
Society). They are both exceedingly good col- 
lections. The latter shows in its compiler espe- 
cially good taste as well as wide reading, and, 
more than all, a woman’s perceptions of home 
life and home wants. 


ill. 
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HALFORD METHOD OF CURING SNAKE BITES. 

GREAT contrariety of opinion seems to ex- 
A ist in regard to the value of Dr. Halford’s 
thod of treating snake The American 

European physiologists who have discussed 
sstion, or who have repeated the experi- 
appear to aitach very little value to it; 

t the Australian faculty are quite unanimous 
in their indorsement. 

Professor Halford, in a recent communication, 
discusses the symptoms of twenty cases treated 
process, under the hands of different 

ictitioners, widely remote from each other. 

seventeen cases recovery followed ; and in 
of these the practitioners were of the 

ypinion that death would cert uinly have ensued 
without this counteracting rhe treat- 
ment consists in injecting about three minims of 
dilute ammonia, of the specific gravity of .959, 
into a superficial vein, 


bites. 


by his 


agency. 


by piercing its coats with 
the nozzle of a hypodermic syringe. ‘The cura- 
tive effect is said to be almost immediate, and 
several physicians stated that the recovery from 
collapse was so rapid and startling 
most magical. It still remains a question, how- 
whether, notwithstanding Dr. Halford’s 
the Australian snakes are really as 
venomous as those of America—the contrary be- 
ing, it is understood, the opinion of Dr. Krefft, 
of Sydney. We await with much interest the 
result of renewed experiments in this country, 
and can only express the hope that the applica 
tion may be successful in cases of bites of rattle- 
since in the latest me 
the rattlesnake, by Dr. 
Mitchell, of Philadelphia, he expresses the opin 
ion nor that no remedy exists in « 
where the poison is mature, and has been fairly 
introduced into the circulation in sufficient quan 
titv. 


as to be al- 


ever, 


assurances, 


nakes and co pper-heads ; 
moir on venom of 
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COMBUSTION OF SMOKE, 


It is generally understood that the of 
smoke, in the case of burning wood and other 
forms of carbon, is due essentially to an insufli- 
cient supply of air, which prevents the com- 
bustion from being complete. ‘This may seem 
strange, when we are assured that the gases pro- 
duced by combustion, of coal es} ecially, 
an excess of 
however, 


contain 
‘This apparent inconsistency, 
is explained when we are informed 
that by a deficiency of air is simply meant that 
this is the case in each volume or stratum of ai 
in which combustion has taken place; but the 
gases which pass into the chimney may be re- 
garded as a collection of such volumes or strata 
mixed with others rich in oxygen, and these, 
in most instances, being too little heated to ad- 
mit of their entering into combination. 

From these theoretical considerations it follows 
that, for the purpose of avoiding or diminishing 
smoke, it will be sufficient to cause an intimate 
admixture of the gases the moment they quit 
the fire, even without introducing a fresh volume 
of air. This principle has been applied in sev- 
eral forms. In one, two fire-places are built 
side by side, running parallel, and separated by 
a wall. The fires in these two fire-places are 
fed alternately, and the currents of gas being 
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air. 


directed one against the other at the back of the 
furnaces, the strata are thus broken up and mix- 
ed, so as greatly to diminish the amount of smoke. 
Another application, for the same purpose, con- 
sists in introducing a little air, in a finely divided 
state, behind the bridge of the furnace. ‘This 
air supplies the requisite oxygen at the moment 
when the combustible gases are still sufticiently 
heated for them to become ignited; and the ad- 
mixture is readily effected, but with some loss 
of combustible matter. Still a third process, 
that of Thierry, consists in introducing a jet of 
steam over the surface of the fire. ‘The steam 
does not exert any chemical action, but operates 
mechanically by mixing gases, and thus dimin 
ishing the amount of smoke. By means of these, 
and other applications that will readily suggest 
themselves, much may be done not only in pre- 
venting the escape of smoke from furnaces, lo- 
comotives, and hearths, but also in economizing 
the fuel by securing an appreciably greater in- 
tensity and amount of heat. 


HYPODERMIC INJECTIONS. 

A committee appointed by the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society of London to investigate 
the hypodermic method of administering medi- 
cine reports as follows : 

1. That, as a general rule, only clear neutral 
solutions of drags should be injected. 

2. That, whether drugs be injected under the 
skin, or administered by the mouth or rectum, 
their chief physiological and therapeutical effects 
are the same in kind, though varying in degree ; 
ut, 

3. That symptoms are observed to follow the 
subcutaneous injection of some drugs which are 
absent when they are administered by other meth 


ods; and, on the other hand, certain unpleasant 


e introduc- 
the drugs by the mouth and rectum are 
not usually experienced when such drugs are in- 
jected under the skin. 

4. ‘That, as a general rule, to which, however, 
there are many exceptions, neutral solutions of 
drugs, introduced subcutaneously, are more rap- 
idly absorbed and more intense in their effects 
than when introduced by the rectum or mouth. 

5e That no difference has been observed in the 
effects of a drug subcutaneously injected, wheth- 
er it be introduced near to or at a distance from 
the part affected. 

6. That the advantages to be derived from this 
method of introducing drugs rapidity of ac- 
tion, intensity of effect, of material, 
certainty of action, facility of introduction in 
certain cases, and, with some drugs, avoidance 
of unpleasant symptoms. 

It is further stated that ‘‘ we may safely take 
as a broad guide in practice the rule, that the 
physiological activity of nearly every substance 
which can thus be used three if not four 
times greater when it is given by the skin than 
when it is swallowed.” ‘lhe proper hypodermic 
dose of strychnine, to begin with, is‘said to be 
re grain of the sulphate. ‘The dose of atropine 
is also y3y grain at first. The dose of morphine 
is py grain to 4 grain. 

Ihe circumstance that the action of medi- 
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cines administered hypodermically is very rapid, 

and often instantaneous, renders the method in- 

valuable in certain cases; as, for instance, in 

cases of poisoning by opium, where the appli- 

cation of atropine or belladonna is indicated, 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 

Professor Duncan, in addressing the British 
Association upon the principal geological changes 
which have occurred in Europe since the appear- 
ance of man, premised that no trace of man has 
been found associated with any deposits formed 
during the glacial period in Northern Europe. 
The earliest remains of man and his works, and 
of the beasts associated with him and hunted by 
him, rest upon these deposits resulting from gla- 
cial causes, and are, therefore, later in time. <A 
second period, however, of mountain glacializa- 
tion took place, when the glaciers of the Alps and 
Pyrenees especially extended far into the districts 
below them. This was subsequent to the ex- 
istence of man, since the mud and gravel pro- 
duced by the grinding down of the mountain- 
sides during this period, and its stratification 
over the plains, are found to cover the remains 
of man and his works; and, therefore, to be of 
a later epoch. 

This second glacialization, and the arrange 
ment of the wash, are suggested as forming a line 
of separation between the paleolithie period, when 
man used rude stone weapons, and the neolithic 
period, when smooth and polished instruments 
were manufactured, and, in a general sense, 
marking the time when the great mammalia dis- 
appeared from the northern and western parts 
| f Europe. 

Among the principal geological changes which 
occurred after the appearance of man in Europe, 
our author enume 





rates the subsidence of an area 
of land which connected Sicily with Crete and 
Northern Africa north of the Sahara; the form- 
ation of the Straits of Gibraltar; the excavation 
of the valleys of Northern and Eastern France; 
the separation of the coasts of France and En- 
gland, in the region about Dover and Calais, and 
that of the Isle of Wight from the main land; 
the formation of a great part of the Bristol Chan- 
nel; a considerable upheaval of the Scandinavian 
peninsula and Denmark; the uprise of the Desert 
of Sahara, in Africa, after the second extension 
of the Alpine glaciers, 
TEMPERATURE OF INSECTS. 

The delicate indications in regard to tempera- 
ture furnished by the thermo-electric apparatus 
have been lately used to great advantage in many 
investigations having for their object the determ- 
ination of minute quantities of heat. Some of 
these we have already presented to our readers, 
and we have now to chronicle some new experi- 
ments with the apparatus, for the purpose of as- 
certaining the amount of heat possessed by in- 
vertebrate animals, in continuation of the re- 
searches of Dutrochet, Dubost, Newport, and 
others. The observations in question were made 
by Mr. Maurice Girard, with both the thermo- 
electric pile and the mercurial thermometer. 
From an abstract of the results obtained we 
learn that in the larve and pup of insects 
with a complete metamorphosis, especially cater- 
pillars with smooth bodies, the temperature of 


the surface descends below that of the surround- | 


| oration, or cutaneous transpiration. In 
| case of chrysalids, the cocoon, in which the pupa 


ing air, showing that the evolution of heat by the 
respiratory combustion may be insuflicient to com. 
pensate for the loss due to the superficial evap- 


the 


of many lepidoptera and hymenoptera enyel; p 
themselves, seems specially intended, amon 
other objects, to prevent too rapid a drying « 
the animal, such as would induce a fatal super- 
ficial refrigeration. Indeed, at the moment of 
being taken out of the cocoon, pupa usually pre- 
sent a distinct elevation of temperature; but, ex- 
posed to the air, they lose weight by evaporation, 
and the surface temperature of their bodies oft- 
en descends below that of the surrounding air, 
When the temperature approaches nearly to 
Fahr., a superficial cooling, due to evaporation, 
does not appear to be produced. 

Adult insects, even when sleeping or very weak, 
always have their temperature either equal to 


f 





or slightly above that of the air. ‘The larve and 
pup of insects with incomplete metamorphosis 
resemble adults in this respect. Mr. Girard also 
ascertained that the temperature varies appre- 
ciably in different regions of the body, especial 
ly in insects with powerful aerial locomotion, 
where the difference in heat between the tho- 
rax and abdomen in this respect may be very 
considerable. In the bumble-bees and in the 
sphingids the excess of the thoracic over the 
abdominal temperature sometimes amounts to 
from 7° to 1& } the heat in the flying 
insect being concentrated in the thorax with an 
intensity proportioned to the power of flight. 
This appears to result from the fact that in 
the thorax are situated the strong muscles 
both of the legs and wings, which in energetic 
contraction during flight become the seat of an 
active combustion. 

Again, ‘n the bumble-bees and some other in 
sects the external evolution of heat was found 
to be in relation to the buzzing, the temperature 
falling as soon as the buzzing ceases, and rising 
again as soon as it is resumed, this being ob- 
served many times successively. 





REMAINS IN THE CAVES OF THE ALTA, 
Professor Brandt, in a recent memoir upon the 
remains of mammals discovered in the quater- 
nary formation of the caves in the Altai Mount- 
ains, remarks that a great majority of the species 
belong to forms still living in the same mount- 
ains ; or, asin the case of the boar and the beaver, 
exterminated there within a recent period, the 
total number hitherto determined amounting to 
about one-third of the species of the present fauna. 
A few of the remains, however, such as those of 


; the cave hyena, Irish elk, the primitive ox, the 


fossil rhinoceros, and the mammoth, belong to 
animals of the existence of which in later times 
there is no historical evidence, not much reliance 
being placed upon an alleged tradition of the 
Tartars of Southern Siberia, in regard to the oc- 
currence of giant animals, with which their an- 
cestors were in the habit of contending. Another 
animal found in these caves is the horse, of which 


|no wild specimens occur at the present time in 


Siberia. The bones of this animal seem in rather 
better preservation, and consequently of newer 
introduction, than those of the extinct species just 
mentioned. A similar condition of preservation 
attaches to bones of the bison, while those of the 
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mitive ox have lost their organic matter al- 
st in the same proportion as the mammoth and 
er species. From this Professor Brandt con- 
les that the primitive ox was exterminated in 
as well as in Europe earlier than was the 
» with the bison and the wild horse; this be- 
g due, perhaps, in the the to the 
palatable nature of flesh when com- 
wed with that of the Finally, our author 
remarks that, even if the coexistence of man in 
Siberia and the colossal and extinct animals can 
not be established on palentological and archi- 
logical data, although indicated perhaps in some 
bscure sagas, yet we may assume it with toler- 
le certainty, as we know that he lived in Eu- 
pe unquestionably at the same time with the 
immoth, rhinoceros, Irish elk, bison, and the 
erochs, and possibly even emigrated from Asia 
same time with them. 


case of Ox, 


its 


bison. 


HOMERIC IRON. 


It has lately been suggested that wherever iron 
is mentioned as occurring in the earlier Scrip- 
t as well as in the ancient Greek authors, 
such as Homer and Hesiod, in all cases it is to 
as referring to meteoric iron, the 
period when mankind to reduce the 
metal from its ores not yet having arrived. ‘This 

i supported by Professor Haidinger, of 
Vienna, in a very elaborate and learned disqui- 
sition; and he also suggests that the iron found 
n the surface of the earth in Southern Africa for 
1 time, and used by the natives, as well as that 
employed by the Esquimaux in making imple- 
ments before their association with the 
due to the same origin. 
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An communic 

made at a meeting of the 
1 Paris in reg 
article of food. 
ment of Mr. Gasparin, in 1850, that the miners 
of Charleroi preserved their health and great 
igor of muscular force by the use of less than 
half of the nutriment indicated as necessary by 
heory and daily observ Using food con- 
taining less nitrogen and carbon than the daily 
ration of the monks of La Trappe, whose coun- 
tenances are pale, and who exercise scarcely one 
tifth as much as an ordinary workman, these Bel- 
gian miners were most industrious and energetic 
in their labors. The secret of the difference was 
stated by Mr. Gasparin to consist in the use every 
day by these miners of a pint of an infusion of 
about an ounce of coffee prepared in two quarts 
of water, which served the purpose of counteract- 
ing the injurious effect of an insufficient supply 
of food. 

Reference was also made to an experiment in 
1860, by Mr. Jousand, in which, 
decoction of about an ounce and a half of pow- 
dered coffee, a young man was kept, with no 
other food whatever, in good health and strength 
for seven days, during which time he took more 


L EFFECTS OF COFFEE. 


interesting ation was 


recently 
Academy of Sciences 
rard to the value of coffee as an 

Attention was called to a state- 


ation. 


active muscular exercise than usual, without any 


special inconvenience. 
The particular deduction from these experi- 
ments appears to be that coffee has an important 


action in preventing denutrition and emaciation. | 


An illustration of this is seen, according to the 
author, in the effect upon the urea. In one ex- 


| of any non-metallic 


| the 


by the use of a| 


special experiments. 
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periment about half a grain of caffein was con- 
sumed daily, and the amount of urea was dimin- 
ished 28 per cent. ; while an infusion of about two 
ounces of roast coffee diminished it by 20 per 
cent. This is asserted to be the result of very 
careful experiments of a physiologist upon him- 
self, proving that caffein and roast coffee dimin- 
ish the oxydation of the system, and temper the 
process of denutrition. ‘The excessive frequency 
and intensity of the beating of the heart was also 
found to be reduced in several instances. It is 
probable, according to the author, that a ‘similar 
action is exerted by substances—the 
Paraguay tea, especially, which, it is well known, 
enables the natives of the Andes to subsist for a 
long time on an incredibly small amount of food. 


some other 


NON-CONDUCTING HANDLES OF TEA-POTS, 

The interposition of two non-conducting por- 
tions in the metallic handle of a tea-pot, as is 
well known, prevents a considerable degree of 
inconvenience in handling it when filled with 
boiling-hot lic Another method of accom- 
plishing the same result, recently suggested, is 
based upon the absorption of the heat conducted 
toward the handle by a material having a large 
capacity for heat, and which, consequently, will 
take up the heat whi ich the metal of the handle 
is ab ‘ to conduct, without being itself raised to 
a high temperature. For this purpose the han- 
dle is to be made hollow, as heretofore, and af- 
fixed to the metal pot without the interposition 
substance. It is then to be 
filled with water through a minute perforation 
made for the whi be done by 
heating the handle to expel some of the 
air, and then plunging it again into the water. 
A small quantity of water enters, which is again 
boiled until the air is expelled, and the handle 
again immersed until it is filled with water. 
When full the hole dered up, and thus per- 
manently closed. 


purpose, can 
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TEMPERATURE 
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THE EARTH AT DIFFER- 
DEPTHS. 

A commission of the British Association has 
for some years been engaged in collecting evi- 
dence in regard to the temperature of the earth 
at different depths and in different regions. By 
some of the observations, the rule heretofore an- 
nounced in regard to increase of temperature 
was corroborated, namely, that which fixes it at 
one degree to about fifty feet, in some instances 
varying a little in excess or diminution. Atten- 
tion was called to the interest which would at- 
tach to carefully prepared observations made in 
artesian well near St. Louis, which, 
known, reached the depth of 3843 feet, 
greatly exceeding that of any other well of the 
kind in the world. Unfortunately this well i 
blocked up at a point comparatively near to the 
surface; and it would involve great expense to 
open it out again for the purpose of prosecuting 
Mr. Glashier, on the same 
occasion, presented some remarks in regard to 
the temperature of the air at different altitudes, 
and explained that aldheanh in general the cold 
increa the higher in the atmos- 
phere, yet at some seasons, at a certain distance 
from the earth, the temperature is higher in- 
stead of lower than at - surface; furthermore, 
ascertained that at given elevations the 


great 
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28 
thermometer indicated a higher point at night 
than by day; and he therefore considers that up 
to 1000 feet, the temperature may be occasionally 
higher instead of lower than at the ground. 


COLOROMETRIC DETERMINATION OF GOLD 
IN QUARTZ. 

A process for the colorometric ‘estimation of 
the quantity of gold in quartz has been submit- 
ted by Mr. Skey, of the government laboratory, 
to the Philosophical Society of Wellington, New 
Zealand, which is said to meet all requirements 
without the necessity of using quicksilver. The 
stone to be estimated, after having been thor- 
oughly crushed and calcined, is immersed in a 
bath of iodine or bromine, and permitted to stand 
for some time. Slips of Swedish filtering-paper 
are then dipped in the fluid and dried alternate- 
ly until the paper is thoroughly saturated, after 
which they are burned in a muffle. If no gold 
be present the ashes will be white, but one penny- 
weight to the ton will give them a beautiful pur- 
plecolor. Itis believed that further experiments, 
with iodine or bromine baths, of known contents 
of gold, will enable the exact proportion of gold 
to be tested by the colorometric method, 

PAPER FROM OAT REFUSE. 
Paper is manufactured from oat refuse by Mr. 
lay, of Glasgow, by first immersing the 
husks in water in a tank in order to float off 
mustard and other seeds, with which they are 
frequently more or less mixed, and which, if not 
separated, materially deteriorate the quality of 
the paper. It is of advantage to have the water 
well stirred, as it facilitates the separation of the 
foreign seeds, and allows them to float to the 
surface. ‘The oat husks are then allowed to set- 
tle, and the surface scum and floating seeds are 
drawn off by an overflow pipe at the top of the 
tank, or skimmed off by a rake or other tool, or 
otherwise removed; after which the water is 
drained from the oat husks by a waste-water pipe 
at the bottom of the tank, and beneath a perforated 
false bottom, or fitted with a strainer which re- 
tains the oat husks. The oat husks may be left 
to steep in the water for from five to ten hours 
after or during the removal of the scum, as this 
steeping, by softening them and helping to loosen 
the silica from the fibre, facilitates the subsequent 
boiling process, 


oat 


CHLORIDE OF ZINC AS A PAINT. 


Chloride of zinc, which has been used to ad- 
vantage as a cement, is now highly recommend 
ed as a paint. A convenient application for this 
purpose is made by stirring a mixture of oxide 
and chloride of zine in cream of tartar, adding 
starch enough to bring it to the proper consist- 
ency, and then boiling the whole and allowing it 
to cool. If the paint is to be colored in any way, 
a pigment of the desired shade of color is to be 
introduced before boiling with the starch. In 
the course of half an hour the paint becomes 
dry and hard, in consequence of the formation 
of oxychloride, and the drying would be still 
more rapid if it were not somewhat retarded by 
the presence of the cream of tartar. ‘This paint 
does not become darkened in the air, and is 
without smell; and even in winter, in conse- 
quence of its quick drying, will admit a second 


id third coat in the space of a few hours. It 
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can be cleaned with soap and water, like an oj! 
paint, and its action, in consequence of contaiy 
ing the chloride of zine, is as a preservative of 
wood, rendering it almost incombustible—a pe 
culiarity which can be increased by adding 

smnall quantity of borax. 


IRON SLAG CEMENT, 

A new form of cement, of much value, may, 
it is said, be prepared by finely pulverizing the 
slag of iron furnaces, and passing this through 
a fine sieve. ‘This powder is then to be mix. 
ed in a mill with calcined gypsum, to which a 
variable amount of soluble phosphate of lime has 
been previously added. ‘The best proportion of 
the different ingredients is said to consist of 
parts of gypsum and 300 of slag, to which, for 
use in the open air, 28 parts of soluble phosphate 
of lime are to be added. ‘This, however, may be 
replaced by a corresponding quantity, six to four 
teen parts, of phosphoric or boracic acid, or any 
other substance capable of combination with the 
iron. The superphosphate of lime may also be 
substituted for the soluble phosphate. For this, 
however, an equal quantity of slag must be used. 
On the other hand, if the quantity of soluble 
phosphate of lime is increased, the sulphate may 
be entirely omitted. 

It is always necessary to have the different 
ingredients finely pulverized and well mixed 
When used, a sufficient quantity of water is to 
be added, and the whole thoroughly stirred to- 
gether. With these substances blocks can be 
made as hard as marble, and capable of imita- 
ting this substance very closely. For this pur 
pose the necessary moulds are to be laid upon a 


porous bed—gypsum, for instance—and subject 
ed, by means of a screw or hydraulic press, to a 


great pressure. ‘The cement, thus compressed, is 
removed from the mould in the form of a very 
hard block, which takes as fine a polish as mar- 
ble, and may be stained-or cglored previous to 
the pressure in such a way as closely to resemble 
the different colors of this rock. ‘This artificial 
marble resists the influence of air, moisture, and 
frost, and is said to be well adapted for the fronts 
of houses, floor tiles, etc. 
THE SARGASSO SEA. 

Dr. Collingwood has recently published an 
interesting account of the Sargasso Sea of the 
North Atlantic, one of several immense areas of 
floating meadows of sea-weed found in mid-ocean 
in different parts of the globe. ‘The one to which 
our author refers is that which occupies the greater 
portion of that breadth of the Atlantic Ocean be- 
tween the coast of Africa and the region of the 
West Indies, from 20° to about 65° of west lon- 
gitude, and from the parallel of 20° to that of 
5 This area is compared to that of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley ; and this immense bed of floating 
sea-weed was at one time supposed to be derived 
from plants originally attached to the bottom, and 
subsequently torn otf by some severe storm; but 
it is now understood that the plants composing it 
increase by rapid growth, although in this con- 
dition they never produce either roots or fruit. 
It is therefore supposed, from their multiplying 
in this manner, that they are a peculiar form of 
one or more species described by botanists, which 
produce fruit only when rooting in the shallower 
waters; and that this growth and development 
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nay continue indefinitely for an immense num-' vate student may have access at all times to ob- 

r of years. jects in the public galleries. 

[his meadow of sea-weed is remarkable n 5. A complete library of natural history 
nly for the immense extent of vegetation, but should be furnished for the special use of the 

‘the great variety of animal life abounding in| institution, and be placed in some central portion 
ts midst. Innumerable species of crustacea, | of the building, equally accessible to all depart- 
anv annelids, mollusca, polyzoa, polyps, and 
shes are found in it. Investigations of patches . Th ion 4 ry, the spirit- 
of the weed always furnish a fruitful field of re , the ski I ore, the series of 
search to naturalists. It is mentioned as an in } I e collection of ‘*‘ nests and 
eresting circumstance that all the animals found idamental structures,” and all other subordinate 
harboring in the Sargasso sea-weed are of the | collection hould be amalgamated in the gen- 
same general tint as that of the weed itself, | eral series, 
issimilating themselves so closely that it is some- 7. The collections of the paleontological de- 
times difficult to distinguish them at first sight. | partment should likewise be amalgamated with 
It is not at all improbable that, in view of the | the general series. 
nmense amount of minute animal life in these The views of Dr. Sclater in regard to the em- 
localities, many of our wandering fishes, such as | ployment of a continuous system of wall-cases 

rious species of mackerel, ete., find i h | were stoutly contest among others by Mr. 
places those breeding regions that we have hith- | Alfred Wallace and Professor Archer, tl b 
erto sought for in vain. jections on the part of Mr. Wallace being that : 

The position of the Sargasso Sea in the At- 1. They admit of any object being seen by the 

intic, as well as similar patches in other oceans, | smallest number of persons at once, so that any 
s believed to be determined by the course of the | one person studying an object almost necessarily 
greater oceanic currents, as it occupies the eddy | monopolizes it, and prevents others from ap- 
formed by the northern drift of the Gulf Stream, | proaching it, an inconvenience that reaches its 
toward the west, and its southward branch, which | maximum in the recessed cases exhibited in Dr. 

s deflected from the Banks of Newfoundland, | Sclater’s plan. 
and extends to the south, by the way of the 2. Objects in wall-cases can be seen only on 
Azores, along the coast of Africa. one side, which, as all sides of natural objects 

Another tract of the Sargasso Sea is found in | require to be seen, would necessitate many speci- 
the Pacific, off the coast of Lower California ; | mens to do the duty of one. 

nd still another extends along in the antarctic 3. The observer on one side, from which alone 
waters from Australia to the Falkland Islands. he can see an object, will generally stand in his 

own light, and will often have distinct vision fur- 
NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE BRITISH ther impaired by reflection from the glass. 
MUSEUM. 4, When small objects occur alternately with 

The announcement of the intention on the | large ones a great waste of space results, and the 
part of the British government to provide new | attention is distracted from the less conspicuous 
buildings for the accommodation of the immense | object. 
natural history collection now forming part of 5. The use of wall-cases on one side of a gallery 
the British Museum has interested the English | for an entire museum is an expensive and waste- 
naturalists in regard to the best method of ar- | ful mode of arrangement. 
ranging and displaying the specimens, both for Professor Archer indorsed the statements of 
the benefit of men of science and special students, | Mr. Wallace, and remarked that, in his opinion, 
as well as of the general public. Among other | the best use of wall space is for purposes of illus- 

ymmunications, an important one was presented | tration; but he does not consider it at all adapt- 

y Dr. P. L. Sclater, the well-known secretary | ed for a large number of objects of natural history. 
of the Zoological Society of London, and a nat- | He indicated his preference for the plan adopt- 
uralist of great eminence, which formed the sub- | ed for the South Kensington Museum, of hav- 
ject of an animated discussion at the late meet- | ing a succession of detached cases, each complete 
ing of the British Association. The conclusions | in itself, and inclosed in glass, and adapted for 
of Dr. Sclater’s paper are enunciated in the fol- | the reception and exhibition of a special group of 
lowing propositions, as summed up by himself: | forms, different sizes of these cases being so ar 

1. The administration of the new museum of | ranged as to admit of the varying dimensions of 
natural history should be vested in a director, | the sections to be exhibited. ‘The paper of Dr. 
who should be immediately responsible to one of | Sclater, and the discussion following it, may be 
the Queen's ministers. read with profit by all those who have public mu- 

2. The collections should be primarily divided } seums in charge, or who contemplate the erection 
into two series: (a) those intended for public | of cases for the exhibition of specimens of nat- 
exhibition ; (4) those reserved for private study. | ural history. 

3. The collections a (for public exhibition 
should be arranged in their natural order, in one 
continuous series of galleries, so as to give the We have on several occasions referred to the 
best possible general idea of the principal forms | law passed by the British Parliament imposing 
of life, and of their arrangement according to the | a penalty for the disturbance of the sea-fowl and 
natural system. | their eggs during certain months of the year, 

4. The collections } (for private study) should | and to the great increase that has resulted, even 
be arranged in rooms immediately adjacent to| within two years, from this enactment. The 
the public galleries, in such a manner that the | propriety of extending a similar protection to 
corresponding portions of a and / should prac- | other birds has been under consideration; and 
tically form but one series, and so that the pri- | Professor Newton, chairman ofa committee ap- 
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pointed on that subject, is decidedly of the opin- 
ion that protection should be afforded by law, 
during the breeding season, to wild-fowl, since 
with this these birds may long continue to fur- 
nish, at other times of the year, valuable food to 
the public, notwithstanding the changes which 
some parts of the country are undergoing from 
agricultural improvements and increase of pop- 
ulation. 


BLUE COLOR OF LAKE AND SEA WATER, 

Professor Tyndall has recently been investi- 
gating the cause of the blue color of the water 
of the Lake of Geneva, specimens having been 
transmitted to him for the purpose. He finds 
that this color is caused, as had previously been 


r\? , 
Cditur’s 
UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 24th of January. 
The prominent topics of the month have 

been the San Domingo Commission, the election 
of United States Senators, the Georgia election, 
the defeats of the French armies about Paris, 
the assassination of General Prim in Madrid, 
the assumption of the Spanish crown by an Ital- 
ian prince, the completion of the Mont Cenis 
‘Tunnel, the rehabilitation of the German em- 
pire, and the meeting of the London Conference. 
The proceedings of Congress may be very 
briefly summarized, Senator Morton, Decem- 
ber 20, called up in the Senate the joint resolu- 
tions authorizing the appointment of commission- 
ers ‘‘to proceed to the island of San Domingo, 
and to inquire into, ascertain, and report the 
political state and condition of the republic of | 
Dominica, the desire and disposition of the peo- 
ple of the said republic to become annexed to and 
to form part of the people of the United States ; 
the physical, mental, and moral condition of the 
suid people, and their general condition as to 
material wealth and industrial capacity ; the re- 
sources of the country ; its mineral and agricul- 
tural products ; the products of its waters and 
forests; the general character of the soil; the 
extent and proportion thereof capable of cultiva- 
tion; the climate and health of the country ; its 
bays, harbors, and rivers; its general meteor- 
ological character, and the existence and fre- 
quency of remarkable meteorological phenom- 
ena; the debt of the government and its obliga- 
tic whether funded and ascertained and ad- 
mitted, or unadjusted and under discussion ; 
treaties or engagements with other powers; ex- 
tent of boundaries and territory, what propor- 
tion is covered by grants or concessions, and 
generally what concessions or franchises have 
been granted ; the terms and conditions on which 
the Dominican government may desire to be 
annexed to and part of the United 
States as one of the Territories thereof; and such 
other information with respect to the said govern- 
ment or its territories as to the said commission- | 
ers shall seem desirable or important with refer- 
ence to the future incorporation of the said Do- 
minican republic into the United States as one 

of its Territories.” 


ns 


become 


| ther abstracted during the transmission of 1 
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suggested, by the presence of small miner; 
particles, probably derived from glacier ; 
brought into the lake by drainage trom gla 
streams), of such extreme minuteness as not to 
settle even when the water is allowed to stand { 

a long time. Professor Tyndall furthermo, 
states that not only is the light mainly blue fro; 
the first moment of its reflection from the , 
nute particles, but the less refrangible elem 
which always accompany the blue are still { 


scattered light by true molecular abs¢ rptior 
These two causes, scattering and absorption, } 
considers sufficient to account satisfactorily { 
the exceptional blueness of both the Lake 


| Geneva and of the Mediterranean Sea, 





Wistorical Rerard. 


These resolutions provide for three commis- 
sioners, to serve without compensation, except 
the payment of expenses, and for a secreta 
versed in the English and Spanish languages, 
whose compensation shall be determined by th 
Secretary of State, with the approval of tl 
President. ‘The resolutions were adopted by th 
Senate, December 21, by a vote of 381 to9. I 
the House they were adopted, January 10, with 
an amendment, concurred in the next day by th 
Senate, declaring that the government is not by 
these resolutions committed to the 
annexation, 
against them. 

The President appointed as commissioners ex 
Senator Wade. Professor White, of Cornell U1 
versity, and Bishop Simpson. ‘The latter d 
clined for personal reasons, and in his place was 
appointed Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of Boston, w! 
has traveled extensively through the West In- 
dies. General Sigel was originally appointed 
secretary, but he declined, and Allan A. Burtor 
was appointed in his stead. The commission, 
accompanied by several scientific men, departed 
from New York city in the Tennessee January 17. 

In the House, January 5, Mr. Robert ¢ 
Schenck, the newly appointed minister to En- 
gland, resigned. ‘The sum of $2500 was voted 
him to secure the services of an amanuensis 
Mr. Schenck was chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means—a position now devolving 
upon Mr. Samuel Hooper, of Massachusetts. 

A resolution was passed in the House January 
9 referring all bills, resolutions, petitions, and 
papers now before Congress and any committee 
of either House, on the subject of ocean tele 
graph cables, to a joint committee, consisting of 
tive members of the Senate and eight of the 
House, with power to send for persons and papers, 
and to report at any time. 

In the Senate, January 10, Senator Sherman's 
bill providing for the revision of the Mint and 
Coinage laws was passed, 36 to 14. This bill 
makes the Mint a bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, under a director, to be appointed for five 
years. 

January 13, in the House, a bill to provide for 
a commission to audit all claims for damages 
caused by the Anglo-Confederate steamers A /u- 


scheme of 
The Democrats as a body voted 





ki. rid: l, 


Shenandoah, and Georgia, and 
for the issue of bonds of the United States for 
ie payment thereof, was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs. 

In the House, on the 14th, in connection with 

» consideration of the Appropriation bill, the* 
salary of the Chief Justice was fixed at $8500, 

nd that of each Associate Justice at $8000. 

January 20, in the Hlouse, an amendment was 

ffered to the sixth section of the bill providing 
ferritorial government for the District of Co- 
bia, conceding female suffrage. ‘The vote 
bid 
he Senate, in executive session, January 13, 

a vote of 31 to 9, confirmed the nomination 
of Vice-Admiral D. D. Porter to the 
Admiral. 

[he Georgia delegation in the House 
sworn in January 16. It consists of three Dem- 

rats and one Republican, the latter being a 

gro. 

rhe recently assembled Legislatures of the 

»yeral States have elected United States Sena- 
torsas follows: Thatof Louisiana, F. R. West, to 
succeed J. S. Harris; of Arkansas, Powell Clay- 

n, to succeed Senator M‘Donald; of Georgia, 
Foster Blodgett, for six years from March 4; of 
Missouri, Francis P. Blair, to serve for the unex- 
pired two years of Charles D. Drake’s term, the 
latter having been appointed Chief Justice of the 
Court of Claims; of Maine, the Hon. Lot M. Mor- 

ill, the present incumbent; of Massachusetts, 
the Hon. Henry Wilson, the present incumbent ; 
of New Jersey, the Hon. F. 'T. Frelinghuysen, to 
succeed A, G. Cattell; of Delaware, Levi Sauls- 

iry, to succeed his brother, Willard Saulsbury ; 
of Minnesota, the Hon. William Windom, the 
present incumbent; of Jd/inois, John A. Logan, 
to succeed Senator Yates; of Michigan, Repre- 
sentative ‘I’. W. Ferry, to succeed Senator How- 
ard; of Ne brask t, P. W. Hitchcock. 

The election for State officers in Georgia took 
place December 22. ‘The result was an over- 
whelming Democratic majority. 

The Connecticut Democratic Convention met 
in Hartford January 17. The present State offi- 
cers were renominated. The resolutions adopted 
arraigned the present national administration for 
its financial policy, its exorbitant tariff, its un- 
necessary burden of taxation, its weak and vacil- 
lating foreign policy, and its interference with 
elections; and denounced the scheme for the an- 
nexation of San Domingo, the continued disfran- 
chisement of our citizens, and the concession of 
immense land grants to railroad corporations. 

The Virginia Senate, January 17, by a party 
vote appropriated $600 for the purchase of a por- 
trait of General R. E. Lee, and by the same vote 
refused an appropriation for a portrait of General 
George H. ‘Thomas. 

The Indian Council at Ocmulgee, Indian Ter- 
ritory (mentioned in our last Record), convened 
for the organization of a Territorial government 
of Ocklahoma—to consist of a confederation of 
he Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Seminoles, and other nations of the Indian Ter- 
ritory—after the adoption of the preamble of the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights submitted by the 
commission appointed to draft it, adjourned to 
meet at Ocmulgee Creek in June, 1871. 

General Pleasonton, the new Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, advocates the abolition of the 


yeas, 55; nays, 


grade ot 


was 
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income tax, on the ground that so large a por- 
tion of the revenue thus derived is eaten up by 
the expense of collecting it. .A comparative 
statement has been prepared at the Internal Rev- 
enue Office, showing the number of persons assess- 
ed for income in the several States and Terri- 
tories in 1869 and 1870, from which it appears 
that the total number in 1869 was 272,843, and 
in 1870, ) 


75,248. ‘This is complete, with the 
Eleventh New York District, for 


which returns for 1870 have not yet been received. 
‘che following shows the number of persons as- 


exception of the 


sessed for income in 1869 and 1870 in each of the 
ntioned : 


classes below me 
Ist. ix of 

107,997; number in 

$20 and not 0: number in 
69,184; number in 1870, 68,501. 3d. Tax over 
#50 and not over $100: number in 1869, 41,196; 
number in 1870, 40,584. 4th. Tax over $100 
and not over $500: number in 1869, 45,002; 
number in 1870, 44,496. Sth. Tax over $500: 
number in 1869, 9464: number in 1870, 
Total number in 1869, 272,843 ; total number in 


1870, 275,248 


S20 or less: 


number in 


112,424. 2d. 


1869, 
Tax 
1869, 


1870, 


over over & 


9243 


Under the act of July 14, 1870, raising the ex- 
emption from $1000 to $2000, 177,181 of the 
persons assessed in 1869, and 180,925 of those 
assessed in 1870, are relieved from the income 
tax altogether ; and 95,662 persons in 1869, and 
94,323 persons in 1870, would each return a tax 
of $50 less. 

Three men, named Shimp, Carroll, and Fran- 
cis, were murdered by the Indians near Puscatt, 
Arizona, on January 6, and General Stoneman 
has issued the following order : 

“It is the desire and intention of the Department 
commander to inaugurate and prosecute a vigorous, 
persistent, and relentless winter campaign against the 
Pinal and Tonto branches of the Apache tribe of In- 
dians.” 

The order also causes to be established a dépot 
of supplies near the centre of the Pinal country, 
and directs commanders of scouting expeditions 
to provide arms for civilians who desire to accom- 
pany them. 

The month embraced in this Record has been 
unusually crowded with tidings of disaster. The 
Spettswood House, in Richmond, Virginia, was 
destroyed by fire on the morning of Christmas- 
day, involving the loss of eight lives. Richmond 
has won an unenviable reputation as the ‘* City 
of Disasters.” December 26, 1811, a theatre 
was burned, and seventy persons, including the 
Governor of Virginia, perished in the flames. 
In 1865, just at the close of the rebellion, a por- 
tion of the city was laid waste by fire. To these 
may be added the fall of a chain bridge in 1869 ; 
the loss, last year, of fifty-six lives by the fall 
of a part of the Capitol; and the immense de- 
struction of property by the more recent inunda- 
tion. Still, since the close of the war, Richmond 
has attained to a degree of prosperity unknown 
before the war, and has now a population num- 
bering 50,000. 

A few miles below Memphis, January 3, a rail- 
road accident occurred, a car being precipitated 
from an iron bridge. ‘The car took fire, and a 
number of negroes were burned to death, besides 
those fatally injured. 

The United States steamer Saginaw, of the 
Pacific fleet, went ashore on Ocean Island Octo- 
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ber 29, 1870, and went to pieces November 14. 
Lieutenant ‘Talbot, the executive officer, with 
Peter Francis, quartermaster, and three sailors, 
started in the captain’s gig for the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, November 18, to procure assistance. Aft- 


er a weary month they came in sight of Kauai, * 


but were so exhausted with toil, exposure, and 
hunger, that, in attempting to land, all but one 
of the party, William Halford, were drowned in 
the surf. Halford reached Honolulu December 
24, and dispatched a schooner and steamer with 
ample supplies for the shipwrecked men, ninety- 
three in number, on Ocean Island. 

On the ‘ 





3d of December there was an explo- 
sion at the Hoosac Tunnel of fifteen hundred 
pounds of nitro-glycerine. The superintendent 
of the works was killed. 

The steamer 7. L. M‘Gill, from St. Louis 
for New Orleans, was burned in the Mississippi, 
on Shoo-Fly Bar, at nine o'clock on the night of 
January 14. It was estimated shortly after the 
accident that fifty-eight lives were lost. 

Mrs. Belknap, wife of the Secretary of War, 
died at Washington on the evening of December 
29. She was a Southern lady, daughter of Dr. 
Tomlinson, of Harrodsburg, Kentucky. Her 
brother was an officer in the Confederate army. 
Hie was taken prisoner near Meridian, Mississip- 
pi, and it was through his sister's efforts to secure 
his release that she first became acquainted with 
General Belknap. 

George Holland, the veteran comedian, died 
at his residence in New York city December 
20, aged seventy-nine years. He was an English- 
man by birth. 

Hon. John Coyode, member of Congress from 
the Westmoreland district, Pennsylvania, died 
suddenly at Harrisburg, of heart disease, on the 
morning of January 11. He was nearly sixty- 
three years of age. 


SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


On the 13th of December Caballero De Rodas, 
Captain-General of Cuba, in compliance with 
mstructions from Madrid, turned over his com- 
mand to the Count De Valmaseda. The wife 
of President Cespedes sailed for New York Jan- 
uary 12. 

‘The Mexican Congress on the 13th of De- 
cember passed a bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of the Tehuantepec Canal from the Pacific 
Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. The government 
grants the company the full profits of the canal 
for ninety-nine years, requiring no tax or contri- 
bution in return ; after that period the canal be- 
comes the property of the government. 

Madame Juarez, wife of the Mexican Presi- 
dent, died January 2. To this affliction sns- 
tained by Juarez another was also added in the 
execution, by the Cuban authorities, of his son- 
in-law, Don Juan Clemento Zenea, the Cuban 
poet, for being a bearer of rebel dispatches. 
‘The presidential election was the absorbing topic 
in Mexicoat the beginning of January. Juarez, 
Diaz, and Minister Lerda de Tejada, were the 
principal candidates. ‘The result of the election 
has not yet transpired. 

Near the close of December General Cubral, 
leader of the revolution in the Dominican repub- 
lic, published an official report claiming victo- 
ries over Baez's forces in four several encount- 
ers. ‘* With these triumphs,” he adds, ‘the 











campaign will assume superior proportions I 
count on a sufficient force, good arms, a good 
amount of munitions, and all other resources 
needed by the army. The revolution will he 
splendid, because upon its triumphs depends th 
salvation of the country. Baez is the enemy 
against whom we fight. This administration { 
not acceptable, because its cruelties, its abuses, 
and its tyrannical acts impoverish the country, 
saez is faithless tous. In exchange for gold he 
wants to sacrifice our independence ; and our in 
dependence we must maintain, as the only thing 
we have, and as the most precious jewel we ean 
bequeath to future generations.” 

After the victories that Cabral had obtained 
before Azua he was prevented going further, on 
account of the rainy season setting in, the low 
banks being swamped. 

Advices from St. Thomas, December 81, re- 
port the progress of the revolution in Venezuela, 
‘The fort and town of Maracaibo had been taken. 
and two rebel men-of-war, the Mariposa and 
the Bolivar, captured by Guzman Blanco, who 
is now in possession of the whole country. 





EUROPE. 

Our last Record brought the Franco-Prussian 
war down to the recapture of Orleans by the 
Prussians, the retreat of De Paladines’s Army 
of the Loire upon Blois, and then upon Tours, 
and the flight of the French government from 
the latter place to Bordeaux. De Paladines, 
whose failure may have been caused by M. 
Gambetta’s attempt to control an army many 
leagues distant, was deprived of his command; 
and the army was divided into two bodies—one 
commanded by General Chanzy, the other by 
General Bourbaki. Another army was also 
raised, called the Army of Bordeaux, but very 
little has been heard from it. - 

After the sortie made by the French from Paris 
at the close of November General Ducrot’s army 
still remained at Vincennes, outside of the city, 
waiting for Chanzy to make some movement with 
which he might co-operate. 

King William issued the following general or- 
der to the German armies from Versailles De- 
cember 6. 


“We have again arrived at a crisis of the war. 
When I last addressed you the last of the hostile 
armies which at the commencement of the campaign 
confronted us had, by the capitulation of Metz, been 
destroyed. The enemy has since, by extraordinary ex- 
ertions, opposed to us newly formed troops, and a large 
portion of the inhabitants of France have forsaken 
their peaceful, and by us unhindered, vecations in 
order to take up arms. The enemy was frequently 
superior to us in numbers, but you have nevertheless 
again defeated him; for valor and discipline and con- 
fidence in a righteous cause are worth more than nu- 
merical preponderance. All attempts of the enemy to 
break through the investment lines of Paris have been 
firmly repulsed, often, indeed, with many bloody sacri- 
fices—as at Champigny and at Le Bourget—but with a 
heroism such as you have every where displayed to- 
ward him. The armies of the enemy, which were ad- 
vancing from every direction to the relief of Paris, 
have all been defeated. Our troops, some of whom 
only a few weeks ago stood before Metz and Stras- 
burg, have to-day advanced as far as Rouen, Orleans, 
aud Dijon, and, among many smaller victorious en- 
gagements, two new important battles—those of 
Amiens and the several days’ fight at Orleans—have 
been added to our former triumphs. Several fortresses 
have been conquered, and much war material has been 
taken. I have reason, therefore, for the greatest sat- 
isfaction, and it is to me a gratification and a duty to 
express this to you. I thank you all, from the general 
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nmon soldier. Should the enemy persist in a 
secution of the war, I know you will con- 
yw that exertion of all your powers to which 

»owe our great success hitherto, until we wring from 
n an honorable peace, worthy of the great sacrifices 

¢ plood and life which have been offered up.” 


»tos 


Notwithstanding the terms used in this state- 
ent, it is true that for nearly a month subse- 
ent to the order the French armies oecupied 
sry favorable position for attack. ‘These ar- 
1s had met the enemy, and, though repulsed, 
had not been destroyed ; they had gained in disci- 
line, and were superior in numbers to their antag- 
nists. Led by a soldier like the first Napoleon, 
nd uninterfered with by the civil authorities, they 
could yet have wrested victory from the jaws of 
apparent defeat. General Chanzy’s position south- 
west of Paris, at Le Mans, may be compared to 
that of General Grant in his operations against 
Richmond. His army could draw on the country 
for rich supplies, and from the several sea-ports in 
is rear he could be supplied with arms and am- 
manition, carried directly to his front by rail- 
road; and inside of Paris was an immense force 
ager to seize upon the first opportunity for ef- 
fective co-operation. Such was the confidence 
in the strength of his army that Bourbaki, with 
a large army, was dispatched eastward to the 
Vosges, to operate upon the enemy’s communi- 
cations, and to raise the siege of Belfort. 

But General Chanzy waited. Meanwhile the 
Prussian armies, conscious of their inferiority in 
numbers, were largely augmented, receiving, be 
fore January 1, reinforcements to the number of 
150,000 men. Bourbaki’s army failed to cut off a 
single train or a single recruit. Some idea may 
be obtained of the necessities of an immense 
army on a foreign soil by the following facts: A 
single factory sent daily to the Prussian armies 
80,000 cans of preserved meats. Up to De 
cember 24 there had been sent to these armies 
from Germany 65,000,000 letters, 45,000,000 
thalers, 1,000,000 parcels, 35,000 official pack- 
ages—all sent to the front through the post-oftice 
in the field, which covers 5700 English miles of 
road in length, and requires the services of 360 
officers, and 5000 clerks and postillions. 

On the 21st of December Ducrot made a sor- 
tie, but beyond the capture of several hundred 
Prussians it had no substantial results. Subse- 
quent sorties made on the 10th, Lith, 15th, and 
19th of January proved equally ineffective. 

In the mean time each of the French armies 
about Paris had, one after another, sustained 
defeat. General Chanzy’s army at Le Mans 
moved against the left flank of Prince Charles's 
army at Vendome. While making this move- 
ment he was attacked by Prince Charles and 
driven back, while the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
commanding the German right wing, advanced 
to Nogent-le-Retron, to cut off the French line 
of retreat northward toward Cherbourg. Gen- 
eral Chanzy had then no alternative but to fight 
a pitched battle. He fell back upon the heights 
east of Le Mans, since he would thus present a 
more compact front to the enemy’s attack. But 
Prince Charles, on the 10th of January, instead 
of attacking all along the lines, massed on his 
wings. After a sharply contested battle of two 
days, the French right was routed, and the left 
and centre compelled to make a rapid retreat. 
The German armies followed up the retreating 
columns with an effective pursuit. General 
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Chanzy’s loss in killed, wounded, 
ers is estimated at forty thousand; that of the 
Germans at twenty thousand. Fifty thousand 
French troops that had left Cherbe urg to rein- 
force Chanzy were cut off by the breaking of 
the railway communication at Alencon. 

We turn now to the Army of the North, com- 
manded by General Faidherbe. After the de 
feat of the latter at Amiens, he had retreated 
northward to Arras. On the 3d of January there 
was an encounter between his forces and those of 
General Von Goeben at Bapaume, northeast of 
Amiens. ‘The result was reported by Faidherbe 
as a great victory for the French; it is clear, 
from later reports, that the Germans, after a 
hard-won victory, were compelled to evacuate 
Bapaume, the French army having been largely 
reinforced from Boulogne, Calais, and Lille. ~ 

Advices of January 10 from Versailles report 
ed the capture of Peronne, 


and prison- 


it 
} 
Lf 


a fortitied town on the 
Somme, by the Prussians, with 3000 prisoners. 

On the 19th of January Faidherbe sustained a 
severe defeat before St. Quentin, west of Amiens, 
losing 9000 unwounded prisoners and six guns. 
The total loss of the French was 15,000. 

On the same day that the battle of Bapaume 
was fought General Von Bentheim had a severe 
engagement on the Seine with the French troops 
from Havre. ‘The French were completely sur- 
prised by the attack, and were routed after a 
short, sharp, and decisive battle. ‘The Germans 
took four standards, 1000 prisoners, and four 
guns. ‘The French retreated upon Havre. 

Owing probably to Bourbaki’s movement to- 
ward the Vosges, the attack on Havre was aban- 
doned, and General Manteuffel was placed in 
command of the German Army of the Vosges 
in the East. General Bourbaki advanced stead- 
ily northward, and on January 14 we hear from 
Bordeaux of his capture of the villages of Arcy 
and St. Marie, and that Dijon, Gray. Lure, and 
Vésoul have been reoeccupied. Advices from 
Versailles, January 9, on the other hand, report- 
ed Bourbaki’s defeat by Von Werder, south of 
Vésoul, with a loss of 800 prisoners. A day later 
he was again, from the same source, reported as 
defeated at Villersexel. On the 15th and 17th 
Bourbaki attacked Von Werder, purposing to 
raise the siege of Belfort, but was in both cases 
defeated, after severe engagements, 
pelled to give up his attempt. 

The bombardment of Paris commenced with 
an attack on the eastern forts—Rosny, Nogent, 
and Avron. The latter, not casemated, was aban- 
doned by the French before the close of Decem- 
ber. It is the most advanced of the French out- 
works east of Paris, and crowns Mont Avron— 
a considerable elevation six miles from the city. 
On the night of January 8 the Germans cap- 
tured the French battery at Notre Dame de Cla- 
mart, situated on the left bank of the river, on 
the railroad line, seventeen hundred yards in ad- 
vance of any former point of Prussian attack on 
the southwest. ‘The guns were immediately turn- 
ed against Fort Issy, and much damage was sus- 
tained by the French. This advanced battery 
was advanced one mile further, and has com- 
plete range into the city. 

From this time Paris was reached in many 
places by the enemy’s shells, and several persons 
were killed or wounded. Shells have fallen into 
the garden of the Luxembourg palace. Sévres 


and com- 
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is completely in ruins. Advices from Paris on 
the 18th stated that the number of deaths in 
the city from the bombardment was estimated at 
fifteen per The splendid conservatory in 
the *lantes, the best collection of 
exotics in the world, has been destroyed. 

Che Luxembourg difficulty, 
it arose, 


day, 


Jardin des 


almost as soon as 
seems to have become simply a matter 
for diplomatic investigation. 

In December six English ships were sunk in 
the Seine the Prussians, for the purpose of 
obstructing navigation. An explanation was 
demanded by the British vice-consul at Rouen. 
The Prussian government at Berlin apologized 
to Earl Granville, offering pecuniary indemnity, 
and announcing that the military commander 
who was guilty of the outrage had been court- 
martialed and dismissed the service. 

Count Bismarck on the 13th of January an- 
that, owing to the treatment of the 
Prussian merchant navy by France, the declara- 
tion was withdrawn, made at the beginning of 
the war, exempting from capture French mer- 
chant ships which have no contraband of war on 
board. ‘This new programme was to go into ef- 
fect after four weeks from January 13. Shortly 
after this announcement the Nord Deutsche Zei- 
tung stated that, according to the treaty of 1779 
between Prussia and the United States, Prussian 
men-of-war can not capture American vessels 
carrying contraband of war, but may stop their 
voyage until the end of the war, or may take pos- 
session of the contraband portion of the cargo, 
at the same time giving bond for future payment 
for the same. 

Baron Von Beust, in his reply to Bismarck’s 


by 


nounced 


dispatch notifying the cabinet at Vienna of the 


completion of German unity, **that the 
restoration of the German empire is not only re- 
ceived with satisfaction by the people of Austria, 
but is personally gr atifving to the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph. Austria,” he continues, ‘‘ sincerely 
wishes to cultivate the friendship of North Ger- 
many. ‘This would be a pledge of enduring 
union and lasting peace.”—On the 18th of Jan- 
uary, exactly one hundred and eighty years after 
the coronation of the first king of Prussia, Fred- 
erick I., King William accepted the title and 
crown of Emperor of Germany. 

Under the new Constitution the imperial gov- 
ernment consists of the crown, the princes, and 
the parliament. In parliament the power is dis- 
tributed according to population ; thus the Reich- 
stag consists of 682 members, elected by ballot 
and universal suffrage, in the proportion of one 
member to 100,000 of the population. 
Prussia is represented by 240 members, or near- 
ly two-thirds of the whole. The Imperial Coun- 
cil is to consist of twenty-five princes of Ger- 
many. 


savs 


every 


The votes are as follows: 
Emperor (King 
S1a 
Bavaria 
Saxony.... 
Wiirtembe rg ; 
Baden . 
Hesse 
Mecklenburg r-Schwerin. 
Brunswick... .. 
REE waxes sccetes 
Saxe-Weimar ... 
Mecklenb r-Streli 
Saxe-Meiningen 
Anhalt 


of Prus- Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.... 


Saxe-Altenburg 


Lippe-Detmold 
| Schwarzburg-Rudol- 


Schwarzburg-Sonder- 
shausen.. 
Reuss Schleitz ......... 
| Schaumburg-Lippe 
Reuss Greits . <<< ccocces 
Hamburg ..... 


Bremen 
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Thus i it will be seen tha it in 1 this C ouncil, whic} 
has the right of proclaiming war, Prussia has Je a 
than a one-third vote. 

‘The conference of powers on the F 
tion assembled at London January 3, and, after 
being formally opened, was woe id to Jan 4 
ary 24. 

Spain has crowned her king at last. Th, 
was intense indignation throughout the country 
at the choice of a foreign prince for the thron . 
The vote in the Cortes, November 17, in fayo 
of Amadeus was 191 to 120, the Carlists casting 
12 blank ballots; and this vote probab ly fairly 
represented the popular sentiment. The opposi- 
tion of ** Young Spain” was a prominent feature. 
University professors who, as members of the 
Cortes, had voted for Amadeus, were hissed and 
hooted by the students. ‘There was considera) 
disturbance in some of the provinces. ‘The only 
notable instance of personal violence grow ing out 
of this indignation was the assassination of Gen 
eral Prim, who died December 29 of wounds re- 
ceived by him two days previous as he was riding 
in his carriage in the Alcala on his — from 
the Parliament House to the War-Office building, 

Notwithstanding the violent opposition against 
the Italian prince, his progress from (¢ ‘arthagena 
to Madrid was a brilliant ovation. On the 2d 
of January he accepted the crown, and swore 
fealty to the Spanish constitution. The new cab- 
inet was constituted as follows: 

Serrano President of the Council. 

po Serererr eee Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Montero Rios........J Minister of Justice. 

Beranger . Minister of Marine. 

Sogasta Minister of the Interior. 

J . Minister of Public Works, 

err Minister of the Colonies. 


las tern ¢ jues~ 


The Italian Chamber of Deputies, December 
23, by a vote of 192 to 18, passed the bill for the 
removal of the capital from Florence to Rome. 

Advices dated London, December 26, an- 
nounced that the work of excavating the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel had been completed. The length 
of this tunnel, from Fourneaux in France to Bar- 
donnéche in ‘Ttaly, is a little over seven and a 
half miles. ‘The work was begun in the spring 
of 1858. 

Premier Gladstone’s cabinet has been recon- 
structed. The Right Honorable Chichester For- 
tescue takes the Presidency of the Board of 
Trade, vacated by Mr. Bright. The Marquis of 
Hartington goes to Ireland as Chief Secretary. 


ASIA, 

Advices from China, of October 12-27, indi- 
cate that the foreign residents at Tien-tsin have 
been reassured by the arrival of Admiral Rodgers 
with an American squadron, and by the action 
of the English and French governments. ‘The 
latter, since the establishment of the republic in 
Paris, has taken a very different view of China 
from that formerly held by the imperial govern- 
ment, regarding it from a political stand-point, 
and not as a field for religious propagandism. 
Two of the officials of the Chinese government 
implicated in the ‘Tien-tsin massacre of last year 
had been banished to the Amoor. ‘Twenty of 
the criminals (or substitutes hired to take their 

place) had been executed. ‘The buildings which 

had been destroyed were being rebuilt.—Mr. 
Seward and his party left Tien-tsin for Pekin 
October 27. 





Cditor’s 


last 


angi 


Dra 


’ . ** Here,” 


ng skies; 


TWUrr, 


ai » to the first, ‘‘ you must practice; 
now hear me!” and bursting out 
laugh, he fairly obliged his pupils 
to join, ull the whole were almost convulsed. 
‘That will do for once,” said the Doctor, * and 
now mind you keep in practice!” 
The Drawer s ** ditto to Dr. 
WE are indebted for the following to an official 
of one of our prominent benevolent institutions : 
Some months since a 
diana gave notice 


HE stormy March has come a 
With winds and clouds and ch 
ear the rushing of the blast 


That through the snowy valley flies.—Bryanr. 


in a sonorous 


one by one, 


Ix nominally bidding adieu to winter, and wel- 
ming what purports to be spring, let us present 

ir readers a few prose and poetical texts de 
ened to inculcate the duty of looking on the 


ght side : 


ays 


Griffin.” 


Mirth is the medicine of life; 

It cures its ills, it calms its strife; 
It softly smoothes the brow of care, 
And writes a thousand graces there. missionary of the 


Dr. Johnson used to say that a habit of look- | ion would 

x at the best side of every event is far better 
than a thousand pounds a year. 

hop Hall quaintly remarks: 

idthere might bea worse 


certain minister in In 

that, on the next Sunday, a 
American Sunday-School Un 
lecture in his church. After service 
a hearer asked, ** What business has a missionary 
to come here? Why don't he go off among the 
heathens?” But he attended the Sunday-school 


‘“* Por 


every 
, and when one 


breaks 


3 leg, let 
Charles Lamb says: 
ed groans in any state of the market 
As welcome 

In every place 
Is the beaming approach 
Of a good-natured face. 


is sunshine 


As genial as sunshine, 
Like warmth to impart, 

Is a good-natured word 
From a good-natured heart. 


No man does his best except when he is cheer- 

light heart maketh nimbie hands, and 
No misfortune 
Until 


ps the mind free and alert. 
eat as one that sours the temper. 


heerfulness is lost nothing is lost. 


I love a laugh: this world would be 
At best a dreary dwelling, 

If heart could never speak to heart, 
Its pleasures telling. 

Then frown not at a wild, gay laugh, 
Or chide the merry-hearted : 

A cheerful heart and smiling face 
Can ne’er be parted. 


There is nothing equal to a cheerful avd even 
mirthful conversation for restoring the tone of 


mind and body when both are overcharged. Some 


great and good men, on whom very heavy cares | 


and toils have been laid, manifest a constitution 
al tendency to relax into mirth when their work 
is over. Narrow minds denounce the incongru- 
y; large hearts own God’s goodness in the fact 
and rejoice in the wise provision made for pro- 
longing useful lives. 
Oh! smiles have power a world of good 
To fling around us ever; 
Then let us prize their golden beams, 
And quench their ardor never; 
For while a smile illumes the eye, 
And wreathes the lip of beauty, 
The task of life must ever be 
A rare and pleasant duty. 
Dr. Griffin, 


when President of Williams Col- 
lege 


, convened the students at his room one even 
ing, and told them he had observed that they 
were all growing thin and dyspeptical from a neg- 
lect of the duty of laughter, and he insisted upon 
it that they should go through a company drill in 
it then and there. The Doctor was an immense 
man—over six feet in height, with great ampli- 
tude of chest, and most magisterial manners. 


him be thankful it was not his neck.’ 
** A Jaugh is worth a hun- 


meeting, seemed pleased, and subscribed two dol 
lars and a half toward a library for the new Sun 
day-school. When the missionary visited him 
| at his house he was very polite, asked after hi 
family, and *‘ what his maiden name was,” 

and being asked, in turn, 
Indiana, replied, ‘* Yes, on 
Carolina.’ 

But, some weeks after the organization of the 
Sunday-school, a neighbor said to him that Schuy 
ler Colfax presided at the last anniversary of the 
American Sunday-School Union. ‘‘ There now, 
said he, *‘ Iwas afraid of that all the time. Grant 
and Colfax is at the head of this Sunday school 


CCC. § 
if he were a native of 


ly L was born in North 


business, and I won't pay one dime of my super- 
scription a 


In the early stages of his ministrv the cele 
| brated Dr. Strong, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
preached some time in a neighboring village. 
One day a committee called upon him to settle 
with him for his services, and, after stammering 
a while, signified to him that his further 
were not desired. 

*““What does 
the Doctor. 

ea 
hesitation, 


services 


this mean, gentlemen?” asked 
replied the spokesman, with 
**the people have got the impression 
that you are inclining to universal salvation.” 
Gentlemen,” answered the Doctor, ‘* I never 
have preached that doctrine ; but if I ever should, 
I promise to make the people of this town an ex- 


some 


*t, | ception ! 


PeRruHAPs many of our readers have never dis- 
covered the grim humor that lurks behind the 
scene in ‘*‘ Measure for Measure,” where Bar 
nardine is called forth from his prison by Abhor 
son to be executed, the latter being accompanied 
by the Clown. This is the dialogue: 

ABHORSON. 


“Ts the are upon the block, Sirrah ?” 
Clown. : 


‘Very ready, 
Barnarping. “ How 
news with you ?” 
Asnorson. “ Truly, Sir, I would desire you to clap 
into your prayers; for, | 0k you, the warrs ant 8s come 
Barnarprne. ** You ros gue, I have been drinking all 
night, I am not fitted for’t. 
CrLown. “O, the better, Sir; for he that drinks 
night, and is hanged betimes in the morning, 
sleep the sounder all the next day.” 


There is given in the Gentleman's 
for January 


now, Abhorson? what’s the 


all 
may 


Magazine 
an anecdote which has brought this 
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scene from Shakspeare to mind. The story runs 


thus: 

An Irishman had been ce 
at the Old for which he was 
brought up, with others, to receive judgment of 
death. ‘lhe prisoner, on being called on by the 
r of the court in the usual way to declare 
vhat he had to say why sentence of death should 
not be passed upon him, advanced to the front 
of the dock, with a vacant stare, and inquired, 

‘What was the question ?” 

‘You have | 


have you to say why sentence of 


mvicted of a robbery 
Bailey 


sessions, 


otnce 


een convicted of robbery. What 
death should 
ot be passed upon you according to law ?” 

* Faith,” answered the prisoner, *‘ I have no 
thing much to say, except that I do not think I 
um safe in your hands.” 

The court laughed; sentence was passed, and 
the prisoner was about to retire, when the officer 
of the court called him back and demanded to 
know his age. 

‘*Ts it my age ye mane?” 

** What is your age ?” 

**T believe I am pretty well as ould as ever 
Ill be.” 


Again the whole 


‘ 


court was ‘*‘convulsed with 
laughter ;” but the wretched man, whose mirth 
moving powers were quite involuntary, 
doomed even at the scaffold to ** 
in a roar.” 
removed, 


was 
set the people 

In the press-room his irons were 
and his arms confined with cords. 
This being done he seated himself, and in spite 
of the calls of Jack Ketch and of the sheriffs to 
accompany them in the procession to the scaf- 
fold, he remained sullenly on the 
he had taken up his position. 

*‘Come,” at last urged the hangman, *‘ the 
time is arrived.” 

But the Irishman would not move. 

‘*The officers are waiting for you,” said the 
sheriff. ‘* Can any thing be done for you before 
you quit this world ?” 

No answer was returned. 
surly. 

‘Ifyou won't go, 

Then you may,” 
not walk,” 

** Why not?” inquired a sheriff. 

‘*T'll not be instrumental to my own death,” 
answered the prisoner. 

‘What do you mean ?” 

*“What do I mane?” 
man; ‘*I mane that 
destruction.” 

And in this determimation he 
was carried to the scaffold, where he was turned 
off, refusing to do any thing which might be con- 
strued into ‘*‘ his being a party to his own death.” 


bench where 


Jack Ketch grew 


I must carry you,” he said. 
said the prisoner, ‘‘ for I'll 


asked the ordinary. 
retorted the hapless 
I'll not walk to my own 


persisted, and 


We owe some of our wittiest sayings to peo- 
ple who are a little daft. A person of this de- 
scription was asked one day if she had been to 
the church-yard to see the new grave-stones over 
her mother’s grave. To which she replied, ‘*'To 
be sure I haven't; I shall get there soon enough 
without going.” 


Aproposof March. weare informed by a Mich- 
igan contributor that there was formerly publish- 
ed in that State (there may be yet) a periodical 
styled the Journal of Education, in one number 
of which appeared a ‘‘ pome” entitled ‘* March.” 
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W ie’ this unhappy noni poem l be made 
scape-goat of the effusion does not appear, Ja 
uary or February would have been as ; appropri: 
though neither of them has so much to answer f 
in the way of bad poetry, as has March. Tj : 
our bard begins: ; 


MARCH. 
The night is clear; and piping shrill, 
Keen blasts come o’er the dreary s as: 
The two old pines that plumed ‘the hill 
Nod to each other in the breeze. 


Then comes pleasant discourse about ‘ 
ble naiads glaring at the moon,” *‘ melanch 
groves,” and ‘‘lonely barks.” The close is 7 
unfinished apostrophe to Nature: 


mar 


Great Mother! deepest truths are thir 
hy pages make thy children wise; 
When spring reclothes the wintry vine, 
Or summer lightning stripes the skies, 


Or seas are vexed by autumn storms, 
Or wintry leaves bestrew the 
see in all thy varied forms 
The mystic glory of a God, 


sod, 


It is clear from the punctuation that 
ought to have been one or two more 
they are: 


verses, 


And whe n I get brimful of stuff— 
Of “‘naiads,” ** groves,” 
**snow”’— 
When, seething in my knowledge-box, 
This vaporing mixture starts to blow 


** floods,” 


“barks,” 


[ seize my pen and ease my mind— 
Oh! rare avoidance of cats strophe ! 

Diffusing ‘‘ March” o’er Michigan, 
From ‘bustin’ biler” saveth me! 


THE ingenuity and humor of advertisers is e x 
tending beyond the immediate propinquity of 
metrop lis. A fresh experiment is before us, in 
the form of an Almanac issued by a da of 
druggists in Owego, New York, who on the last 
page announce that their store is *‘ packed with an 
endless variety of Complaint Curatives, Pain Abo 
litionists, and Wrinkle Obliterators ; while, if any 
are ready and willing to die, the firm have the 
Dye Stuffs that are sure, swift,and reliable.” They 
have also * paper nice enough to make commo! 
prose jingle, and a chronic dyspeptic throw off a 
pean.” ‘Their business motto is the golden one, 
‘*Do TO OTHERS AS YOU WOULD BE BY. 
and not the brazen one of 

‘*1)0 OTHERS, AND DON’T BE DONE By.” 

‘*Step in any time, and take a pill with us!” 


DONE 


JupcEs of courts in the State of New York are 
compelled by statute, in charging grand juries, to 


call their attention to certain offenses, 
lotteries, ete. 

The offenses to which Sir Maurice Eustace, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, called the attention 
of the Grand Jury in Munster, in January, 1655, 
are so unlike those contemplated in our law, yet 
withal give with such accuracy the ‘‘irregularities” 
of the time, that we reproduce them for the edifi- 
cation of modern jurists. Says the Chancellor: 

You are impartially to present all such as are 
guilty of— 

1. Profaning the Sabbath by keeping fairs or 
markets, by manual labor, by plays, haunting 
taverns and ale-houses. 

2. Cursers and common swearers. 

Common turbulent drunkards. 

4. Common adulterers. 


such as 





5. Keepers of common gaming-houses and 


nmon gamesters. 

6%. Ale-house keepers that keep misorder in 
r houses. 

7, Plowing by the tail. 

g Pulling the wool of living sheep. 

9. Burning of corn in the straw. 

10, Selling of wine, ale, or any other liquor, ; 


n 
1 wn franchised, by measure not sealed. 
11. Cosherers and idle wanderers. 
[he learned Judge concluded in this style, 
h may also be commended : 
“Now, gentlemen, proceed to your business ; 
| let vour skill and better judgment supply in 
r presentments whatsoever defects you have 
the charge and in the deliverer of 


} 
tn 


liscovered in 


Some years ago (writes a Pennsylvania cor 
es] yndent) General W , 2 leading lawyer of 

— County, during a term of the County Court 

+ an old friend who was in the iron business— 
man of most hospitable character, but of limited 
iucation., 

‘“Well, Mr. B ,»” asked the lawyer, 
the iron business with you nowadays ?” 
** Middling g od, General; but hands are 
» and we are not running it very strong. 
[he fact is, the pe yple over in C 
ive got such an infernal mania a potu for lum- 

ng that they have taken all our hands,” 


how 


scart 


County 


From the reminiscences 
of South Carolina, we 
] 


ne of the notab] 


B irke. 

Judge Burke, of South Carolina, died an old 
bachelor, and in his will he left a maiden lady 
in Charleston six hundred pounds sterling, and 
gave as a reason for leaving this legacy, that he 

id courted the lady ten years, and, 
Joshua, he believed that if he had | 
she would have had him.” 


of Governor Perry, 
t a few anecdotes of 
e eccentrics of that State, Judge 


li selec 
} 


** hefore 


‘severed 


Waite holding court at ‘* Ninety-six,” just 
after the Revolutionary war, a man was tried 
before him for horse-stealing, and acquitted 
under the treaty of peace between the United 
States and Great Britain as to an amnesty for 
all past offenses. Hie had been a noted Tory 
and plunderer and murderer. General Butler, 
with a party of friends, went into the court- 
house, took him out, and hung him to a tree in 
the court-yard! ‘The wife of the unfortunate 
man rushed into the presence of the Judge, and 
besought him to save the life of her husband. 
He replied to her, ‘* Good woman, before Joshua, 
they will hang me if I attempt to interfere.” 
He ordered his horses and left the court. 


JupGE Burke was once the second of Colonel 
Aaron Burr in one of his duels, and in loading 
his pistol did not ram the bullet down on the 
powder. Colonel Burr saw this, and protested 
against it as the pistol was handed to him; but 
the Judge said, ‘* Never mind, Colonel, the gen- 
tleman is waiting on vou, and the next time I 
will grease the patching!” 

Wutze in Congress he resented some expres- 
sion of Alexander Hamilton about the cowardice 
of the militia at the battle of Camden. Hamil- 


EDITOR'S, 


DRAWER. 


»OF 
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ton replied by saving he did not particularly al 
lude to the militia of South Carolina. Judge 
Burke rejoined that he did not particularly allude 
to Colonel Hamilton in pronouncing the charge 
to be false! 


JupGce Cotcock, who was solicitor at the 
time, told me the following anecdote. He was 
prosecuting a man before Judge Burke for hog- 
stealing who had been a member of the Legis- 
lature and captain of the militia. Judge Burke 
charged the jury to acquit the prisoner before 
leaving their box, which they did. At dinner 
the Judge said to the solicitor, ** Before Joshua, 
that fellow stole the pig! 

‘* Why, then,” said the solicitor, 
advise the jury to acquit him ?” 

‘* For the honor of the State, Sir. Would you 
1ave it go abroad, Sir, that a member of your 
Parliament, and a captain of your trained band, 


was guilty of hog-stealing ?” 


** did 


you 


A CERTAIN minister in Maine, who was well 
known to be paying his addresses to a lady of 
immense avoirdupois, quoting one morning, in 
his sermon, ‘** What is this phantom that I walk 
about with daily ?” a mischievous little maiden, 
with a keen sense of the ludicrous, exclaimed, in 
a voice that was audible to a score of people, 
* Call De bby Landon a phant mf” A smile. 

GENERAI , of Nebraska, a large, jolly sort 
of general, was not long ago a successful candi- 
date for the Legislature of that State. After the 
election he took a little trip to Omaha, to have a 
good time, and receive the congratulations of his 
friends, one of whom said to him, 

** Well, General, 
there ?” 

“Os.” replied 
nally scoop ‘em; 


how did you run down 


the warrior, *‘ 
routed 


I did just eter- 
em, horse, foot, and 
dragoons,” 

** How did the vote stand ?” 

‘** Well,” replied the General, ‘‘ it was none of 
your darned unanimous things ; 
majority !” 

And he is known as *‘the unanimous briga- 
dier.” 


I only got one 


From a correspondent whose ¢ hirography hath 
the look clerical comes this: 
‘Time—one evening last April. 
Place—Rey. Dr. *s church, Chicago. 
Preaching—dryish. 
Organ—splendid. 
Choir—quartette ($3000 per annum). 
On fly-leaf of hymn-book, traced by some ¢ 
vout soul, this: 
Could old King David but for once 
To this good church repair, 
And hear his Psalms thus warbled forth— 
Good gracious! how he’d swear! 
And could St. Paul but just pop in, 
From higher scenes abstracted, 
And hear the Romans thus explained— 


By George! he’d run distracted! 
‘* As true as the First of John,” writes 
Ohio correspondent, is the following : 

Eliel Calkins lives in the rustic village of — 
’Liel is no singist, for "Liel’s musical efforts were 
discouraged in their first timid ventures. Be- 
sides, ’Liel had to commence farther back than 
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most folks. His first essay resulted in breaking 
up a Sunday-school *‘in a row;” and this re- 
sulted in the ‘told man” peremptorily ordering 

abashed ‘Liel to attend singing-school. ‘Liel 

. but on the first night discreetly kept silent, 
wholly absorbed in observing how others sur- 
mounted the difficulties which environ ‘* Days 
of Absence,” and in endeavoring to note, for fu- 
ture use, ‘‘the lick it was done with.” On the 
following Sabbath ’Liel took his ‘*‘ Missouri Har- 
mony,” and repaired to the attic to practice. He 
had about arrived at the conclusion that he was 
worrying no little melody out of that ‘* hyme,” 
when he heard a stealthy step on the stairs. Look- 
ing nervously around, he beheld the failing eyes 
of the ‘told man” looking ‘‘ hickory withes” at 
him. le likewise heard a voice, to him less 
musical than his own dismal croaking. 

***Liel!” exclaimed the ‘* old man,” in a tone 
of expostulation, with an under-tone of castiga- 
tion—** ’Liel, I’ve tried to bring you up a decent 
and moral boy ; and now, when you ought to be 
dressing for meeting, here you are sawing clap- 
boards on Sunday!” 

‘The balance of the interview was of a strictly 
private and domestic character, not to be pro- 
faned by publication. But to this day ’Liel is 
no good singist. 

A CuicaGco correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing : 

During a recent trial before Justice Dougher- 
ty it was thought important by counsel to de- 
termine the length of time that certain ‘‘2 quar- 
ters of beef, 2 hogs, and 1 sheep” remained in 
an express wagon in front of plaintiff’s store be- 
fore they were taken away by the defendant. 
The witness under examination was a German, 
whose knowledge of the English language was very 
limited ; but he testified in a very plain, straight- 
forward way to having weighed the meat, and 
to having afterward carried it out and put it into 
the aforesaid wagon. 

‘Then the following ensued : 

CounsELor Enos. ‘ State to the jury how long 
it was after you took the meat from the store and 
put it into the wagon before it was taken away.” 

Witness. ** Now I shoost cand dell dat. I 
dinks ‘bout dwelve feet. I not say nearer as dat.” 

CounseEL. ** You don’t understand me. low 
long was it from the time the meat left the store, 
and was put into the wagon, before it was taken 
away by the defendant ?” 

Witness. ‘* Now I know not what you ax dat 
for. Der vagon he vas back up mit der side- 
valk, and dat’s shoost so long as it vas. You 
dell me how long der sidevalk vas. Den feet? 
Dwelve feet? Den I dells you how long it vas.” 

Counser. ‘**I don’t want to find out how wide 
the sidewalk was, but I want to know” (speaking 
very slowly) “ how—long—this—meat—was—in 
the- wagon —before—it—was—taken—away ?” 

Wiryess. **Oh! dat! Vell, now, I not sold 
any meat so. I all time weigh him; never 
measured meat, not yet. 3ut I dinks ‘bout 
dree feet.” (Here the spectators and his Honor 
and the jury smiled audibly.) ‘*I know not, 
shentlemens, how is dis. I dell you ail I can, 
so good as I know.” 

Counset. *‘ Look here, I want to know how 
long it was before the meat was taken away after 
it was put into the wagon?” 


Witness (looking very knowingly at couns: 
**Now you try and get me in a scrape. D 
meat vas shoost so long in der vagon as he vas ; 
der shop. WDat’s all I told you. Dat meat yas 
dead meat. He don’t got no longer in den 
san’ year, not mooch,” 

Counset. ‘* That will do.” 


WE believe that the following anecdote of t} 
brilliant actor and thorough gentleman, the |, 
Mr. James W. Wallack, has not heretofore 
peared in print: 

Soon after Mr. Wallack’s arrival in this cou 
try he became associated with a French act 
great admirer of Shakspeare, but who wished to 
become more familiarized with his beauties. My. 
Wallack being then a rather indifferent Fre, 
scholar, it was agreed that instruction should 
mutual; that the Frenchman should give less 
in his own language, which Mr. W. should 
turn by lending his assistance toward producin¢ 
a more perfect understanding, on the part of | 
tutor, of the bard who ‘*‘ was not for an age, | 
for all time.” 

‘Ah! ma foi, dat is eet; Racine is good, C 
neille is good; but Monsieur Shakspeare, he 
de bard of all time, of nature—of what you ¢: 
common-sense—so every body say.” 

Mr. Wallack proposed, by way of commence- 
ment, that his new friend, who knew enough ot 
English to read, though not to relish his aut! 
should go over attentively and make hims 
master of the text of a play, which his preceptor 
should afterward read over again with him, ex- 
plaining difficulties and expounding beauties, 
** Macbeth” was selected, but they did not get be 
yond the first scene. 

‘*Monsieur Vallake, you have told me dat 
Shakspeare is de poet of nature and common- 
sense. Good. Now vat is dis? Here is his play 
open—Macbess—yes! Good, very good. Well, 
here is tree old—old vat you call veetch, vid de 
broom and no cloze on at all—yes! upon ck 
blasted heath. Good! Von veetch say to de oder 
veetch, ‘Ven shall ve tree meet agen?’ De 
oder veetch she say, ‘In tondare!’ De oder she 
say, ‘In lightning!’ and she say to dem her- 
self again, ‘In rain!’ £h bien! Now dis is not 
nature—dis is not common-sense; oh no! De 
tree old veetch shall nevare go out to meet again 
upon de blasted heath vith no cloze on in ton 
dare, lightning, and in rain. Ah, no! It is not 
common-sense! ma foi, DEY STAY AT HOME! 
AHA!” 

Of course there was no possibility of proceed- 
ing with such a critic, and the arrangement 
ceased. 


iil 


Ovr clerical readers will relish the following 
story of a placid minister near Dundee, who, in 
preaching on Jonah, said: ‘* Ken ye, brethren, 
what fish it was that swallowed him? . Aiblins 
ye may think it was a shark—nae, nae, my 
brethren, it was nae shark; or aiblins ye may 
think it was a saumon—nae, nae, my brethren, 
it was nae saumon; or aiblins ye may think it 
was a dolphin—nae, nae, my brethren, it was nae 
dolphin.” Here an old woman, thinking to help 
her pastor out of a dead lift, cried out, ‘* Aiblins, 
Sir, it was a dunter!” (the vulgar name of a spe- 
cies of whale common to the Scotch coast). 

‘* Aiblins, madam, ye're an auld witch for tak- 


jng th 


reply 


WI 
poem 
who’ 
thing 
signe 
gives 


struc 





EDITOR'S 


the word o 


. God out of my mouth!” 
y of the disappointed rhetorician. 


was the 


Wuo does not know by heart Watts’s juvenile 

em the honey-bee? <A friend of ours, 
who wishes his little boys to see ** good in every 
thing,” and who strongly objects to the part as- 

ened to his Satanic Majesty in the old poem, 
» benefit of his revision. He 1 
poem thus: 


about 


} 
+ 
es us Ui 


con- 


ts the 


How cheerfully the little Bee 
Employs the summer hours, 

In gathering sweets on sunny days 
From many fragrant flowers. 


Hlow skillful builds the 
How neat she forms. each ¢ 

With wax from depth of br 
Her work she dvoeth well. 


illy she comb, 


st blooms 


rhtes 


With joy she flies abroad 
And t: 
Hor 


again, 
takes from blossoms fair 
to fill her finished cell— 
Hier food so pure and rare. 


When Winter shrouds the fields in snow, 
And flowers to bloom refuse, 
» dwells amid her garnered store 
rill Spring her smile renews 

like the Bee, 

too, 

I shall still 

it mischief find to do. 


In works of profit, 
I must be busy 
Fo I'm idle 
B 
*n, When my wint’ry age has come, 
I should be weak and poor; 
But now I'll labor like the Bee 
God’s blessings to secure. 
Ox a certain occasion 


Lord Alvanley half af- 
ed Mr. Greville 


», with _ m he was dining. 
dining-room had been newly and splendidly 
rnished, whereas the ponte was but a ve ry 

gre and indifferent one. While some of tl 
ts were flattering their host on his taste, mag- 
ete., ‘* For my part,” said his lordship, 


neence, 
‘1 hs ad ri ather have seen less gilding and more 


Tue pulpit in one of the sea-board towns of 
he Pine-tree State had just become vacant, and 
the first Sunday after the farewell sermon of the 
ite pastor was preached, the desk was occupied 
by a theological student who came at 
request to minister to the people. As it hap- 
pened, the said pulpit had been filled for more 
than twenty years by men of not only eminent 
piety, but ripe scholarship, and a people can not 
very well sit for that length of time under such 
ministration without becoming somewhat critic- 
al in the matter of preachers. ‘The effect 

ced upon the congregation in question by the 
young student theology, who spoke without 
notes, and repeatedly stepped out from the pul- 
pit, feeling, perhaps, that he was making a pro- 
found impression on his down East audience, will 
be best given in the words of a sturdy 
tleman, one of his hearers : ; 

** Well, Uncle Dudley, how did you like the 

»w minister ?” ; . 

Clasping one knee with both big, brown hands, 
and raising it gently from the floor, the old gen- 
tleman answered, with a twinkle of the eye: 

‘Like him, eh? Well—ah—he had 
- — fi yger—an’ cloze on an’ he ce 
ried a ve ry pooty little Bible in his hand 


** horse-talk” 


his own 


pre )- 


ot 


es, 


old gen- 


a- fine 


a nice suit o° agi. 


In the way of we have seldom 
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read any thing better than a story told by Charles 
Mathews, the actor, of an Irish surgeon named 
Maseres, who kept a running-horse, and who ap 
plied to him on one 
spec ting a disy 

‘*Now, Sur, 
Mathews, as you say vi 
ing—and so you do—I] 
a little bit of an opinion, the ; 
Now, you ll mind me, } 
won the first hate. Well, Su 
the second hate. Well—’ 

“Why, Sir,” said Math 

heats, he won the race. 

*Not at all, my dear fell 
he won the first hate, and 
horse fell down, and then 
himself, but the other) came uy 
‘And passed him, I suppose,” said Mathew 
‘Not at all, Sur, not at all; you 
ke the gist of the matte Now, 


occasion for his opinion re- 
muted rac eo. 
commenced tl 


a“ M r. 


A hi rse-rac- 


gentleman, 
uu un 
ll ju sive me 
» in life of 
h yrse had 


{ then he’d won 


mn both 


WwW 


my 
not 
at quite 


you see, 


horse had lost the first hat 
least, won it 


t 
course I s 


‘Won it, you mean—a 
‘Won it! of 
the other horse won it ; 


,you said,” 
that is, 
and the other horse—that 
second hate, when another, 
But 
ances ocu- 
eye on that de- 
, you'll remember, 


id won it 
is, my horse—won the 


not himself, 
stop! 
larly. 


canter, 


and tumbles down. 
I'll demonstrate the ci 
There; you'll keep yo 
now, mig shty well. Now 
that’s my horse—that is, I mean it’s not my horse; 
it’s the other; and this es 
cork—this cork’s my horse, 

is, this cork—had wi 

‘** Lost it, you 
Mathews, rapidly approacl ‘ 2 of 
plete bewilderment. 

‘Lost it, Sur! by no mean won 
maintain—’pon my soul—wo I said. 
now I want your opinion about ies ha 
not the hate, but the race, 
is, the first hat 
be the race when it 

‘Why, really, my dear 
‘I don't precisely 


comes up 
cumst 


vr 
a 


observe this 
d my he rse— that 
yn the lirst ha 

Sir. 


you 


said, ust 


yaned 


com- 


~ Sur, I 

And 
-that is, 
not, that 
te, that would 


you “ama - 
nd ha 

was won.” 

} 


ae 


e, but the sec 


Sir,” ref. 


upon 


1 the 
int 


replies 
eree, see the } 
which- 

‘God bless me, Sur, do ye pretind to under- 
stand horse-1 , and can’t give a plain opin- 
ion on a simple matter of ates? Now, Sur, I'll 
explain it once more. ‘The are 
aware, is my horse; but the that is, 
the other rse,”’ ete. And so poor 
Maseres went on for more than an hour, and no 
one could tell at last which horse it was that fell ; 
whether he had won the firs hate lost it; 
whether his horse was the decanter or the cork; 

r what the point m which Mr. Ma 
wanted an opinion. 


acing ve 


stopper, you 


other horse 


man's hy » Ctc. 


or 


was up 


seres 


Sr. Patrrick—his day—which it comes on the 
17th of this gusty month of March. He was a 
saint, to besure! And how 1 last! Born 
in died in 493; eut offi prematurely at the 
tender of 120 years! Many people have the 
notion that he w a rollicking saint; and a 
verse or old ballad about him, which 
we quote might that idea; but 
Bishop Butler, in his ** Lives of the Saints,” says : 
**St. Patrick forsook his family, sold his birth- 
right and dignity, to serve strangers, and conse- 
crated his soul to Ged, to carry his name to the 
end of the earth. He was determined to suffer 


he di 
are 
373, 
age 
as only 
two of the 


below, convey 
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the accomplishment of his holy de 
ly no saint’s day is so generally 


ighout the world as St. Patrick’s. 


living remembers and keeps it. 


f the ould sod” at work 


in Dut 


en shop near the town of 


» recently d 


y publishe ‘Life and 
Richard Harris Barham,” 
iuthor of ** The Ing ldsby Legends,” a few things 
or the Drawer. 


he Rev. 


sultabie 

g, residentiary of St. Paul’s, 

uuight up with George IV., having 

vronze bust of the king and sent it 

in Yorkshire, the workman who was 

it up inquired if it was really like his 

On being assured by the Doctor that 

e resemblance was a striking one, the man ex- 

ed, ** Well, Sir, I had no idea that 
ing is a black man!” 


who 


to } is house 
putting 
Majesty. 
th 


before 


is told of Judge Taunton, 
of Westminster Hall with 
criticising Canning’s statue, and 
* Beside 


SIMILAR story 
10, coming out 
lhessiger, 
found fault with the 
he, anning 


* No, nor 


was 
likeness. 
was not so tall!” 
so green,” said 'Thessiger. 

Gorne once from London to Twickenham by 


the steamboat, with some one of the com- 
asserted that he had seen a pike caught 


which weighed thirty-six pounds, and was four 


wits, 
pany 
feet in length. 

‘Sit would 


as Shakspeare tells us, 


‘Had it been a sole,” said 
have surprised me ] 


*** All the souls that 


one, 


ire were four feet (forfeit) once.’” 


one of the company’s remarking on the 
number of publicans who had put up the Duke 
of Wellington’s head over their doors, Sanford 
of the ‘Treasury) said, ‘‘ Yes, let 
death come when and how it may, you will nev- 
er be able to say of him as King Henry does of 
Cardinal Beaufort, 

66 He 


ON 


his Grace’s 
Ww 


dies and makes no sign.’” 


Mr. BaRHAM relates the following conversa- 


tion, which will be 
m 


Thomas Hume, in company with a friend, 


appreciated by newspaper 


walked to the office of one of the morning news. 
papers, where the Doctor silently } laced upon the 
counter an announcement of the death of some 
friend, together with five shillings, the usual chs 
for the insertion of such advertisements. 
clerk glanced at the paper, tossed it on one gs 
and said, grufily, *‘ Seven and six !” 

‘**T have frequently,” replied Hume, “ had oe. 
casion to publish these simple notices, and I h 
bet 


The 


lde, 


ave 
never been charged more than five s} 
ling ar 


‘Simple !” 


re ul 

re} eated the clerk, without ] 

ing up; * he’s universally beloved and dec 
etted! Seven and six,” 

Hume produced the additional half crown, ; 
laid it deliberately by the others, observing as he 
did so, with the same solemnity of tone he had 
used throughout, ‘* Congratulate yourself, Sir. 
that this is an expense which your executors \ 
never be put to. 


/ 


In one of the villages of Western New 
lives Jonathan F- , a very religious but some- 
what eccentric man, who, nevertheless, 
averse to a little joke. 


. 
V 


is 
Not long since a mar 
riage service was performed in the church whe 
Jonathan is a member, and where he often lea 
in the singing. ‘The parties were very respect 
able people, but somewhat past the bloom of 
youth. After the performance of the usual mar- 
riage service, and as the happy pair were pass 
ing down the main aisle and out of the chur 
Brother F- , in the style commonly 
in Methodist class-meetings, commenced singing 
the familiar hymn, 

This is the way I long have sought, 

And mourned because I found it not. 

The peo] le seemed to think it appropriate, an 

with approving smile joined in giving vocal ex- 


} pression tothe stanza. 


Tue following, while a pertinent exemplifica- 
tion of the truth uttered eighteen centuries ago, 
that ‘‘the children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light,” has 
its religio-comic phase. On Sunday, December 


| 11, 1870, there were distributed in the churches 


of a Western city circulars containing notice of 
the then forthcoming State Convention of the 
Young Men's Christian Association of Minne- 
sota, with the Order of Exercises, ete. ; also of 
the formation of a Laymen’s Institute for the 
advancement of the Christian work, with an earn- 
est appeal to Christians. Very conspicuously 
and nicely printed on the circulars was the fol- 
lowing notice : 
THESE PROGRAMMES, 

as furnished us by the proper committees, are present- 
ed to the public with the compliments of 

WALKER & DODD, 
are just now ready to show their friends a beau- 
assortment of Holiday Goods, in their line of 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Also Hats, Caps, and Men’s Furnishing Goods. 
in and see us at the Big Boot, opposite the Nicoll 


who 
tiful 


Call 
t. 


The firm certainly had reason to infer that the 
Convention would address itself to the under- 
st indings of the people! 





